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I 
ADVENTURES 


It is good to be out on the road, and going 
one knows not where, 

Going through meadow and village, one knows 
not whither nor why; 

Through the gray light drift of the dust, in the 


keen cool rush of the air, 
Under the flying white clouds, and the broad 
blue lift of the sky. 


— JoHN MASEFIELD. 
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GRAY EAGLE’S HORSE 
In the days when our western country was 
first being settled, John Seabold kept a trading 
station in the prairie. Here Indians of the Sioux 
tribe came to exchange furs, buffalo hides, and corn 
for cloth, beads, axes, guns, and other things that 


they needed. 
John Seabold and his wife and daughter were 


well liked by the Indians. So it happened that the 
little girl, Mary Anne, was taken to visit a Sioux 
camp by Gray Eagle, one of her father’s Indian 
friends. 

While Mary Anne was at the Indian camp, it was 


attacked by another tribe, the Arickarees, who came 
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to steal the horses of the Sioux. Gray Eagle’s 
mother, Swift Pigeon, in the darkness —for it was 
evening — somehow got herself, her baby grand- 
child, and Mary Anne upon the back of a swift 
horse and rode away. As the Sioux, for the time 
being, were smaller in number than the Arickarees, 
they scattered far and wide. 

When he heard about the attack on the camp, 
John Seabold, with a neighbor named Thorveg and 
Thorveg’s son, a boy named Eric, started out to 
hunt for Mary Anne. The men rode over the 
prairie, but Eric turned toward some hills in the 
distance. 


1. The Search 


When Eric turned his pony’s head toward the 
hills, he knew exactly why he chose that special 
direction. ‘The men were looking for the vanished 
Sioux Indians and the lost little girl all across the 
great plain to the west and south. Why did the 
boy seek to find her in the broken country toward 
the north? This was what he was thinking, if his 
thoughts had been put into words: : 


. 
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“Gray Eagle took Mary Anne to visit his camp 
because he was a friend, not an enemy. So when 
he and his people ran away from the Arickaree 
horse thieves, they would take Mary Anne to the 
very safest place they knew. And where would 
she be more securely hidden than in those broken 
hills Just showing in the faint starlight so far away 
to the north?” 

Sancho, the pony, was tired, but he seemed to 
have forgotten his laziness, for the time being, and 
to know as well as his rider that theirs was a press- 
ing errand. He stretched his weary legs to the 
new trail and loped forward. 

The sun came up and showed them the way more 
plainly, though the hills seemed no nearer. It was 
one of those hot, heavy days that come at the 
beginning of summer. They stopped as_ they 
crossed a shallow-running creek, and both pony 
and boy drank. Eric munched some bread and 
cheese that his grandfather had slipped into his 
pocket. Sancho cropped a few mouthfuls of grass 
and would have liked to linger, but went on obedi- 
ently when Eric slid into the saddle once more. 
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By noon they had reached uneven, barren coun- 
try where the edge of the great grassy plain had 
just begun to break up into cracks and ravines. 
The sun was fiercely hot overhead and the sky 
was without a cloud. 

Both boy and pony were so worn out that it was 
plain they must rest a little before they could 
possibly go forward. They came to a wide creek- 
bed, so nearly empty of water that it held only a 
series of pools instead of a running stream. Its 
course bent around a broad sandy curve where 
grew a dense thicket of young poplar trees. 

It was the trees that decided Eric to stop here to 
eat, drink, and rest. Any patch of shade looked 
welcome after the blinding brightness of the 
beating sun. He guided Sancho carefully down the 
steep bank into the sandy bottom lands, skirted 
the poplar grove — and stopped short. 

A huge, shaggy beast came splashing and snorting 
through the shallow water and out on the sand. 
It was a great bull buffalo, big-shouldered and 
heavy-horned, with the shaft of an Indian arrow 
standing out from a wound in its neck. An ordi- 
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nary grazing buffalo is fairly peaceable, but a 
wounded bull is a bellowing whirlwind of stupid 
rage. The moment his glinting eyes caught sight 
of Eric and the tired pony, he dropped his horns 
and charged at them. 

Sancho fled swiftly along the sandy level, keeping 
close to the poplar thicket. An angry buffalo can 
gallop faster than a tired pony, but this buffalo 
was, fortunately, floundering in the heavy sand. 
How long he had carried that tormenting arrow in: 
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his shoulder Eric could not know. It was only 
plain to him that the great beast knew that a 
human hunter had hurt him, and that now he was 
going to hurt some one in payment. 

They rounded the end of the poplar grove and 
Eric saw the steep bank rise before him. The 
worn-out pony could never scramble up it, not even 
if he were driven by terror of the furious animal 
at his heels. There was nothing to do but swing 
about, still skirting the edge of the poplars, and 
ride in a wide curve down toward the stream again. 

The buffalo’s big clumsy feet had stumbled and 
sunk deeper in the sand than Eric had thought. 
Snorting and angry, their pursuer was still follow- 
ing them, but more and more slowly. The boy 
and the pony had come in a circle all the way 
around the grove of trees and had galloped so much 
faster than the buffalo that they were now behind 
him instead of in front. Erie was breathless and 
knew that they were still in danger, but in spite of 
that he almost laughed aloud. 

A buffalo viewed from behind is very different 
from a buffalo seen from in front. When one 


¢ 
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looks at his huge shoulders, at the hump behind 
them covered with a shaggy mane of hair, at his 
heavy head and short thick horns, he seems a 
terrible beast indeed. But observed from the rear, 
he shows a sloping back and such small hind legs 
that he does not seem terrible at all, but even a 
little ridiculous. 

At the sound of the horse’s hoofs behind him, 
the big bull did not wheel about, but only struggled 
harder and harder to plunge forward through the 
sand. The hunter whose arrow had wounded his 
shoulder had shot him from the rear and now, in 
his dull buffalo mind, the big creature could only 
think that he was again being pursued. He snorted 
with terror, though a minute before he had been 
bellowing with rage. 

Eric shouted to drive him still faster. With a 
scramble of hasty hoofs and a rattle of stones all 
about him, the great beast went climbing up the 
bank to the level above. The arrow caught on a 
branch of poplar and was jerked free. In wonder 
and relief but still in a tremendous fright, the 
buffalo, with his head lowered and his tail straight 
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up in the air, went galloping away across the plain 
and disappeared. 

Eric slipped out of the saddle, sat down on the 
sand, and drew a long breath. The pony wasted 
no time in wondering over their escape but waded 
into the water and dropped his head to take a long 
cool drink. All about them the sand was torn 
and trampled by clumsy cloven feet, but the danger 
was safely past. 

Eric loosened the cinch on Sancho’s saddle, and 
lifted the saddle off. The grateful pony scrambled 
up the bank to the green level above and rolled 
happily on the soft grass. Then he fell to snatch- 
ing a hasty dinner, while Eric lay at full length on 
the sand in the shade of the poplars, closed his 
eyes, and listened to the whispering of the lightly 
hung leaves and the comfortable munching of 
Sancho on the bank above his head. 

He must go on in a few minutes to look for Mary 
Anne, but he knew enough to keep lazily quiet and 
to rest completely as he lay for that short time upon 
the sand. Sancho came obediently at his whistle 
when it was time to saddle and ride on once more. 
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Eric traveled more slowly now, looking anxiously 
at the ground as he rode. If any of the Sioux 
Indians had come this way bringing Mary Anne, 
he might, with good luck, catch sight of the trail 
left by their horses. Wherever there was soft 
ground near a watercourse, wherever the fresh 
grass had been newly trampled or the branches of a 
willow thicket had been recently broken, he looked 
for footprints with the most anxious care. 

He found the marks of buffalo and of the small, 
sharp hoofs of deer and antelope. The bent and 
broken twigs among the willows showed where a 
buck deer had slept the night before and — perhaps 
startled by some unfamiliar sound—had jumped 
up and gone crashing away through the low, tangled 
branches. But of the traces of horses’ feet he found 
none. 

It was late afternoon when they mounted the 
first slope that brought them into the hill country. 
All about them ran little streams in beds so narrow 
that they seemed like deep cracks cut between the 
rocky ridges. 

Eric stopped his pony and stood wondering and 
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hesitating on the crest of the first ridge. It would 
take hours to explore even one of the creeks, and 
there were a dozen to choose from. In not more 
than two hours it would be dark. Which way 
should he go? 

Sancho settled the question by half sliding, half 
cantering down the nearest slope toward the largest 
pool that they had yet seen. He was thirsty and 
cool water was near; that was enough. 

As Eric sat waiting for the pony to lift his head 
from his luxurious drinking, the boy saw plainly 
in the soft earth beside them the trampled print of 
hoofs. This time they were not deer or buffalo 
tracks; they were the marks of the unshod feet of 
an Indian pony. He interrupted his horse’s gulping 
with an abrupt jerk of the reins. | 

“Go on, Sancho!” he ordered sharply. 

The creek wound and twisted in and out among 
the hills. ric followed it mile after mile, looking, 
listening, getting down now and again as the 
shadows grew deeper to examine the wet margin 
of the stream. Once, then again, he found new 
footprints; he was going in the right direction, 
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At every turn of the crooked way he would think, 
‘Now I shall find them!’ But each new stretch 
of the narrow valley was as empty as the last. 


2. The Whistle 


The ravine broadened finally to a green, grassy 
bowl, wide enough to catch a gleam from the drop- 
ping sun. A spur of rocks ran down from the 
ridge almost to the edge of the water, but all the 
rest of the hillside was smooth and covered with 
close-growing sod. The stream wound through 
the level space at the bottom, its banks covered 
with fresh green willows. Eric and Sancho stood 
still and looked and looked. 

Was that a faint curl of smoke going up from 
beyond the rocks? It was so thin and transparent 
that he could not be sure. Was that an animal 
moving up the far slope of the valley? Was it a 
deer grazing —or a pony with a deer-colored coat? 
And if it was a pony, if that was the smoke of a 
burned-out campfire, to whom did both belong? 
To friendly Sioux Indians or to hostile Arickarees? 
How could he know? 
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A little breeze stirred the willows. Something 
moved close to the green bank, something showing 
a glint of red. Then drifting softly on the wind, 
there came a thin, wavering sound, a high, shrill 
piping. No Indian could have cut and fashioned a 
green whistle that would blow just that strange 
note. There was no one who knew how except the 
friend and playmate whom he had come so far to 
. seek. | 

“Mary Anne!” he shouted with all his might, 
and in answer the sound came again, the clear 
call of a willow whistle. 

A moment later Mary Anne appeared from 
behind the trees. As she came rushing to meet 
Eric across the little grassy valley, her first words 
were a warning. | 

“Crouch down here under the bushes! Swift 
Pigeon said I must never run across the open grass 
like that, but —when I saw you—”’ 

She did not finish. Her shining face was enough 
to tell her comrade just how welcome he was. 


“Why must we hide?” he said, but she hushed 
him instantly. | 
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“Not so loud! Speak in a whisper. The—the 
Arickarees might hear us.” 

Eric crouched obediently, stole down to the edge 
of the water, and hid himself beside her under the 
drooping cover of the scrub alders. He listened 
silently while Mary Anne, speaking low and close 
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to his ear, told him the story of her visit to the 
Sioux village and of the flight with Swift Pigeon, 
the brown baby, and the dun pony, when the 
Arickaree Indians scattered her friends in the dark. 

“Swift Pigeon will hardly let me get out of her 
sight. We build the littlest fires there behind the 
rocks, and we eat berries and fish, and try to keep 
hidden all the time. She thinks the Arickarees 
may find us yet.” . 

She looked anxiously all about them, and crept © 
even deeper under the bushes. There was no 
sound or sight of anyone behind the spur of jutting 
bowlders, and the little curl of smoke had floated 
quite away. Eric touched the green whistle she 
still held in her hand. 

‘““Where did you get that?” he asked. “The old 
one must have dried up long ago.”’ 

“T got tired of sitting still below the rock,” 
she answered, ‘“‘so I slipped down to the water and 
I was thinking so much about the cabin at home 
and about you, that before I knew it I was cutting 
myself a willow whistle just the way you showed 
me. Then I heard a horse’s feet and saw you 
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and Sancho come over the ridge, and if there had 
- been a. thousand Arickaree Indians listening, I 
couldn’t have helped blowing the whistle to make 
you hear!”’ 

Eric, falling under the spell of her whispering 
anxiety, stole out from the thicket, unsaddled his 
pony, and hid the saddle and bridle behind a log. 
He drove Sancho up the slope to graze out of sight 
beyond a stretch of bushy trees, and then came 
back to his place beside Mary Anne. But he was 
not quite sure that they really needed to take such 
care to keep hidden. 

“Gray Eagle’s village is miles and miles away,” 
he said. “The Arickarees only wanted the horses, 
and certainly they would never follow you so far 
just to get one more.” 

“They all wanted our pony; the Indians every- 
where for miles around have heard of Gray Eagle’s 
horse that runs so fast and is the color of a deer. 
Swift Pigeon knew the Arickarees would ride and 
ride until they found him. She chose the way 
ever so carefully as we came along, always going 
on hard ground so the pony’s feet would not leave 
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a mark. Now and then we had to cross a river 
where the bank was soft, but she wouldn’t let me 
get down for fear of making footprints.” 

Eric had taken no such care — he had found them 
on a chance guess. But would anyone following 
his trail need to trust to good fortune? That trail 
was marked as clear as noonday the whole of the 
way. Had anyone been riding behind him? 

“Do you think—” he began. Mary Anne put 
her hand on his arm to silence him. 

She had been hiding in that place only two days 
and a night, but the sense of danger had already 
taught her ears to be very keen. Ina minute Eric 
heard the sound she had caught first — the noise of 
scrambling and trampling feet. A horse and rider 
came over the ridge that Eric had crossed and 
stood, just where he had first stopped, looking all 
across the valley. 

It had grown darker now, for it was more than an 
hour later, but it was still light enough to show the 
lean, long-legged horse and the rider with feathers 
in his hair. It was an Indian — a boy about Eric’s 


age — an enemy Arickaree and not a friendly Sioux. 
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3. The Arickaree 


The two under the bushes hardly dared to 
breathe as the Indian came near. He rode by, so 
close that when his horse’s hoof struck a rotten 
log the splinters flew into Mary Anne’s lap. She 
did not move a muscle. Swift Pigeon had taught 
her what every Indian woman teaches every Indian 
child, what every mother deer, rabbit, and par- 
tridge teaches her babies — that to keep absolutely 
still is far safer than to run away. 

Somewhere behind the spur of ragged stones, 
the old Indian woman, Swift Pigeon, was clasping 
the brown baby and crouching, equally motionless 
and watchful, while their enemy rode by without 
seeing them. 

An older brave would have looked to right and 
left, would have noticed a dislodged stone or a 
blowing, half-burned leaf that turned over and 
over before the fluttering evening breeze. But 
the Arickaree lad saw nothing save the prize that 
he had come so far to seek—the dun pony. Gray 
Eagle’s horse had grazed out on the open slope and 
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was plainly visible even in the fading light. His 
head was up, his pale mane was blowing. Through 
his wide nostrils came a snort of angry defiance. 
Indian ponies are wise little beasts; among other 
things, they catch easily the difference between a 
friend and an enemy. 

There followed a contest so intense and exciting 
that the two in the bushes could hardly even pre- 
tend to hide themselves, so eager were they to see 
what was to happen. The clever Sioux pony — 
doubled and dodged, ran headlong, then stopped 
short to spin about and speed away in the opposite 
direction. He never lost his footing on the steep 
slope, and he stayed in the open ground, away from 
the rocks and wooded hillside, where he could 
wheel and scamper without hindrance. | 

The long-legged Arickaree horse was no match 
for him in agility or speed. He tried to follow and 
turn as the dun pony did, but he was clumsy and 
slow beside that other, whose quickness was like a 
darting swallow’s. Under his rider’s beating quirt, 
the bigger mount lumbered heavily up and down 
in pursuit, but was always left far behind. 
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“He will never get him!” rejoiced Mary Anne, 
but Eric shook his head. 

“The Arickaree has something more than just 
his horse. Look!”’ 

The Indian rider was uncoiling the rawhide rope 
that hung at his horse’s withers. He tested the 
smooth-running noose at the end, whirled it about 
his head, and flung it as the pony sped by. The 
little beast was quick and clever, but man’s wit 
was too much for him. The noose dropped about 
his neck —and he was fairly caught. The Arick- 
aree boy leaped to the ground and swung himself 
up on the back of his prize. 

“The pony will throw him,’’ Mary Anne said 
to Eric. P 

But she was mistaken. Gray Eagle’s swift horse 
submitted sullenly, and stood with hanging head. 
His new master took a turn of the rope around the 
little horse’s lower jaw — the Indian substitute for 
a bridle. Then they rode away, all three of them 
—the stranger, the meek captured pony, and 
the long-legged horse trailing in the rear. Big 
tears were rolling down Mary Anne’s cheeks as 
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she saw them go. Her grief was only over the 
loss of a good friend; she was not thinking of any 
further trouble until Eric said, “It’s not going to 


be very easy to get home now.” 

Worn-out Sancho was their only mount, and he 
had been ridden for a night and a day. He could 
go no farther without at least a day of rest. Then 
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he could carry Swift Pigeon, Mary Anne, and the 
papoose, while Eric must walk beside them for all 
that long, slow journey through country where 
the enemy was still at large. 

“Perhaps your father or mine will find us before 
we've got very far,”’ he reassured Mary Anne, but 
he had no very hopeful heart behind the words. 
It was a boy’s guess to try riding in the direction 
he had taken—a lucky guess, for he had found 
Mary Anne. But with a boy’s carelessness he had 
neglected to tell any of his companions which way 
he was going. There were many miles of prairie 
and hills to be searched before John Seabold might 
chance to follow him. 

When Mary Anne brought Eric to the little camp 
under the shelter of the rocky spur, Swift Pigeon 
looked at him with black, beady eyes and said 
nothing. The small papoose lying on its bed of 
dry grass stared at him in the same Indian silence. 
But for Eric there were only two things that counted 
—that he had found Mary Anne and that he 
needed sleep. He ate such food as the squaw could 


put before him, his eyes growing heavy even as he 
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sat by the fire and tried to talk to Mary Anne. 
Then he curled up on a bed of willow boughs that 
the old Indian woman had got ready for him. The 
smell of the crushed leaves and the green twigs 
was sweet in his nostrils as he dropped his head 
upon his arm. 

“Tf you want to wake me, blow the willow 
whistle,” he said, and was instantly asleep. 


4. The Return 


All that night and well into the next day Eric 
slumbered. It was almost noon when he sat up, 
suddenly wide awake, rested, and as hungry as 
a wolf. 

Swift Pigeon was making preparations for the 
homeward journey. She had gathered berries and 
roots. She had caught more fish and was showing 
Mary Anne how to wrap them with bark and wil- 
low leaves. 

Sancho was stuffing himself greedily with the 
grass that grew beside the creek. As Eric watched 
him graze, stepping from one stretch of green to 
another, the boy’s heart sank. The stout little 
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pony must have strained a foreleg or a shoulder 
that had stiffened with rest, for he moved forward 
with an awkward hobble. Yet, lame as he was, he 
must give them what help he could on the long 
homeward trail. 

They set out at sunset, since it would be safer to 
travel in the dark. Mary Anne and Swift Pigeon 
took turns in riding and carrying the baby. Eric 
trudged bravely ahead and Sancho limped behind. 
Slow progress they made, down the winding valley, 
over the ridges, and out on the great dark plain. 
To-night there was not even a moon to light them 
from the clouded sky. 

They traveled until midnight, stopped to rest a 
little, and then got up to plod on again. Sancho 
moved slower and slower; with all Eric’s urging, 
he could scarcely stumble forward. Mary Anne 
uttered never a complaint; indeed, for the last five 
miles she had been too weary to speak at all. The 
patient baby whimpered softly but still did not 
ery. The old Indian woman muttered a little in 
her own tongue as she rocked the papoose in her 


arms. 
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Suddenly Swift Pigeon flung up her head to 
listen. They all heard the sound —horses’ gallop- 
ing feet coming from a great way off. Sancho 
stood still and lifted his own head to give a loud 
whinny. 

“Tf it is white men coming, they will shout,” 
Eric thought. He stood listening; the feet came 
nearer but no voice answered. Was it Indians? 
He did not have time to ponder long over what 
they should do. Two dark forms came blundering 
out of the night. Then the dun-colored pony 
dropped his nose into Swift Pigeon’s hand and 
stood nuzzling and nickering in soft delight. 

Trailing behind him, attached to the hide rope 
that his captor had used for a bridle, was the long- 
legged horse which the Indian boy had ridden. 
It was not difficult to guess just what had hap- 
pened. The Sioux pony had loped along appar- 
ently quite obedient to the will of his new master, 
but actually biding his time. When the easy pace 
had lasted for hours, when the rider was quite 
satished and secure, when perhaps he had even 
dozed a bit because of the drowsy, jogging motion 


fo 
ae 
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—then was the little horse's moment. For an 
instant the Arickaree’s hand was unsteady on the 
bridle; the dun pony’s heels were up like a flash, 
and his head down between his knees. Over and 
over went the Indian rider, tumbling upon the 
erass. While the two horses galloped away into 
the dark, he was left to reflect upon the pleasure 
of walking fifty @eeeesixty . a hundred miles 


home. 


John Seabold and his companions had circled far 
over the prairie and had found no trace of Mary 
Anne. They passed a few scattered groups of 
Arickaree Indians driving horses southward, but 
these carried no captives, certainly no little girl. 
In the faint hope that Gray Eagle might have 
found his way to the cabin, the white men had 
ridden homeward. There they must get fresh 
horses if the hunt was to go on. 

They met Gray Eagle on the way, a haggard and 
desperate Gray Eagle who had searched for Mary 
Anne, as they had, without success. The chief had 
thought, also, that some of his braves might have 
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caught up the little girl in the confusion and carried 
her home. John Seabold gave one glance at the 
Indian party and saw that Mary Anne was not 
with them. Thereafter he rode ahead with a stony 
face and said no word to the red men clattering 
behind him. 

Thus it came about that there was a knot of 
men, white and red, and a group of weary horses 
and Indian ponies clustered before the door of the 
cabin just as the sun came up. It was exactly 
when the first rays touched the willows that the 
men saw a little cavalcade come toiling across the 
green plain —a yellow-maned pony ridden by a 
boy, followed by a long, lean nag that carried a 
girl, a baby, and a bent squaw. When the sun 
rose higher, it was to show also a tiny distant dot 
that was Sancho, limping homeward far in the 
rear. 

The dun pony came splashing through the ford 
with the taller mount following him. The Arick- 
aree horse had never seen white men; he hesitated, 
faltered, and shied as Swift Pigeon urged him up 
the bank. Mary Anne could wait for no delay; 
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she slipped to the ground and went running up 
the path calling, “Mother! Mother!” 

Gray Eagle and John Seabold had not spoken to 
each other before, but now they turned, and each 
looked at the other steadily. 

“How!” said Gray Eagle. It is so that an 
Indian greets a friend. 

“How!” returned Mary Anne’s father. It is so 
that a white man returns the greeting of an Indian 
whom he trusts. They both stood aside as Jane 
Seabold ran out of the cabin door to snatch her 
little daughter into welcoming arms. 


— CorRNELIA MeEtas (Adapted). 


SUGGESTED READING 


This story is taken from The Willow Whistle, a very 
interesting book by Cornelia Meigs. If you like good 
stories about pioneers, or Indians, or horses, or all three, 
you would probably enjoy the following, also: The 
Young Trailers, by Joseph A. Altsheler; Jack among the 
Indians, by George B. Grinnell; Star, the Story of an 
indian Pony, by Forrestine C. Hooker; The Ranch on 
the Oxhide, by Henry Inman; Smoky, by Will James; 
and The Magic Forest, by Stewart Edward White. 
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Wuicsu 1s Rigut? 


Write on a paper the numbers from 1 to 20. Choose 
the best word to finish each sentence and write it on 
your paper after the number of the sentence. 


I 


1. When Eric started to look for Mary Anne, he 
turned his pony’s head toward the 
river, prairie, camp, hills, ravine. 
2. Eric decided to stop because he was 
tired, discouraged, lame, hungry, cold. 
3. He was pursued by a buffalo that had been 
tamed, injured, fed, lamed, captured. 


4. The buffalo had an arrow in his 
shoulder, side, head, neck, leg. 
5. Eric noticed in the earth the marks left by the 


unshod feet of an Indian 
boy, girl, pony, papoose, woman. 


II 


6. Beyond some rocks, Eric noticed something that 
looked like 
fire, people, smoke, tents, deer. 
7. Presently there came to the boy’s ears a high, shrill 
scream, yell, shriek, whistle, call. 
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8. Across the little valley came rushing 


Swift Pigeon, Mary Anne, a buffalo, Sancho, 
a rider. 


9. Mary Anne said that the Arickarees wanted 
her, the dun pony, Eric, the baby, Gray Eagle. 


10. Mary Anne and Eric saw a lean horse and a rider 
whose hair was adorned with 


feathers, beads, fur, ribbon, jewels. 


Ill 


11. The old Indian woman was holding the brown 
hen, rabbit, blanket, baby, dog. 


12. From behind some alders, Eric and Mary Anne 
watched the 


buffalo, Arickaree, rabbit, fire, fight. 


13. The young Indian had with him a rawhide 
rope, whip, belt, saddle, coat. 


14. After a long contest, the dun pony was 
tired, captured, lame, hungry, rested. 
15. Eric was very much in need of 
food, sleep, clothes, money, water. 


IV 


16. Swift Pigeon prepared for the journey by gather- 
ing berries and 


apples, roots, eggs, nuts, corn. 
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17. Mary Anne wrapped fish in bark and 
paper, cloth, leaves, skins. 


18. When Eric awoke he saw that Sancho was 
gone, running, lame, frightened, dusty. 


19. The dun pony returned and brought with him 
the Indian’s 
food, feathers, blanket, knife, horse. 


20. Mary Anne reached home at 
noon, evening, sunrise, sunset, midnight. 


Tuines To Do 


1. Look up in a large dictionary and in an encyclo- 
pedia or other reference book the names Sioux and 
Arickaree (sometimes spelled Arikaree). Find out in 
what part of our country these Indians originally lived 
and anything else you can about them. Two helpful 
books of information about Indians are The Indian How 
Book by Arthur C. Parker, and American Indians, by 
Frederick Starr. 


2. Copy these words, arranging them in alphabetic 
order, and write a definition after each. Use the “Short 
Dictionary” on pages 459-72. 


loped cinch withers 
barren antelope noose 
shaft dun hobble 


cloven intense cavaleade 





A CHANT OUT OF DOORS 


Have you ever camped out when the weather 
was fine and the air so fresh and clean that it made 
you feel like singing? Here is a chant for people 
who are happy out of doors. It would be a good 
poem to say while sitting round a camp fire. 


God of grave nights, 
God of brave mornings, 
God of silent noon, 
Hear my salutation! 


For where the rapids rage white and scornful, 
I have passed safely, filled with wonder; 
Where the sweet pools dream under willows, 
I have been swimming, filled with life. 


God of round hills, 
God of green valleys, 
God of clear springs, 


Hear my salutation! 
35 
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For where the moose feeds, I have eaten berries, 
Where the moose drinks, I have drunk deep. 
When the storms crash through broken heavens — 
And under clear skies — I have known Joy. 


God of great trees, 

God of wild grasses, 
God of little flowers, 
Hear my salutation! 


For where the deer crops and the beaver plunges, 
Near the river I have pitched my tent; 

Where the pines cast aromatic needles 

On a still floor, I have known peace. 


God of grave nights, 
God of brave mornings, 
God of silent noon, 
Hear my salutation. 
— MARGUERITE WILKINSON. 


SUGGESTED READING 


You will find this poem in Blanche Jennings Thomp- 
son’s fine collection — Silver Pennies. Another excel- 
lent anthology for young people is This Singing World, 
compiled by Louis Untermeyer. 


THE SONG OF THE STARS 


Since you have recently been reading about 
Indians, you will perhaps be interested in this 
poem. It is a translation of a song that is sung 
by the Algonquins. 

We are the stars that sing, 

We sing with our light; 

We are the birds of fire, 

We fly over the sky. 

Our light is a voice; 

We make a road for spirits, 

For the spirits to pass over. 

Among us are three hunters 

Who chase a bear; 

There never was a time 

When they were not hunting. 

We look down on the mountains. 
This is the Song of the Stars. 


— ANON. 
37 


A BOY SCOUT WITH BYRD 


Every boy and girl has heard the story of Rear 
Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s flight over the South 
Pole. They have heard of the months he and 
his men spent in the Antarctic regions and of their 
adventures there. Many have heard Admiral 
Byrd lecture about the Antarctic country and 
have seen the moving pictures he brought back. 

A Boy Scout, Paul Siple, was chosen to go with 
Byrd’s party. He was an Eagle Scout. As you 
can imagine, he had some interesting and unusual 
experiences; so he wrote a book about his trip. 

Paul left New York City on board Byrd’s sailing 
ship, City of New York, on August 25, 1928. He 
and his companions did not reach the Antarctic 
Continent until Christmas Day. Even though 
some stops had been made on the way, it seemed 
very exciting to be on land once more after so long 
a sea trip. This is what Paul says about their 


arrival and the first days of their stay. 
38 
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1. The Welcoming Delegation 


The next morning all hands were called on deck 
to make the sails fast. We could not understand 
this, as it was rather calm weather and what wind 
there was, was in our favor. Soon we found that 
we were entering Discovery Inlet. Here the Com- 
mander planned to scout around a bit for a suit- 
able place to locate our camp, which was to be 
called ‘ Little America.”’ 
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We were all eager to jump ashore and, as the 
ship came alongside, we disembarked in a hurried 
jumble and started running about like ants that 
have been routed from their hill. We stretched 
our legs, threw snowballs, and played tricks on each 
other in a real jubilee. 

From some little distance we saw a long file of 
moving objects slowly approaching us. They 
looked very much like small human beings and were 
as solemn and slow moving as a procession of 
monks coming out of a monastery. They came 
closer, and we saw that they were big, stately 
Emperor penguins. 

Very solemnly and with great dignity they ap- 
proached. They seemed a welcoming delegation 
coming to greet us and to make us feel at home 
in the Antarctic. 

Their costume was very appropriate for such an 
occasion, as they were in full evening dress. Their 
creamy white shirt fronts and trousers glistened in 
the sunlight. Their long silver-gray and black 
tail-coats trailed on the ground. Instead of high 
hats they wore black skull caps that covered most 
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of their faces. Their high stiff collars were tinted 
with orange at their cheeks. They were stout old 
gentlemen and waddled heavily from side to side 
with each step. 

We paused in our jubilee to look more closely at 
this strange procession and stood silent as they 
came to a halt before us and gathered themselves 
into a small group. With their heads together, 
they appeared to be discussing some important 
matter. 

Finally from their long, slender, purple-edged 
bills came little clucking sounds of approval as they 
began to nod their heads as if in agreement. Then, 
as with one accord, they turned to face us again. 

One of the largest delegates, between three and 
four feet tall and probably weighing seventy-five 
or eighty pounds, left the group and approached 
to within two or three feet of us. He looked at us 
in a rather approving fashion, nodding his head 
and clucking. Then very slowly he lowered his 
head upon his breast in a gracious bow, so low 
that his beak almost touched the snow, and de- 


livered a welcoming speech. 
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This lasted for several seconds and sounded like 
the clear blare of trumpets playing a range of several 
notes. Then very, very slowly the orator raised 
his head and looked at us with what seemed amaze- 
ment in his eyes to think that we had not done 
whatever it was he was asking us to do. 

Believing, perhaps, that he had not stated his 
wishes clearly enough, he repeated the perform- 
ance. After this he looked at us a second time 
and, seeing that we did not understand, began to 
shake his head in disgust. 

A leading member of his delegation, who evidently 
thought this first speech had not been properly pre- 
sented, approached the chairman and, nudging him 
to one side, proceeded to deliver the welcoming 
speech himself. But the effort was wasted. We 
were too ignorant of the penguin dialect to under- 
stand what was expected of us. 

One after another each penguin took his turn, 
apparently with the opinion that he could show 
the rest how it should be done; but they all failed 
and, one by one, returned to their little group for 
another conference. This ended, it seemed, in the 
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agreement that they should leave us to ourselves, 
since we were too dull to understand such simple 
statements as had been made to us. They prob- 
ably thought our lack of intelligence would render 
us harmless, for they started to walk away in the 
same solemn manner in which they had come. 

We were not content that our visitors should 
depart so soon and started to head them off. Some 
of our dogs began to show curiosity by this time 
and cornered a few of the queer birds. As the 
dogs approached them, they received stinging slaps 
on the nose from the long flippers of the birds, and 
their cruel-looking bills served excellently as 
rapiers. 

After we had tried to corner the penguins, they 
became suspicious and finally were really fright- 
ened. They discarded their dignity, threw them- 
selves upon their feathery white breasts, used their 
strong claws to propel themselves forward, and 
easily outdistanced us as we stumbled along in 
our heavy boots. 

Penguins seem at first glance to be rather stupid 
as they stand idly about like huge bottles, but we 
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found later, after catching some to take back with 
us, that we had to be on our guard to keep them 
from outwitting us. We kept them in a deep pit 
in the snow; but with their long bills they could 
chip sections of frozen wall away and form as good 
a flight of steps as we could make with a shovel. 
Then they would climb out of their prison by the 
aid of their flippers, and so escape. 

We tried putting a picket fence of pieces of split 
bamboo around the upper edge and even slanted 
our pickets inward. However, when the penguins 
worked up to the fence, they just pulled the pickets 
out with their bills. We tried next setting gasoline 
barrels on end, tight together all the way around 
the pit. This baffled the penguins for a while 
until they learned the trick of standing on one 
another’s shoulders to get over the barrels. 

The situation finally came to the point where a 
new duty was placed on the camp schedule — that 
of having a penguin watchman, who went out once 
an hour to see if the penguins were attempting 
some form of escape, or if their prison walls were 
being destroyed. The penguins, however, again 
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showed their cleverness by turning the tables on us 
and stationing one of their members on lookout to 
warn the others when the watchman was coming 
their way. 

If our watchman sneaked up quietly to the edge 
of the pit, he often saw most of the penguins in one 
corner working away with their bills on the wall, 
or apparently discussing some means of escape in a 
secret fashion. One of their number, however, 
would be faced toward the houses and the minute 
he caught sight of the watchman, he would let out 
a rasping squawk. 

This would cause his prison companions to turn 
about sharply and start walking away in a very in- 
nocent manner. They were for all the world like 
little boys making their exit from a room after 
being caught with their hands in the cooky jar. 

The penguins seemed to plan their escapes for 
times when they thought we would not be around 
to capture them. Late one night when I was 
serving on the night watch, Mike Thorne was out 
skiing, though there was a light blizzard blowing. 
Suddenly he rushed breathlessly into the library to 
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tell me that either a new penguin was running 
around camp or one of ours had broken loose. 

I ran at once to the pit and found half my pen- 
guins gone. We managed to catch the one still in 
camp, but the others were out of sight. It seemed 
that the penguins left in the pit had made a supreme 
sacrifice that their companions might get away. 

Evidently they had leaned against the wall in 
such a way that the other penguins were enabled 
to get out by standing on their shoulders. A few 
marks outside the pit showed that the penguins 
had escaped by one long trail and had headed 
directly for the open water. How they knew in 
what direction to go we never found out. 

But I am forgetting my story of our first days on 
the Antarctic Continent. I will go back to that. 


2. First Days in the Antarctic 


While the Commander and several of the men 
went on their scouting trip, we gained permission 
to go for walks in groups of three or more provided 
we took along life lines and were very careful. 
That day six of eight of us saw one of the most 
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beautiful sights that are to be met in the Antarctic. 
About four miles across the bay we could see a 
dark hole in the Ice Barrier and we decided that, 
as we were explorers, we might as well explore. 
With the precaution caused by our early fears of 
the Antarctic, we roped ourselves together as we 
crossed a cracked-up lead before the cavern. We 


stood in silent awe before the giant portals of the 
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Ice Barrier. The entrance was about twenty-five 
feet high with a perfect arch over it from which 
hung tremendous icicles. The passage was ten 
or twelve feet wide, and when we filed into the 
blue light of the interior, we found that, as in all 
story book palaces, the walls were adorned with 
rare draperies and tapestries and with beautiful 
sculptures and paintings. These were not man- 
made, however. 

Along the walls from the arched roof hung ice 
crystals that reached to the floor, so delicate that a 
slight touch would bring down a great shower with 
a sound like the rustle of dry leaves. Single erys- 
tals were masterpieces of sculpture—hexagonal 
spirals several inches across, and thin as the most 
delicate glass goblet. 

From the ceiling hung great grapelike bunches 
of crystals. Some were like the chandeliers in a 
banquet hall or a cathedral, while others looked 
more like bejeweled spider-webs. Everything was 
tinged with blue, not a monotonous blue, but rather 
a living blue brightened by the occasional irides- 


cent sparkle of sunlight on the crystals near the 
doorway. 
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Cautiously we moved farther back into the 
cavern. We crawled upon icy ledges and encoun- 
tered steps and turns until, several hundred feet 
back in the darkness, we had to halt. In one 
place we found what was evidently an old seal hole 
leading into the water below. 

The cave had undoubtedly been formed by a 
huge crevasse that had become covered over long 
years before. It was most unfortunate that we 
were forced to leave Discovery Inlet before the 
place could be photographed. 

We returned to the ship and found that the dogs 
had been taken out for exercise, and that the teams 
were hauling in seals for dog food. We all helped 
to haul the big carcasses aboard until the Com- 
mander returned with word that we were to go 
on to the Bay of Whales. 

The weather had become cloudy and a swell was 
rising on the sea; so the bay ice, alongside which 
we were anchored, began to break up. A number 
of the seals that had been killed had to be aban- 
doned and the teams were rushed aboard, literally 
crossing from one ice floe to another to reach the 


ship’s side. 
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Once aboard we began to feel weariness from 
the twenty-four hours that we had spent running 
about on the ice without a bit of rest. Everyone 
was dead tired and sought his bunk. However, 
my group was stopped with the order that we were 
to start the next watch on deck. Oh, what pain 
it was to stay awake! 

Worse yet, we had to set all the sails alone, for 
the others were so dead asleep that a call of “all 
hands” was of no use. Still worse, when it came 
time to call the next watch four hours later, we 
couldn’t even arouse the mate of the watch, let 
alone any of the crew, and we had to stand almost 
two hours longer before we were relieved. After 
about four hours’ sleep we were called to help make 
up sails, and by the time this task was completed, 
we had to go on watch again. 

During our morning watch we arrived at the Bay 
of Whales. This was a huge break of about 
twenty miles in length in the face of the Barrier, 
narrowing rapidly down to an average width of four 
to eight miles. This bight extended back about 
ten or fifteen miles, and the bay formed was filled 
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with a solid sheet of low bay ice broken up into 
pressure ridges on the eastern side. 

We anchored to the bay ice by means of long 
iron hooks weighing about a hundred pounds apiece 
and attached to the ends of our hawsers. These 
were planted into holes dug down into the ice 
about a hundred feet away from the ship. 

Soon after we anchored, the Commander started 


off with several teams of dogs loaded with camping 
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equipment and food enough to last a week. Be- 
sides the drivers, he had a good ski man and a radio 
man with him. This little party was to search 
for a suitable site for “Little America.” 

They also hoped to find Framheim, the former 
camp of Roald Amundsen, the first man to reach 
the South Pole. He had made the Bay of Whales 
his base. While the Commander’s party was gone, 
we busied ourselves enjoying more of the Antarctic 
scenery. We were all anxious to go on top of the - 
Barrier, but had been given orders not to. 

There were a great many queer animals swim- 
ming around in the water. These captured the 
fancy of several of us, and we got permission from 
the captain to launch a little boat in order to catch 
some specimens. However, we had been out on 
the water only a very short time when a shout of 
“Killer whales!’’ drew our attention. 

Hardly had we reached the shore when a school 
of fifty or more killers swam by, raising their ugly 
noses high into the air and peering over the edge 
of the ice with their wicked piggy eyes. As I stood 
on the edge of the ice watching a number of the 
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whales that were a little way off, I was completely 
startled when less than six feet from me a huge 
killer stuck his head out of the water. 

As his head rose four or five feet vertically from 
the water’s surface, I was petrified. I had a loaded 
camera in my hand, as did a number of the other 
fellows, but we were all so excited that we forgot 
to click them. As the ice was too thick for the 
whales to break, we felt fairly safe a short way 
from the edge of the ice. 

The Commander radioed that he was unable to 
find any sign of Framheim. He thought, never- 
theless, that he had been near the spot. He said 
he had located an excellent place about eight miles 
from the ship for the site of Little America and 
that we should start preparations at once to remove 
the cargo of the ship to this place. 

Next morning some of the Commander’s dog 
teams returned and the rest, loaded with cargo, 
headed for the new camp site. The drivers marked 
the trail every hundred yards or more with orange 
flags in order to be able to follow it should a storm 


come up. 
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I was detailed with a ship’s watch to stand six 
hours on and six off to take care of what ship work 
there was to do while another group of men was 
put on all day work to unload the ship for the dog 
teams. Still another group was sent out to build 
the camp under the supervision of Dr. Laurence 
M. Gould who had recently been made second in 
command of the Expedition. 

For the next three weeks I spent my most un- 
happy hours of the entire Expedition. I had no 
duties but to stand on watch in the crow’s nest for 
as much as six whole hours at a time, and to do 
one or two odd jobs about the ship which gave me 
almost no exercise at all. 

At last, I took the situation in my own hands 
and went to the Commander to ask if I might have 
a dog team to drive. Every dog team was in use 
and all the drivers were picked. However, occa- 
sionally, a driver needed some one to take his place, 
and the Commander promised me a chance if one 
came along. 

While I was waiting in hope of this opportunity, 
an interesting incident happened. An outboard 
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motor had been attached to one of the lifeboats, 
and it was lowered into the water for a short trip 
along the Barrier edge. The men were having a 
hard job cranking the engine, and I offered my 
services to help spin the motor. After about half 
an hour, we finally got the engine started. Before 
I could leave, the Commander entered the boat 
and orders were given to shove off. We made our 
trip alongside the Barrier, and proceeded to return 
to the ship. 

About halfway back three ugly looking killer 


whales came blowing along, cutting across our 
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port bow and heading under the bay ice not far 
from our stern. We were on the seaward side of the 
whales and at once, thinking of the possible danger 
should they turn on us, we headed towards the 
ice. As we pulled our helm around, some one 
yelled, “‘The whales are returning!”’ 

Sure enough! There they were, headed directly 
for the stern and not more than a hundred feet or 
so away. As we turned more sharply toward the 
ice, they did too. The Commander took charge of © 
the tiller and drew his pistol. When we came to the 
ice, he shouted, ‘All hands out.” As we rushed 
from the boat, the whales dived under it. Whether 
they were actually after us or not is a question, 
but it did not seem advisable to try to find.out. 

We were rather calm through the incident itself, 
but when we got back to the ship, the narrowness 
of the escape filled us with so much excitement 
that we all tried to tell our story at once. 

The following day, because of an accident to 
- one of the dog drivers, I was given my first team 
to drive. Then I had plenty to do. 


— Pav SIPLE (Adapted). 
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SUGGESTED READING 


This story is from Paul Siple’s book, A Boy Scout 
with Byrd. It is interesting, as you can see, and it has 
some fine pictures. If you like to read about the polar 
regions, you would also enjoy [gloo, by Jane Brevoort 
Walden, the story of Admiral Byrd’s dog; Kak, the 
Copper Eskimo, by Stefansson and Irwin; and North- 
ward Ho! by Stefansson and Schwartz. Paddlewings: 
The Penguin of Galapagos is a fine book by Wilfrid S. 
Bronson, about a real penguin. If you like books about 
Scouts, try Boy Scouts of Bobs Hill, by Charles P. 
Burton, and Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol, by William 
Heylier. 


FInD THE ANSWER 
Find in the story and read aloud the answers to these 
questions; or copy the numbers on a paper, and write 
after each number the page in your book on which the 
answer appears and the number of the paragraph on 
that page. 


I 
1. How did it happen that Paul Siple went on the 
Byrd Expedition? 
2. What name was given to Admiral Byrd’s camp in 
the Antarctic? 
3. What creatures came to meet the explorers when 
they landed? 
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4. What was the appearance of the members of the 
strange delegation? 

5. How do penguins travel when they wish to move 
rapidly? 

6. How did some captured penguins escape from the 
pit in which they were being kept? 


Il 


7, What was the appearance of the cavern in the 
Ice Barrier? 
8, With what did the explorers feed their dogs? 
9. How did Paul Siple and his companions feel after 
their first twenty-four hours on shore? 
10. Who was Roald Amundsen? 
11. Why did Paul and his friends not take pictures 
of the first killer whales that they saw? 
12. What did Paul have to do that he found yery 
dull and uninteresting? 


Tuines To Do 


1. Let a Boy Scout explain to the class what is meant 
by “Eagle Scout.” 

2. Find on a map or globe as nearly as vou can the 
part of the world that Admiral Byrd’s Expedition visited 
and trace the route he took in reaching the Antarctic. 

3. Look up and bring to class any pictures of pen-_ 
guins that you ean find and any stories or informational 
articles you can secure about these unusual birds. 





THE VAGABOND 


Give to me the life I love, 
Let the lave go by me. 
Give the jolly heaven above 
And the byway nigh me. 
Bed in the bush with stars to see, 
Bread I dip in the river — 
There’s the life for a man like me, 


There’s the life forever. 
59 
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Or let autumn fall on me 
Where afield I linger, 
Silencing the bird on tree, 
Biting the blue finger. 
White as meal the frosty field — 
Warm the fireside haven — 
Not to autumn will I yield, 
Not to winter even! 


Let the blow fall soon or late, 
Let what will be o’er me; 
Give the face of earth around, 
And the road before me, 
Wealth I ask not, hope nor love, 
Nor a friend to know me; 
All I ask, the heaven above 
And the road below me. 


—Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


SuGGESTED READING 


You can find this poem and a great many other fine 
stirring poems in The Boy’s Book of Verse, by Helen Dean 
Fish and in The Poetry Book, VII, by Huber, Bruner, 
and Curry. 
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THE SALCOMBE SEAMAN AND 
THE PROUD PIRATE 


Long ago, when books were few, many stories 
were told in song. A very long song-poem of this 
kind is called an epic; a short one is called a ballad. 
A ballad is usually about some exciting incident 
such as a bold deed, a fight, or a battle. Often 
a ballad is about an event that really happened, 
though parts of the story may be untrue because 
when a story is handed down from one person to 
another for a long time it usually becomes changed 
in the telling. In olden times, a man who enter- 
tained people by singing ballads or longer songs was 
called a minstrel. 

“The Salcombe Seaman and the Proud Pirate” 
tells about a fight between English sailors and Bar- 
bary pirates. For many years, pirates sailed out 
from the northern coast of Africa to attack and rob 
vessels from other countries. They kept this up 
from about 1587 till the French captured Algiers in 
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1830. There were many sea fights with these pi- 
rates and many songs were sung about the fights. 
“The Saleoombe Seaman” is one of these. You 
will notice that it has two lines that are the same 
in each stanza, no matter what the stanza is about. 
We often find repeated lines in ballads. Such a 


line is called a refrain. 


A lofty ship from Salcombe came, 

Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 
She had golden trucks, that shone like flame, 

On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 


“Masthead, masthead,”’ came the captain’s hail, 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 

“Took out and round, d’ye see a sail?”’ 
On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 


“There’s a ship that looms like Beachy Head,”* 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 

‘Her banner aloft it blows out red,” 
On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 


*Beachy Head is a high chalk headland on the coast of England, pro- 
jecting into the English Channel. 
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“Oh, ship ahoy, and where do you steer?” 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 
‘“ Are you man-of-war, or privateer?” 
On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 


‘‘T am neither one of the two,” said she, 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 
“T’m a pirate, looking for my fee,” 
On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 


“T’m a jolly pirate, out for gold;” 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 
“YT will rummage through your after hold,” 
On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 


The grumbling guns they flashed and roared, 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 
Till the pirate’s masts went overboard, 
On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 


They fired shots till the pirate’s deck, 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 

Was blood and spars and broken wreck, 
On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 
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“OQ do not haul the red flag down,” 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 
The pirates said, “until we drown,” 
On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 


They called for cans of wine, and drank, 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 

They sang their songs until they sank, 
On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 


Now let us shout, and dance, and skip, 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 

And sing the praise of the Saleombe ship, 
On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 


re 


And give a cheer for the lad of fame, 
Blow high, blow low, and so sailed we; 
Who put the pirate ship to shame, 
On the bonny coasts of Barbary. 
—O.tp BaLuap. 
SUGGESTED READING 
If you are interested in ballads you would probably 
enjoy The Merry Ballads of Robin Hood, compiled by 
Dietrick and Franz-Walsh: A Book of Old English 
Ballads, compiled by Hamilton W. Mabie; and Cowboy 
Songs, compiled by John A. Lomax. 





HAVELOK THE DANE 


In the early history of England, the Angles and 


Saxons, tribes of savage, seafaring people, came 
from the lands around the North and Baltic Seas 
and took England from the Celts, who had been 
living in that country. The invaders were called 
Anglo-Saxons. 

After the Anglo-Saxons had been living in Eng- 
land a long time, the Danes, another band of people 
from northwestern Europe, conquered parts of the 
country. Havelok was one of the first of the 
Danish kings of England. It is almost certain 


that he was a real person for his name is found in 
67 
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the old, old historical records.. .The story of his 
adventurous life was told by many people and, at 
last, was written down about a thousand years ago. 


1. The Orphan Prince 


There was once a Danish king who had three 
little children, a boy named Havelok and two girls. 
When he was near death, he called for his best friend, 
Godard, and made him promise to take good care 
of the children until Havelok should be old enough — 
to become a knight. Now this Godard was a very 
wicked man, and he desired to rule Denmark him- 
self. No sooner had the king died than he took the 
three little children, the oldest of whom was not yet 
five, and shut them in a cold, damp tower. Then 
he seized the whole kingdom of Denmark. 

The little girls fell ill and died; but Havelok, who 
was a very strong child, survived. After he had 
taken possession of all the land, Godard went to 
the tower where Havelok was shivering with cold 
and faint with hunger. He was afraid to kill the 
boy himself. Instead, he sent for a serf of his, a 
fisherman named Grim. 
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“Grim,” he said, ‘you know that you belong to 
me. Do my bidding and to-morrow I will set you 
free and give you gold and land besides. Take this 
child, tie an anchor around his neck so that he will 
sink, and throw him into the sea to-night at high 
tide. Let the sin be on my head.”’ 

Grim took the little boy, not knowing who he 
was, and bound him tight with a strong line. Then 
he wrapped him in an old coat, put a gag in his 
mouth to keep him from crying, and carried him 
off on his back in a big black bag. When the 
fisherman reached his hut, he told Leve, his wife, of 
their great good fortune, how they would be made 
free on the morrow and receive gold and land be- 
sides. Then Grim and Leve went to bed leaving 
the boy on the hard stone floor. 

In the night, Leve, feeling sorry for the child, got 
up to loosen a little the line that bound him. As 
she went out to do so, she saw light in the corner 
where he lay. 

“Get up, Grim, and look. What does this light 


mean?” she called. 
Grim got up. They unbound Havelok and found 
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a royal cross marked on his right shoulder and 
shining brightly. 

“This is the true heir of Denmark,” said Grim in 
a terrified voice. ‘We were told when he was born 
that he had a cross on his shoulder. He will grow 
up to be a strong king. He will punish the wicked 
Godard and hold all England and Denmark in his 
power.” 

Then Grim fell at the boy’s feet and promised to 
serve and care for him. He knew that Havelok 
was the only one who could set him free, for Havelok 
was the only lawful ruler of Denmark. Havelok 
was indeed happy to be let out of the big black bag. 

‘Please give me something to eat,’ he said. 
“T am almost dead from hunger and the hurt of the 
bands on my hands and the gag in my mouth.” 

Leve brought him bread and butter and cheese 
and milk and pasties. Havelok was so hungry that 
he ate nearly a whole loaf of bread. Then Grim 
undressed him and put him to bed on a soft couch. 
The next morning Grim went to Godard and told 
him that he had thrown Havelok into the sea. 
He dared not tell what had really happened. 
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Instead of rewarding Grim as he had promised, 
Godard drove him away with hard words and 
threats: 

Now Grim knew that if Godard ever found out 
the truth, he would kill Havelok and Grim and his 
family, too. So Grim secretly sold his corn and his ~ 
sheep and his cattle and his horse and his swine and 
his geese and his hens. Then he strengthened 
his boat with a new mast and sail and stout cables 
and oars. 

When there was not a nail more wanting any- 
where, he went aboard ship with his wife and three 
sons and two daughters and young Havelok. When 
they were about a mile from shore, a north wind 
arose and drove them to England. There Grim 
settled by the shore and built a little earthen hut 
for his family. The place where he lived is called 
Grimsby to this very day. 

Grim was a clever fisherman and could make a 
good living with his net and line. He made strong 
baskets in which to carry his fish to sell in the town 
and country round about. In the morning he and 
his sons would set out with their baskets full of 
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fish and in the evening would always return with 
those same baskets full of bread and flour and corn 
and beans. Whenever Grim caught a great lam- 
prey, he carried it to the town of Lincoln and came 
back with his bags full of meal, mutton, and pork, 
and with hemp for the making of fishlines. In this 
way they lived for twelve years. They would not 
let Havelok work because he was a king’s son. It 
made him very sad to have to lie idle w hile Grim 
and his sons worked hard to support him. 

“T am no longer a baby,” he said at last. md 
can eat more than Grim and all his five children. I 
must work for my living. It is no shame to work. 
I will set out to-morrow.” 

On the next morning Havelok set forth, and in 
his basket he carried more fish than all the other 
four. He carried it well and sold it well. At night 
he gave over all the money to Grim and did not 
keep back a penny of what he had earned. After 
that, he went out to sell every day. 

Soon there came a great famine in the land. 
Grim could not get enough corn and bread to feed 
all his family. He was especially afraid on Have- 
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lok’s account, for Havelok was big and strong and 
could eat more fish than could be pulled from the 
sea. : 

“Havelok,” he said, ‘I am afraid we must die, 
for we are hungry and have no bread. It will be 
better for you to go away. In the town of Lincoln 
lives many a good man in whose service you may 
earn a living. You had better go there; but, alas, 
you have no clothes. I must cut you a coat out of 
my sail or you will take cold.”’ 

He took the shears down from a nail and made of 
the sail a new coat for Havelok. Havelok put it 
on. Then, to save his poor stockings and shoes, 
he walked barefoot to Lincoln. 

He had no friend in Lincoln and knew nowhere to 
go. For two whole days and nights he wandered 
around the streets without finding anything to eat, 
for no one would give him any work to do. On the 
third day came a call of “ Porters, porters, all come 
here!” It was the Earl of Cornwall’s cook, speak- 
ing. He wanted someone to carry home the meat 
he had bought at the market. Like a spark from 
the fire, Havelok jumped forward. He pushed 
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down the nine or ten men in his way, left them 
lying on the ground, and pressed forward to the 
cook. He took the earl’s meat and carried it to 
the castle. For pay he received a penny loaf of 
bread. 

The next day he watched for the cook near the 


market and soon saw him with many fish which he 
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had bought for the Earl of Cornwall. At the call 
for porters, Havelok pushed down in a heap sixteen 
stout men who stood in his way and took up a 
whole cartload of fish on his head. Then he did 
not stop a moment until he reached the castle, 
where men took the load from him. 

The cook, seeing what a strong man he was, said 
to him, “ Will you work for me? I shall be glad to 
feed you, for the meat that you eat is well spent.”’ 

“Kind sir,’ Havelok answered, ‘I ask nothing 
better. Give me enough to eat and I will serve you 
in any way you wish. I can fetch and carry, break 
sticks, kindle and blow the fire, skin eels, and wash 
dishes.” 

“That is all I wish,” said the cook. ‘Go sit 
over there and eat all the bread and broth you 
want.” 

So Havelok lived on at the castle and ate and 
worked. He carried heavy burdens gladly. He 
always spoke cheerfully. The little children in the 
meadows loved to play with him. All men of high 
and low degree spoke of his strength and beauty 


and gentleness. 
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Still he had nothing to wear but the old coat 
made out of a sail. The cook was sorry for that 
and finally bought him new garments and stockings 
and shoes. When he was dressed in the new clothes, 
he seemed the handsomest man in all the world. At 
the Lincoln games, he stood taller by head and 
shoulders than the strongest man there. 


2. The Princess Goldborough 


In those days Earl Godrich of Cornwall had all 
England in his power, even though he was not him- 
self king. The real king had died, leaving his 
beautiful little daughter, Goldborough, in the care 
of Earl Godrich. He had promised to protect her 
and her country until she was old enough to be 
queen and then to find her the handsomest and 
strongest man in England for a husband. 

In this way Earl Godrich had all the power in 
England in his hands until Princess Goldborough 
should be twenty. He could send judges and 
establish courts all over the kingdom, appoint sher- 
iffs and hangmen, and set swordsmen to rid the 
forests of robbers and bandits. As time went on, 
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he could not bear to think of losing all this power 
and serving Goldborough. He was a wicked man 
and cared nothing for his promises. He sent Gold- 
borough from the royal palace at Winchester to the 
seashore at Dover. There he shut her in a gloomy 
castle and kept her for many long, lonely years. 
Now Earl Godrich had brought into Lincoln 
many strong men — earls, barons, champions, and 


bondsmen. ach year they held a contest of |— 


strength. One of the favorite games at these con- 
tests was called “Putting the Stone.” Many had 
noticed the great strength of Havelok and at last 
some one asked him to try his hand at the game. 
He picked up the huge stone, lifted it above: his 
head, and threw it twelve feet and more beyond the 
mark of the champions. Then talk of his strength 
spread more than ever. 

When Godrich heard of the strength and beauty 
of his cook’s servant, he said to himself, ‘This 
Havelok seems to be the strongest and handsomest 
man in all England. I will marry Goldborough to 
him: Then I can keep all the power in England my- 
self, for, if Goldborough 1s married to a man below 
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her in rank, she will lose the right to the English 
throne.”’ 

He brought Goldborough to Lincoln with great 
ringing of bells and told her that he would give her 
to the fairest man alive. Goldborough answered 
that she would marry no man but a king ora king’s 
son. Then Godrich was very, very angry. 

“You never will be mistress over me, my fine 
lady,” said he. “To-morrow you are to marry my © 
cook’s servant.” 

The next morning, when the bell at daybreak 
had rung, Earl Godrich sent for Havelok and said, 
“Do you want to marry, sir? I have found a fair 
bride for you.” 

“No,” answered Havelok, “for how can I keep a 
wife? I can neither feed nor clothe her. I have no 
house nor gold nor bread nor cloth, except a piece 
of an old sail. Even the clothes I wear belong to 
the cook, and I am his servant.” 

Then Godrich had him seized and beaten, and 
threatened to kill him if he did not marry. So he 
forced Havelok to agree to be married. By 
threatening to burn Goldborough alive, he forced 
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her, also, to obey his commands. Soon Havelok 
and Goldborough were married hard and fast. 
Now Havelok knew that Earl Godrich hated 
Goldborough and would put her to shame if she 
stayed in Lincoln as the wife of a kitchen servant. 
So he decided to take her back to the faithful Grim 
and his family. When Havelok and Goldborough 
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reached Grimsby, they found that Grim was dead. 
But his five children were all living, and they ran 
out joyfully to greet Havelok. Grim had prospered 
and had left them horses and cattle and gold and 
silver. They offered to share all with Havelok 
and Goldborough and to serve them faithfully. 
They built a roaring fire and spared neither goose 
nor hen to make a wedding feast. 

That night Goldborough lay awake grieving be- 
cause she had been forced to marry the cook’s serv- | 
ant and lose her right to the English throne. She 
had only kind thoughts for her husband, who she 
knew had been forced to marry her. He had been 
courteous and respectful to her, and he was, indeed, 
the handsomest man she had ever seen; but she 
mourned the loss of the kingdom that was rightly 
hers and thought sadly of her people who must 
suffer under the unjust and cruel Godrich. 

Suddenly, as he lay asleep, she noticed a light 
on the shoulder of Havelok. Looking more closely 
she saw that there was a cross on his right shoul- 
der that appeared as though made of red gold. 

Then she heard a strange voice saying, ‘‘Gold- 
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borough, sorrow no more, for Havelok is a king’s 
son. He will rule over all Denmark and England, 
and you will live to be queen of two countries.” 

The next morning Havelok told Goldborough 
that he had dreamed a marvelous dream. It seemed 
that he was in Denmark on a high hill overlooking 
all the country. As he stretched out his arms to it, 
they grew so long that they surrounded the whole 
land, and when he went to draw them back, castles 
and towns clung to them, and keys fell at his feet. 
Then he had dreamed that the same thing hap- 
pened to.him in England. 

Goldborough told him that the dream meant that 
some day he would hold both England and Den- 
mark in his power. She advised him to take Grim’s 
three sons, Robert the Red, William Wendath, and 
Hugh Raven, and go at once to Denmark. 


3. Denmark and England 


So Havelok and Goldborough and the three broth- 
ers set forth for Denmark. They went disguised 
as traveling merchants. When they arrived at the 
province ruled by Ubbe, a great Danish earl, they 
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asked him for permission to trade throughout the 
country and made sure of his friendship by giving 
him a gold ring. Then Ubbe asked Havelok to 
meet him at his castle and there feasted him and 
Goldborough with the best of everything. After 
dinner he sent them to the house of Bernard Brun, 
the richest man in town, to pass the night. 

As they were all sitting at supper, sixty strong 
thieves attacked the house with long knives and 
swords. They broke the door through. Havelok 
jumped up, pulled up the doorpost for a weapon, 
and slew three at the first stroke. He hit the fourth 
on the head, struck the fifth on the shoulders, and 
broke the neck of the sixth. Still they all rushed on 
him like a pack of wolves and struck at him with 
stones, clubs, and swords until his blood flowed 
from twenty wide wounds as water from a spring. 
Yet he fought on and on until he had twenty men 
lying dead around him. 

Hugh Raven heard the great clamor and, looking 
out, saw men beating on Havelok as blacksmiths 
beat upon an anvil. He called to his brothers to 
take up weapons and follow him. Robert the Red 
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gripped a staff and William Wendath a club. 
Their host, Bernard Brun, held his ax. Then they 
sprang out like wild men and broke arms and knees 
and shanks and thighs and heads. They killed the 
whole sixty thieves. 

In the morning, Earl Ubbe heard of the fight and 
of the strength of the stranger. He went at once to 
the house of Bernard Brun. There he found Have- 
lok sorely wounded, but his physician said that 
Havelok’s wounds could be cured. Earl Ubbe was 
so struck by Havelok’s strength and beauty that he 
took him to his own castle to be cared for. 

That night he saw a light shining out of the room 
where Havelok lay. ‘At this time of night only a 
thief has a light,” he said to himself. “I must go 
and see what it means.” 

He went into the room where Havelok was sleep- 
ing. On Havelok’s bare shoulder glowed the cross, 
red as aruby. Ubbe knew that these were signs of 
royalty and came closer. Then he noticed that no 
brothers could look more alike than this stranger 
and the former King of Denmark, and he knew 
that Havelok must be the King’s son. He fell at 
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Havelok’s side and kissed his hand. Havelok 
awoke and at first suspected some treachery; but 
Ubbe’s promises to be faithful to him showed him 
that here indeed was a valuable friend. 

The next morning, Ubbe made Havelok a knight. 
Then he called together all the people in his prov- 
ince and told them that Havelok was the real 
ruler of Denmark and that Godard was a traitor. 
They all swore allegiance to Havelok. Next, 
Ubbe sent messages far and wide throughout Den- | 
mark to summon all the barons and knights and 
sheriffs. When they were all at his castle, he told 
them that he had found their king. 

Then Havelok was crowned King of Denmark. 
There was feasting for forty days. The nobles 
jousted, wrestled, put the stone, and hunted the 
wild boar. In the evening, the gleemen played 
upon the harp and the drum and sang ballads and 
told stories. King Havelok rewarded Robert the 
Red, William Wendath, and Hugh Raven by mak- 
ing them barons and giving them each broad lands 
and twenty knights to serve them. 

’ As soon as the celebration was over, King Have- 
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lok and his barons set out to find the wicked Godard. 
Robert the Red was the first to come upon his 
tracks. When they all found him, he fought ter- 
ribly. Even after his own knights had run away 
from him, he wounded and killed twelve of Have- 
lok’s men. At last he was captured and bound and 
cast into prison. . 

Then Havelok and Goldborough and a large com- 
pany of Danish knights sailed back to England and 
landed at Grimsby. When Earl Godrich of Corn- 
wall heard that Havelok had become king of Den- 
mark and that he and his queen, the true heir of 
England, had come to Grimsby, he commanded all 
his knights to join him at Lincoln. Whoever dis- 
obeyed the command would be made a slave and 
held in slavery forever. When they had come 
together, he told them that the Danes were at 
Grimsby threatening to capture England. They 
all jumped to their horses and hurried to find the 
enemy at Grimsby. There a mighty battle was 
fought, and many brave deeds were done. 

The fight lasted from sunrise until sunset. The 
wicked Godrich wounded Ubbe sorely and attacked 
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the Danes and struck them to the ground on every 
side until Havelok came riding down upon his war 
horse. Godrich cleft Havelok’s shield in two. Fora 
moment it seemed as though he would win. Then 
Havelok struck Godrich’s sword out of his hand. 
After that he took him by the neck, bound him in 


chains, and sent him to Queen Goldborough. He 
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commanded that no man harm Godrich, for he was 
a knight and had the right to a fair trial by his fellow 
knights. 

The Englishmen soon found that Havelok was a 
just ruler and that his wife, the fair Goldborough, 
was the true heir to their kingdom. They came to 
Havelok and promised to serve him and_ they 
hailed Goldborough as their queen. They wanted 
to hang the traitor, Godrich, at once, but Havelok 
bade them wait for his trial by the knights. The 
knights tried him and sentenced him to death. 

Then Havelok received an oath of allegiance 
from the English and was crowned King of England. 
He rewarded all his old friends generously, even the 
cook, whom he made Earl of Cornwall in Godrich’s 
place. He sent all his Danish subjects home with 
many rich presents and appointed Ubbe to rule in 
Denmark in his name. 

After this King Havelok and Queen Goldborough 
ruled happily in England for sixty years and had 
fifteen children, of whom every son became a king 
and every daughter a queen. 

— Harriet Buxton Barsour (Adapted). 
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SUGGESTED READING 


‘“Havelok the Dane” is taken from a book named 
Old English Tales Retold, by Harriet Buxton Barbour. 
It contains a number of unusual stories about heroes 
who lived in the time called ‘‘the Middle Ages.” Other 
interesting books about this period are The Story of 
Roland, by James Baldwin; The Boy’s King Arthur, by 
Sidney Lanier; and King Arthur and His Knights, The 
Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, and Otto of the Silver 
Hand, by Howard Pyle. 


FInp THE ANSWER 


Find in the story the parts that answer these ques- 
tions. You may read the answers aloud, or, if your 
teacher prefers, you may write on a paper, after the 
number of each question, the number of the page on 
which the answer is found and the number of the para- 
graph on that page in which the answer appears. 


I 


1. What caused Grim to believe that Havelok was 
heir to the throne? 


2. Who was Leve? 
3. Who were the Anglo-Saxons? 


4. What journey did Grim take through fear of God- 
ard? 
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5. In what man’s castle did Havelok find work? 
6. In what country was Havelok born? 

7. How did Grim make a living in England? 

8. What reward did ‘Godard promise to Grim? 


Il 
9. Why did Earl Godrich keep Goldborough shut up 

for many years? 

10. Where did Hayelok take his wife after their mar- 
riage? 

11. What men did Goldborough advise Havelok to 
take with him to Denmark? 

12. Whose daughter was Goldborough? 

13. Why did Earl Godrich plan to marry Havelok to 
Goldborough? 


14. What strange message did Goldborough receive 
about Havelok? 
Ill 


15. What interrupted the supper at the house of Ber- 
nard Brun? 


16. Who ruled in Denmark in Havelok’s name? 


17. What reward did Havelok give to his old friend, 
the cook? 
18. How long did Havelok and Goldborough reign? 
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19. What, beside the red cross, made Ubbe believe 
that Havelok was the rightful king of Denmark? 


20. Who were Robert the Red, William Wendath, and 
Hugh Raven? 


Turines To Do 


Havelok, as you have read, lived in that long-ago 
time that people call ‘‘the Middle Ages.” It might 
be interesting to find out what you can about life in 
the Middle Ages. Your class might be divided into 
groups and each group might look up one of the follow- 
ing topics and then report to the class as a whole. 

1. How a great noble like the Earl of Cornwall lived. 

2. How a poor man like Grim lived. 

3. How a battle like the one at Grimsby was fought. 

You will need to find out about the great man’s lands, 
and castle, and servants. You will want to know 
whether Grim owned the land on which he lived. You 
will need to find out what weapons were used in battle 
and how men protected their bodies from injury when 
they fought. Books that will tell you many of the 
things you need to know are Elementary World History, 
by Beard and Bagley, pages 103-45; America’s Heritage 
from Long Ago, by McGuire and Phillips, pages 244-361, 
and Heroes of the Middle Ages, Chapters XXITI-XXVI1, 
and When Knights Were Bold, Chapters X—XV, both by 
Eva March Tappan. 





HUNTING SONG 


In this poem, Sir Walter Scott describes an Eng- 


lish hunting scene of the Middle Ages. 


Waken, lords and ladies gay! 
On the mountain dawns the day; 
All the jolly chase is here, 
With hawk, and horse, and hunting spear! 
Hounds are in their couples yelling. 
Hawks are whistling, horns are knelling; 
Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 


The mist has left the mountain gray, 
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Springlets in the dawn are steaming, 
Diamonds on the brake are gleaming; 
And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green ; 
Now we come to chant our lay, 


“Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 


Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the greensward haste away; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot and tall of size; 

We can show the marks he made, 

When ’gainst the oak his antlers fray’d; 

You shall see him brought to bay, 
Waken, lords and ladies gay. 


Louder, louder chant the lay, 

‘Waken, lords and ladies gay!” 

Tell them youth, and mirth, and glee 

Run a course as well as we; 

Time, stern huntsman! who can balk, 

Stanch as hound, and fleet as hawk? 

Think of this, and rise with day, 
Gentle lords and ladies gay. 


—Srr WALTER ScOTT. 


IDUNA AND HER APPLES 


In ancient times the peoples of northern Europe 
believed in a very powerful god named Odin who 
lived with other gods and goddesses in a beautiful 
place called Asgard. Odin’s sons were Thor, the 
strongest of the gods; Vidar, who was almost as 
strong as Thor; Bragi, the god of poetry; Balder, 
the god of sunlight; and blind Hoder, the god of 
winter. 

Folk tales that are about gods and goddesses are 
called myths. Many tales are told in the old Norse 
mythology about the different gods and goddesses 
of Asgard. This story is about an adventure of 


Iduna, who was the wife of Brag. 


1. Loki and the Giant 


In Asgard there was a garden, and in that garden 
there grew a tree, and on that tree there grew shining 


apples. You know well that every day that passes 
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makes us older and brings us to that day when we 
shall be bent and feeble. But those shining apples 
that grew in Asgard — people who ate of them 
every day grew never a day older, for the eating of 
the apples kept old age away. 

-Iduna, the Goddess, tended the tree on which the 
shining apples grew. None would grow on the tree 
unless she was there to tend it. No one but Iduna 
might pluck the shining apples. Each morning she 
plucked them and left them in her basket and every 
day the Gods and Goddesses came to her garden 
that they might eat the shining apples and so stay 
forever young. 

Iduna never went out of her garden. All day and 
every day she stayed in the garden or in her golden 
house beside it, and all day and every day she 
listened to Bragi, her husband, tell a story that 
never had an end. But a time came when Iduna 
and her apples were lost to Asgard, and the Gods 
and Goddesses felt old age coming on. How all 
that happened shall now be told. 

Odin, the Father of the Gods, often went into 
the World of Men to watch over their doings. 
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Once he took Loki with him — Loki, the doer of 
good and the doer of evil. For a long time they 
traveled through the World of Men. At last they 
came near to Jotunheim, the Land of the Giants. 

It was a bleak and empty region. There were no 
erowing things there, not even trees with berries. 
There were no birds; there were no animals. As 
Odin, the Father of the Gods, and Loki, the doer 
of good and evil, went through the region, hunger 
came upon them. But in all the land around they 
saw nothing that they could eat. 

Loki, running here and running there, came at 
last upon a herd of wild cattle. Creeping up on 
them, he caught hold of a young bull and killed him. 
Then he cut up the flesh into strips of meat. He 
lighted a fire and put the meat on to roast. - While 
the meat was being cooked, Odin, the Father of the 
Gods, a little way off, sat thinking of the things he 
had seen in the World of Men. 

Loki made himself busy putting more and more 
logs on the fire. At last he called to Odin, and the 
Father of the Gods came and sat down near the 
fire to eat the meal. 
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But when the meat was taken off the cooking- 
spits and when Odin went to cut it, he found that it 
was still raw. He smiled at Loki for thinking the 
meat was cooked, and Loki, troubled that he had 
made a mistake, put the meat back, and put more 
logs upon the fire. Again Loki took the meat off 
the cooking-spits and called Odin to the meal. 

Odin, when he took the meat that Loki brought 
him, found that it was as raw as if it had never 
been put upon the fire. ‘Is this a trick of yours, 
Loki?” he said. 

Loki was so angry at the meat’s being raw that 
Odin saw he was playing no tricks. In his hunger, 
Loki raged at the meat and he raged at the fire. 
Again he put the meat on the cooking-spits and 
put more logs on the fire. Every hour he would 
take up the meat, sure that it was now cooked, 
and every time he took it off Odin would find 
that the meat was as raw as it had been the first 
time they took it off the fire. 

Now Odin knew that the meat must be under 
some enchantment by the Giants. He stood up 
and went on his way, hungry but strong. Loki, 
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however, would not leave the meat that he had put 
back on the fire. He would make it be cooked, he 
declared, and he would not leave that place hungry. 

The dawn came and he took up the meat again. 
As he was lifting it off the fire he heard a whir of 
wings above his head. Looking up, he saw a mighty 
eagle, the largest eagle that had ever appeared in 
the sky. The eagle circled round and round and 
came above Loki’s head. ‘‘Can you not cook your 
food?” the eagle screamed to him. 

“T cannot cook it,”’ said Loki. 

“T will cook it for you, if you will give me a 


d 


share,” screamed the eagle. 

‘““Come, then, and cook it for me,” said Loki. 

The eagle circled round until he was above the 
fire. Then flapping his great wings over it, he made 
the fire blaze and blaze. A heat such as Loki had 
never felt before came from the burning logs. Ina 
minute he drew the meat from the spits and found 
that it was well cooked. * 

‘““My share, my share, give me my share,” the 
eagle screamed at him. He flew down, and seiz- 
ing on a large piece of meat, instantly devoured it. 
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He seized on another piece. Piece after piece he 
devoured until it looked as if Loki would be left 
with no meat for his meal. 

As the eagle seized on the last piece, Loki became 
anery indeed. Taking up the spit on which the 
meat had been cooked, he struck at the eagle. 
There was a clang as if he had struck metal. The 
wood of the spit did not come away. It stuck to 
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the breast of the eagle. But Loki did not let go his 
hold on the spit. Suddenly the eagle rose in the air. 
Loki, who held to the spit that was fastened to the 
eagle’s breast, was carried up with him. 

Before he knew what had happened Loki was 
miles and miles up in the air and the eagle was 
flying with him towards J otunheim, the Land of the 
Giants. And the eagle was screaming out, “Loki, 
friend Loki, I have you at last. It was you who 
did cheat my brother of his reward for building 
the wall round Asgard. But, Loki, I have you at 
last. Know now that Thiassi the Giant has cap- 
tured you, O Loki, most cunning of the Dwellers 
in Asgard.” 

Thus the eagle screamed as he went flying with 
Loki towards Jotunheim, the Land of the Giants. 
They passed over the river that divides J otunheim 
from Midgard, the World of Men. And now Loki 
saw a terrible place beneath him, a land of ice and 
rock. Great mountains were there. They were 
lighted by neither sun nor moon, but by columns of 
fire thrown up now and again through cracks in 
the earth or out of the peaks of the mountains. 
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Over a great iceberg the eagle hovered. Sud- 
denly he shook the spit from his breast and Loki 
fell down on the ice. The eagle screamed out to 
him, ‘You are in my power at last, O most cun- 
ning of all the dwellers in Asgard.” The eagle 
left Loki there and flew away into a crack in the 
mountain. 

Miserable indeed was Loki upon that iceberg. 
The cold was deadly. He could not die there, for 
he was one of the Dwellers in Asgard and death 
might not come to him that way. He might not 
die, but he felt bound to that iceberg with chains 
of cold. 

After a day his captor came to him, not as an 
eagle this time, but in his own form, that of Thiassi 
the Giant. 

“Do you wish to leave the iceberg, Loki,” he 
said, ‘‘and return to your pleasant place in As- 
gard?” 

“OQ that I might leave this iceberg!” Loki 
said, with the tears freezing on his face. 

“You may leave it when you are ready to pay 
your ransom to me,” said Thiassi. ‘You will have 
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to get me the shining apples that _Iduna keeps in 
her basket.’ . 

“T eannot get Iduna’s apples for you, Thiassi,”’ 
said Loki. 

“Then stay upon the iceberg,” said Thiassi the 
Giant. He went away and left Loki there with the 
terrible winds buffeting him as with blows of a 
hammer. 

When Thiassi came again and spoke to him 
about his ransom, Loki said, ‘‘There is no way of 
getting the shining apples from Iduna.” 

“There must be some way, O cunning Loki,” 
said the Giant. 

“Tduna, although she guards well the shining 
apples, is simple-minded,” said Loki. “It may 
be that I shall be able to get her to go outside the 
wall of Asgard. If she goes out, she will take her 
shining apples with her, for she never lets them go 
out of her hand except when she gives them to the 
Gods and Goddesses to eat.”’ 

“Make it so that she will go outside the wall of 
Asgard,” said the Giant. “If she goes outside 
the wall, I shall get the apples from her. Swear by 
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the World-Tree that you will lure Iduna beyond the 
wall of Asgard. Swear it, Loki, and I will let you 
go.” 

“T swear that I will lure Iduna beyond the wall of 
Asgard if you will take me off this iceberg,” said 
Loki. 

Then Thiassi changed himself once more into 
-a mighty eagle, and taking Loki in his claws, he 
flew with him over the stream that divides Jotun- 
heim, the Land of the Giants, from Midgard, the 
World of Men. He left Loki on the ground of Mid- 
gard, and Loki then went on his way to Asgard. 

Now Odin had already returned and he had told 
the dwellers in Asgard of Loki’s attempt to cook 
the enchanted meat. All laughed to think that 
Loki had been left hungry for all his cunning. Then 
when he came into Asgard looking so famished, 
they thought it was because he had had nothing to 
eat. They laughed at him more and more. But 
they brought him into the Feast Hall and they 
gave him the best of food with wine out of Odin’s 
wine cup. When the feast was over, the Dwell- 
ers in Asgard went to Iduna’s garden as was their 


custom. 
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2. The Stolen Apples 


There sat Iduna in the golden house that opened 
on her garden. Had she been in the World of Men, 
everyone who saw her would have smiled with joy, 
seeing one so fair and good. She had eyes as blue 
as the blue sky, and she smiled as if she were re- 
membering lovely things she had seen or heard. 
The basket of shining apples was beside her. 

To each God and Goddess Iduna gave a shining 
apple. Each one ate the apple given, all rejoicing 
to think that they would never become a day older. 
Then Odin, the Father of the Gods, said the runes 
that were always said in praise of Iduna, and the 
dwellers in Asgard went out of Iduna’s garden, each 
one going to his or her own shining house. 

All went except Loki, the doer of good and the 
doer of evil. Loki sat in the garden, watching fair 
and simple Iduna. After a while she spoke to him 
and said, ‘“Why do you still stay here, wise Loki?” 

“To look well on the apples,” Loki said. “I am 
wondering if the apples I saw yesterday are really 
as shining as the apples that are in your basket.” 
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“There are no apples in the world so shining as 
mine,” said Iduna. 

“The apples I saw were more shining,” said Loki. 
“Yes, and they smelled better, Iduna.”’ 

Iduna was troubled at what Loki told her. Her 
eyes filled with tears to think that there might be 
more shining apples in the world than hers. “O 
Loki,” she said, “it cannot be. No apples are 
more shining than the apples I pluck off the tree in 
my garden and none smell so sweet.” 

‘Go, then, and see,’ said Loki. ‘Just outside 
Asgard is the tree that has the apples I saw. You, 
Iduna, since you never leave your garden, do not 
know what grows in the world. Go outside of 
Asgard and see.” 

“T will go and see, Loki,” said Iduna, the fair 
and simple. 

TIduna went outside the wall of Asgard. She went 
to the place where Loki had told her the apples 
grew. But as she looked this way and that way, 
Iduna heard a whir of wings above her. Looking 
up, she saw a mighty eagle, the largest eagle that 
had ever appeared in the sky. 
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She drew back toward the gate of Asgard. 
Then the great eagle swooped down. Iduna felt 
herself lifted up, and then she was carried away 


from Asgard, away, away — away over Midgard 
Where men lived, away towards the rocks and 
snows of Jotunheim. Across the river that flows 
between the World of Men and the Land of the 
Giants, Iduna was taken. 
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Then the eagle flew into a cleft in a mountain 
and Iduna saw a cavernous hall lighted up by col- 
umns of fire that burst up from the earth. 

The eagle loosened his grip on Iduna and she sank 
down on the ground of the cavern. The wings and 
the feathers fell from the eagle and she saw that he 
was a terrible giant. 

“Oh, why have you carried me away from As- 
gard and brought me to this place?” Iduna cried. 

“That I might eat your shining apples, Iduna,”’ 
said Thiassi the Giant. 

“That will never be, for I will not give them to 
you,” said Iduna. 

‘Give me the apples to eat, and I will carry you 
back to Asgard.” 

“No, no, that cannot be. I have been trusted 
with the shining apples that I might give them to 
the Gods only.” 

“Then I shall take the apples from you,’ 
Thiassi the Giant. 

He took the basket out of her hands and opened 
it. But when he touched the apples they shriveled 
under his hands. He left them in the basket, and 


b] 


said 
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he set the basket down, for he knew now that the 
apples would be of no help to him unless Iduna 
gave them to him with her own hands. 

“You must stay with me here until you give me 
the shining apples,” he said to her. 

Then was poor Iduna frightened. She was 
frightened of the strange cave and frightened of the 
fire that kept bursting up out of the earth and she 
was frightened of the terrible Giant. But above all 
she was frightened to think of the evil that would 
fall upon the Dwellers in Asgard if she were not 
there to give them the shining apples to eat. 

The Giant came to her again. But still Iduna 
would not give him the shining apples. So there 
in the cave she stayed, the Giant troubling her 
every day. She grew more and more fearful as she 
saw in her dreams the Dwellers in Asgard go to her 
garden — go there, and not being given the shining 
apples, see a change coming over themselves and 
over each other. 

It was as Iduna saw it in her dreams. Every 
day the Dwellers in Asgard went to her garden — 
Odin and Thor, Hoder and Balder, Tyr and Heim- 


‘ee 
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dall, Vidar and Vali, with Frigga, Freya, Nanna, 
and Sif. There was no one to pluck the apples 
for them —and a change began to come over the 
Gods and Goddesses. 

They no longer walked lightly; their shoulders be- 
came bent; their eyes no longer were as bright as 
dew-drops. When they looked upon one another 
they saw the change. Age was coming upon the 
Dwellers in Asgard. 

They knew that the time would come when 
Frigga would be gray and old; when Sif’s golden 
hair would fade; when Odin would no longer have 
his clear wisdom; and when Thor would not have 
strength enough to raise and fling his thunderbolts. 
The Dwellers in Asgard were saddened by this 
knowledge, and it seemed to them that all bright- 
ness had gone from their shining city. 

Where was Iduna whose apples would give back 
youth and strength and beauty to the Dwellers in 
Asgard? The Gods had searched for her through 
the World of Men. No trace of her did they find. 
But now Odin, who was very wise, saw a means to 
get knowledge of where Iduna was hidden. 
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He summoned his two ravens, Hugin and Munin, ~ 
his two ravens that knew all things that were past 
and all things that were to come. He summoned 
Hugin and Munin and they came, and one sat on 
his right shoulder and one sat on his left shoulder, 
and they told him deep secrets. They told him of 
Thiassi and of his desire for the shining apples that 
the Dwellers in Asgard ate, and of how Loki had 
deceived Iduna, the fair and simple. 

What Odin learnt from his ravens was told in the 
Council of the Gods. Then Thor the Strong went 
to Loki and laid hands upon him. When Loki 
found himself in the grip of the strong God, he 
said, ‘What do you want, O Thor?” 

“T want to hurl you into a chasm in the ground 
and strike you with my thunder,” said the strong 
God. “It was you who brought it about that 
Iduna went away from Asgard.” 

“O Thor,” said Loki, ‘‘do not crush me with your 
thunder. Let me stay in Asgard. I will try to 
bring Iduna back.” 

“The judgment of the Gods,” said Thor, “is that 
you, the cunning one, should go to Jotunheim, and 
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by your craft win Iduna back from the Giants. Go 
or else I will hurl you into a chasm and crush you 
with my thunder.” 

“T will go,” said Loki. 

From Frigga, the wife of Odin, Loki borrowed a 
dress of falcon feathers that she owned. He clad 
himself in it, and flew to Jotunheim in the form 


of a falcon. 
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He searched through Jotunheim until he found 
Thiassi’s daughter, Skadi. He flew before Skadi 
and he let the Giant maid catch him and hold him 
as a pet. One day the Giant maid carried him 
into the cave where Iduna, the fair and simple, was 
held. 

When Loki saw Iduna there he knew that part of 
his quest was ended. Now he had to get Iduna out 
of Jotunheim and away to Asgard. He stayed no 
more with the Giant maid, but flew up into the 
high rocks of the cave. Skadi wept for the flight of 
her pet, but she ceased to search and to call and 
went away from the cave. 

Then Loki, the doer of good and the doer of evil, 
flew to where Iduna was sitting and spoke to her. 
Iduna, when she knew that one of the Dwellers in 
Asgard was near, wept for Joy.. 

Loki told her what she was to do. By the power 
of a spell that was given him he was able to change 
her into the form of a sparrow. But before this 
change was made, she took the shining apples out 
of her basket and flung them into places where the 
Giant would never find them. 
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Skadi, coming back to the cave, saw the falcon 
fly out with the sparrow beside him. She cried 
out to her father and the Giant knew that the 
faleon was Loki and the sparrow was Iduna. He 
- changed himself into the form of a mighty eagle. 
By this time sparrow and falcon were out of sight, 
but Thiassi, knowing that he could make better 
flight than they, flew towards Asgard. 

Soon he saw them. ‘They flew with all the power 
they had, but the great wings of the eagle brought 
him nearer and nearer to them. The Dwellers in 
Asgard, standing on the wall, saw the falcon and 
the sparrow with the great eagle pursuing them. 
They knew who they were — Loki and Iduna 
with Thiassi in pursuit. 

As they watched the eagle winging nearer and 
nearer, the Dwellers in Asgard were fearful that 
the falcon and the sparrow would be caught and 
that Iduna would be taken again by Thiassi. 
They lighted great fires upon the wall, knowing 
that Loki would find a safe way through the fires, 
bringing Iduna with him, but that Thiassi would 


not find a way. 
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The falcon and the sparrow flew toward the fires. 
Loki went between the flames and brought Iduna 
with him. And Thiassi, coming up to the fires 
and finding no way through, beat his wings against 
the flames. So it came that he fell down from the 
wall and died. 

Thus Iduna was brought back to Asgard. Once 
again she sat in the golden house that opened to her 
garden, once again she plucked the shining apples 
off the tree she tended, and once again she gave 
them to the Dwellers in Asgard. And the Dwellers 
in Asgard walked lightly again, and brightness 
came into their eyes and into their cheeks. Age no 
more approached them; youth came back; light 
and joy were again in Asgard. 

— Papraic Cotum (Adapted). 


SUGGESTED READING 


This story is from a fine book of Norse myths by 
Padraic Colum, named The Children of Odin. If you 
would like to know more about Odin and the other 
dwellers in Asgard, you would probably enjoy also 
Stories of Northern Myths, by Emelie K. Baker, and In 
the Days of Giants, by Abbie F. Brown. 
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MakING A SUMMARY 
Sometimes we want to tell a long story very briefly. 

In order to do this, we pick out only the most important 
points. We call this a summary. From the following 
18 sentences pick out 9 that will tell briefly the story of 
Iduna. Copy the sentences on paper one after the 
other so as to form a paragraph. 

1. Long ago the people of northern Europe believed 
in many gods and goddesses, the chief of whom was Odin. 

2 Odin and the other gods and goddesses lived in 
Asgard. 

3 A son of Odin, named Bragi, had a wife whose 
name was Iduna. 

4. In Asgard, the home of the gods, the goddess 
Iduna had charge of a tree of shining apples. 

5. By eating Iduna’s apples the gods and goddesses 
remained forever young. 

6. Iduna always stayed in the garden when her apples 
grew or in her golden house. 

7. Loki, the evil doer in Asgard, was carried off and 
left on an iceberg by a giant whom he had offended. 

8. Loki had always been a troublemaker among the 
gods and goddesses. 

9. Thiassi, the giant, would not let Loki go, unless 
Loki would get him Iduna’s golden apples. 
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10. Loki promised and, when he returned to Asgard, 
he brought Iduna outside the walls by deceit. 


11. Iduna took with her a basket of the shining apples. 

12. Thiassi carried off Iduna, but she would not give 
him the apples in her basket. 

13. When Thiassi tried to take the apples, they 
shriveled under his hands. 

14. The gods began to grow old because Iduna was 
not with them to give them the shining apples. 

15. Odin compelled Loki to find a way to bring back 
Iduna. 


16. Loki turned Iduna into a sparrow so that she 
could escape. 


17. The giant Thiassi was killed. 


18. Iduna returned to Asgard and once more brought 
back youth to the gods and goddesses with her shining 
apples. 


Tuines To Do 


1. Draw and color a picture of some scene in ‘‘Iduna 
and Her Apples” which you would like to see illustrated 
and for which the artist has not made a picture. 


2. Make a list of the names of the Norse gods and 
goddesses mentioned in ‘“‘Iduna and Her Apples.” By 
consulting a large dictionary or an encyclopedia, find 
out what you can about each of these. 
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THE OLD POSTMAN 


There’s an old postman that I know. 
Up and down I see him go, 
But, oh, so lagging move his feet 


From house to house across the street! 
118 
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His back is bent with a double stoop, 
And his shoulders have a sagging droop. 
Queer just letters could bend him so — 
Small, light squares a breath can blow 
With one quick puff so far and wide. 

I think it must be things inside; 

All the thoughts that letters tell: 

Who are sick and who are well; 

Who are merry, who forlorn; 

People buried; babies born. 

Letters sweet like songs of birds, 
Letters full of wise long words, 

Letters big and letters smal! — 

Our old postman brings them all 

In the bag upon his back; 

(Strange, I think, it doesn’t crack!) 


As up and down the streets he bears 


Everybody’s joys and cares. 
— RacHEL FIELD. 





MAIL CARRIERS 


Have you ever mailed a letter that did not arrive? 
Probably most of you never have. Has anyone 
ever sent you a letter or parcel by mail that did 
not reach you? Probably few of you will answer 
é ” 

When a letter fails to reach its destination it is 
much more often because the sender has made a mis- 
take in the address than because of any error else- 
where. Most of us take the safe delivery of our 
mail as a matter of course — almost as much a 
matter of course as our having air and sunshine 
and occasional snow or rain. 

Even though snow falls, heat stifles, or storms 
rage, the postman comes. One of the post-office 
buildings in New York City has this inscription 
above the great pillars of its front entrance: 

Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of 
night stays these couriers from the swift comple- 


tion of their appointed rounds. 
120 
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Probably many people who read this inscription 
think that some one wrote it in honor of the 
faithful postmen of New York City or of the faith- 
ful carriers of mail in all parts of our country. It is 
indeed an appropriate tribute to postmen every- 
where; but it was not first written about American 
mail carriers. It is translated from the writings of 
the Greek historian, Herodotus, who lived about 
twenty-five hundred years ago; and he wrote it 
about the postriders of Persia. It is a generous 
tribute, for the Persians and the Greeks were ene- 
mies, and Herodotus spent a great part of his life 
writing a history of the wars between the two na- 
tions. 

You can see from this that carrying mail is a 
very old kind of job. We have had chauffeurs, and 
people employed in making moving pictures, and 
aviators, and some other kinds of workers for less 
than a man’s lifetime, but there have been mail 
carriers for five thousand years and more. 

One of the first persons we know about who sent 
out his mail with a stamp on it was a king in Asia 
called Sargon. However, the stamp he used was 
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not like ours, as you will see. Sargon lived about 
five thousand years ago and ruled over Chaldea, 
or Ancient Babylon, a country that lay just north- 
west of the Persian Gulf. He was a very powerful 
and very active king; and he frequently needed to 
send messengers to the various parts of his do- 


minions. 


It had been customary to send out a messenger 
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who had been told the message he was to carry. 
The messenger, a trained runner, ran as rapidly as 
possible to a place at some distance where another 
messenger was ready. The first messenger re- 
peated the message to the second, who went on 
till he met a third, and so on till the person was 
reached to whom the message was sent. However, 
in Sargon’s time or even earlier, people began to 
send messages inscribed on clay tablets. The mes- 
sage was scratched on the tablet while the clay 
was soft. Then the tablet was hardened by dry- 
ing it in the sun. 

Apparently fearing that some person, with wrong 
intent, might send a message and pretend that 
it had come from the king, Sargon had a seal cut 
from precious stone with which to stamp all state 
messages that he might send out. With Sargon’s 
great seal stamped into the clay, no one could doubt 
that the message came from him. The king wore 
this seal on a bracelet on his wrist; so that no one 
else could have an opportunity to use it. Sargon 
also had a smaller seal which he used for his pri- 


vate correspondence. 
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Should you visit the great museum in Paris, 
called the “Louvre,” you may see there to-day the 
two seals of King Sargon. Remember that King 
Sargon used these seals to stamp his letters. Do 
you see, now, where the term “postage stamp” has 
its origin? 

The early Egyptians used the same method of 
sending messages to a distant point that was fol- 
lowed in Chaldea. However, they began very 
early to use paper made from the papyrus plant for 
their letters and books. This was much more con- 
venient than the clay tablets of the Babylonians. 
The Egyptians used seals also. 

There is a story of one old Egyptian messenger 
who had to carry a message of great importance 
which the king who sent him feared might be 
stolen. The king, we are told, had the messenger’s 
head shaved and wrote the message on the shaven 
head. He kept the messenger shut up till his hair 
grew out. Then he sent him on his way with 
another message — not the important one — hidden 
in a sheath attached to his girdle. The messenger 
was stopped and the unimportant message read by 
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the king’s enemies, as the king had expected it would 
be. When the messenger finally arrived at his 
destination, he asked the man to whom the king 
had sent him to shave his head. This was done 
and the real message appeared. 

Among the most famous message carriers of 
ancient days were those of Greece. The Greeks 
had a great respect for the human body and believed 
in doing everything possible to keep it in good con- 
dition. As a result, there were no better athletes 
at that time than those of Greece; and their run- 
ners were unusually swift and strong. The Greek 
athletes had a chance to show what they could do 
in the great Olympic Games. The story of one 
famous long-distance runner of Ancient Greece is 
often told as an example of what these athletes 
could accomplish, but it 1s probable that there 
were few athletes equal to Pheidippides — the run- 
ner just mentioned. 

As has been said earlier, the Persians tried for a 
long time to conquer Greece. At last in the summer 
of 490 B.c. — about twenty-four hundred years 
ago — the Persian king, Darius, sailed across the 
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Aigean Sea with six hundred ships — sure that with 
so great a force he could defeat the Greeks at 
Eretria and Athens, the two cities he intended to 
attack. 

He succeeded in crushing Eretria; but news of 
the arrival of the Persians reached Athens, and 
the Athenians prepared for a hard fight. As they 
were much smaller in number than the Persians, 
they sent to Sparta, a city of Greece one hundred 
and forty miles away, to ask for aid. 

The messenger selected was Pheidippides, who 
was a regular bearer of messages for the city — 
that is, he was a mail carrier of that time. He was 
a superb athlete who had won all possible honors in 
the Olympic Games. He received the message 
from the Greek general at daybreak, started at 
once, and was in Sparta by sunset of the following 
day, though runners usually took four days for 
this journey. 

When Pheidippides gave his message to the 
Spartans, they said that they would help the Athe- 
nians, but that a religious law forbade their start- 
ing before the moon was full — which would be five 
days later. 
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Pheidippides was bitterly disappointed, for he 
knew that five days later would be too late. He 
rested over night and then hastened back to Athens. 
Only four days after leaving Athens, he was back 
in the city again. 

Since it was useless to wait for help from Sparta, 
the little Athenian army started out to meet the 
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great Persian host, which had just landed at Mara- 
thon, twenty-six miles from Athens. Pheidippides 
went with the Athenian army, though he might 
have remained in Athens for the rest he needed, 
had he wished to do so. 

The two forces met. Without waiting for the 
Persians to come forward, the Greeks rushed at 
their enemies and attacked them with spears. In 
one of the most famous battles the world has known, 
the Persians were defeated. .They fled to their 
ships, or, at least, to those that had not been set 
on fire by the Greeks, and sailed away, leaving 
many dead upon the battle-field 

Pheidippides volunteered to go back to Athens 
with the joyous news. He ran the twenty-six miles, 
entered the city gate and gave his message, and 
then fell dead at the feet of those who had come to 
meet him. 

At the modern Olympic Games, to which athletes 
come every four years from many countries, a 
Marathon Race is run by the swiftest runners in the 
world. It covers a distance of twenty-six miles 
and is run in memory of the brave Greek who, so 
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many years ago, gave his life for the honor of his 
country. 

The Persians had swift messengers also, but in 
Persia they usually rode on horseback, as the coun- 
try was not rough and mountainous like Greece. 
The messenger rode until he reached a point at 
which he met another messenger, the second messen- 
ger delivered the message to a third, and so on, 
until the message reached its destination. Herodo- 
tus, the old Greek historian, says, ‘“‘ Nothing mortal 
travels as fast as these Persian messengers.” It 
was about them that he made the statement that 
was quoted earlier in this story and which may now 
be found inscribed on a post-office building in 
New York City. 

About seventy years ago, a postal service quite 
like that of Ancient Persia was used in our own 
country, and was known as “The Pony Express.” 

The Romans greatly simplified the carrying of 
messages by building good roads for their mes- 
sengers to travel over. A Roman leader named 
Gaius Gracchus, who lived about two thousand 
years ago, had long straight roads built out of 
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Rome into the surrounding country. In preparing 
the roads, ditches were dug the width of the de- 
sired road and these were filled with crushed rock 
and earth. When this was packed down, it made 
a fine, smooth, hard road. There were five of 
these great highways. If you go to Italy to-day, 
you can still travel over one of these roads — the 
Appian Way, it is called. 

Gaius Gracchus had all the roads measured off 
by miles and had stone blocks — or posts — set up 
to mark the distances. It is probably from this 
beginning that we got the term post road and from 
that postman, post office and other related words. 
Over these roads, messengers traveled on horse- 
back and sometimes in chariots. Stations were 
located at various points along these Roman post 
roads as meeting places for the messengers, so that 
one messenger could always pass on his messages 
quickly to the next one. 

The messages carried in those old days were al- 
ways about matters of state. Any person who 
wished to send a private letter to a friend had to 
wait till some one he knew was traveling in the 
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direction the letter was to go. Perhaps you will 
remember that, in the Bible, St. Paul, who was a 
Roman, writes of sending his messages by various 
people whom he names. 

The Romans wrote with ink on paper made from 
the papyrus plant, which they obtained from Egypt. 
They also wrote on parchment, though not in the 
early days. Sometimes they scratched their mes- 
sages on wax tablets with a stylus. The advantage 
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of the wax tablet was that the wax could be made 
smooth and used again. A person receiving a 
message on wax, could smooth it off and send his 
reply on the same tablet. 

After the fall of Rome, the excellent postal system 
the Romans had developed was not extended. 
Europe was overrun by barbarians, education grew 
less common for many years, fewer people could 
write, and fewer letters were sent. This period is 
often called the ‘‘ Middle Ages’’; and, because edu- 
cation grew less common, it is sometimes called the 
“Dark Ages.” 

Riders on horseback, riding in relays, however, 
still carried messages for kings and lesser rulers. 
People who wanted to send messages to friends had 
to manage as best they could by paying messengers 
or getting travelers to take their letters. 

During this period, carrier pigeons began to be 
used. Men who fought in the wars called the 
“Crusades”? learned the use of the carrier pigeon 
while they were in Asia taking part in these wars. 
It was the Crusaders who brought this means of 
communication back to Europe. 
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As the world moved out of the Middle Ages, roads 
gradually improved and stagecoaches were fre- 
quently used for carrying the mail. The common 
people began to be permitted to send letters by the 
regular mail carriers, and the amount of mail sent 
became greatly increased. 

For many years people paid in money for sending 
a letter. They were charged according to the 
number of sheets of paper used and according to 
the distance the letter was to go. 

It was not until about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century that postage stamps began to be 
used and that the charge for a letter was made 
according to weight and not according to the num- 
ber of sheets of paper it contained. 

Benjamin Franklin, who had a hand in many im- 
provements in America, did a great deal to improve 
our postal service. He was able to make the 
Postal Department profitable to the government, 
which it had never been before. 

The invention of the steam engine and the build- 
ing of railroads were responsible for a great Increase 
in speed in the delivery of mail. The iron horse 
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could move much faster than the swiftest steed 
of flesh and blood. We had railroads in the east- 
ern part of the United States, however, long before 
we had them in the West. So, in order to get mes- 
sages rapidly from the East to the Pacific Coast, 
“The Pony Express” was established in 1860. 

The riders started from St. Joseph, Missouri, 
where the railroad from the East ended, and rode in 
relays, one rider passing on his two mail bags to 
another. In this way it was possible to send mail 
from St. Joseph to Sacramento in nine or ten days. 
Only important letters were sent in this way. 
Other mail traveled by stagecoach or went around 
Cape Horn in ships. The pony rider’s trip was of 
course a dangerous one — over rough country and 
across mountains, with always the possibility of 
meeting wild animals or hostile Indians. 

Each man rode an assigned number of miles, ex- 
changing horses at various stations along the way, 
and then made a return trip to his home station. 
The most famous of the pony riders was William 
Cody, more commonly known as “ Buffalo Bill.’”’ 

With the building of the Union Pacific and Cen- 
tral Pacific Railroads, the work of the Pony Express 
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riders was ended. Their work lasted only a few 
years, but it will always be remembered because 
of its picturesqueness and because of the courage 
it required. Only the air-mail pilot’s work, in 
recent years, has perhaps equaled it in these 


respects. 
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The entire country could now be crossed by 
train. More and more railroads were built till 
they reached all parts of the United States. For 
years trains were the fastest mail carriers. People 
believed there could be nothing faster. Anyone 
who spoke of a “flying machine” as a possibility 
was almost sure to be greeted with laughter. 

Then came the airplane. One of its most im- 
portant uses is the carrying of mail. Only a few 
years ago we had no air mail. Now there are air- 
ways over every continent, and there are no better 
fliers than the air-mail pilots. The words of Herod- 
otus written about long-ago Persian postriders 
may fittingly be used to describe these brave and 
able messengers: 

Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom of 
night stays these couriers from the swift comple- 
tion of their appointed rounds. 

The telegraph, the telephone, the radio have more 
and more completely annihilated time and space, 
but it is with human messengers that our story has 
to do; so it ends with the air-mail pilots. We have 
had many changes since the days of Pheidippides, 
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but we are glad to know that courage, hardihood, 
and faithfulness still remain. 


— JEAN Y. AYER. 


SUGGESTED READING 


You will find some exciting stories about mail carriers 
from long ago till now in How They Carried the Mail, by 
Joseph Walker. Books that tell much about the history 
of the world from its earliest days are The World We Live 
In, by Gertrude Hartman, and A Child’s History of the 
World, by Virgil M. Hillyer. Interesting stories about 
life in the Middle Ages are The Story of Robin Hood, by 
John Finnemore, and Waif Maid, by May McNeer.. 
The Adventures of Buffalo Bill, by William F. Cody, is 
the story of the most famous of the Pony Express 
riders. Another interesting book about these riders and 
their work is The Pony Express, by Arthur Chapman. 
You may find this a little difficult now. If so, you will 
enjoy it when you are in the seventh or eighth grade. 

“The Old Postman,” on pages 142-43, is from a de- 
lightful book of poems — The Pointed People, by Rachel 
Field. 


TITLES AND SUBTITLES 


Write on a paper the following three titles for divi- 
sions of the story Carrying the Mail. Leave some space 
under each title. 
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I. In ancient lands 
II. In the Middle Ages 
III. In later days, especially in America 


Read the sentences on this page and page 163. Be- 
low each of the titles on your paper, write the numbers 
of the sentences that belong with that title. For ex- 
ample, the first sentence belongs with Title Lite 


1. Benjamin Franklin greatly improved the postal 
service in America. 


2. There have been mail carriers for five thousand 
years, but in olden times they carried only letters about 
matters of state. 


3. After the fall of Rome, education grew less com- 
mon and fewer letters were sent. 


4. In ancient days, the messengers went on foot or on 
horseback and worked in relays. 


5. In the Middle Ages, carrier pigeons began to be 
used in Europe. 


6. The ancient Greek messengers traveled on foot. 


7. As the world moved out of the Middle Ages, roads 
grew better; and stagecoaches frequently carried the 
mail. 


8. Postage stamps began to be used about the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 
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9. As the carrying of mail grew easier, people were 
permitted to send letters to their friends by the regular 
carriers. 


10. The Persian messengers rode on horseback. 


11. Roman messengers were much helped by the fine 
roads built by Gaius Gracchus. 


12. The invention of the steam engine and the build- 
ing of railroads increased the speed of mail delivery. 


13. ‘‘The Pony Express”? was used before railroads 
were built in the western part of the United States. 


14. The roads built by Gaius Gracchus had stone 
posts set up to mark off distances. 


15. The fastest mail carriers we have at present are 
the aviators who carry mail. 


Tunes To Do 


1. If any of you collect stamps, it would be pleasant 
if you would bring your collection to school for the class 
to see. If there is not time to show all your stamps, you 
can show the most unusual ones and tell the class how 
you obtained them. 


2. A “Carrying-the-Mail” scrapbook would make an 
interesting addition to your grade library. You could 
use in it pictures of mail carriers past and present; poems, 
stories, and informational articles about mail carrying; 
and various kinds of stamps. 


ON THE OVERLAND STAGE 


This is a story of carrying the mail in the Old 
West before the railroads were built there. It shows 
why, with hostile Indians and other difficulties to 
be faced, the mail was sometimes late, and some- 
times did not get through at all. 


“Here she comes!” 

Down the main street of old Julesburg a cloud 
of dust arose, and from its midst appeared a vision 
of plunging horses and huge, lumbering vehicle. 
Nearer it came and took shape to show a stage- 
coach with six galloping horses and a driver who 
sat aloft and cracked his whip. Up to the little 
station they drew with a flourish. No matter how 
toilsome might be the journey between stations, 
the stage always came in with a roar. 

“Right on time, as usual!” 

“Oh, Bill Jennings always comes in on time, un- 
less something breaks down.” 


“Or a redskin or road agent takes a shot at him!”’ 
140 
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These good-natured comments came from the 
crowd, while around the stage all was bustle and 
confusion. 

As arriving passengers climbed out and other 
passengers got in, an alert-looking young fellow 
with a brace of pistols in his belt and a carbine 
slung around his shoulder, climbed nimbly down 


’ from his seat beside the driver and handed a mail 


sack to a waiting man. Other sacks neatly piled 
on top were also in his care. He represented the 
United States postal service. 

“All aboard!” yelled the driver, as soon as the 
horses had been changed for fresh ones. 

A last mad scramble, a waving of hands and cry- 
ing of ‘‘Good-by!”” — and away went the Overland 
stage. It ran on a branch line from Denver, 
Colorado, arriving three times a week in J ulesburg 
where it connected with the main line running to 
the Missouri River. The total distance for through 
passengers was Six hundred and forty-two miles; 
the scheduled time was six days; the stage fare was 
seventy-five dollars. As for meals and “berths” 
the traveler was charged from fifty cents to one 
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dollar a meal at the little dingy way stations 
where food had literally to be gobbled down. 
Sleeping quarters, so called, were to be found only 
on the seats of the swaying coach itself. 


Such was travel on the Overland stages in the 
early Sixties. 
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The stage itself was a sturdy, round-bodied af- 
fair, called a ‘‘Concord”’ because it had been built 
by a famous firm of carriage makers in Concord, 
New Hampshire. It was roomy enough for nine 
passengers inside, except when they tried to sleep. 
The box, as the driver’s seat was called, would 
hold three more, though it was usually occupied 
only by the driver and the mail carrier. On the 
roomy top, were the luggage and mail sacks. These 
were protected from the weather by a large leather 
flap, called “the boot.” Under the driver’s seat 
was another space, where the more valuable mail 
and the smaller express parcels were stowed. 

When the coach had left the Concord shop it had 
been painted a glistening black, but days and nights 
of hard service on the plains had left it a nonde- 
script, dust-covered, brownish gray, with liberal 
splotches of dried mud. Through this layer of dirt, 
the gilt letters on the side strove valiantly to make 
themselves seen. ‘They stood for ‘Central Over- 
land, California and Pike’s Peak’’ — but everyone 
said “the Overland” to save time. Many people 
did not know that the coach had any other name. 
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Out on the dusty highway leading to Denver, the 
six horses went along at an easy canter. The driver 
saved their gallops for his ‘‘entrances.” They 
could do five miles an hour up hill and down dale. 
They were changed often enough so that they usu- 
ally did not get overtired, and they were kept in 
excellent condition. 

The stage was scheduled to cover the first lap of 
the route, a little over one hundred miles, in twenty- 
four hours —and did it, too, unless something 
unforeseen happened. ‘That something might be 
only a broken thorough-brace, but, if this were the 
accident, it stopped the stage completely until 
repairs were made. 

The thorough-braces were thick, heavy, leather 
straps that supported the body of the coach. It 
was slung upon them instead of on metal springs, 
and they served to ease many of the Jars and bumps 
of the uneven road. 

The first stop on the way out was at a small town 
about sixteen miles from Julesburg. It was known 
as a “swing” station, for the party stopped here 
only long enough to change horses. The next stop 
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beyond was what was called a “home” station, for 
here meals of a sort were served. 

Bob Alder, the young mail carrier, had been rid- 
ing the Overland route now for six months and was 
already a familiar character to the people along the 
way. At each stop he and the driver, Bill Jennings, 
were pursued with questions. 

“Any news of the war?”’ was the first that came 
from every inquirer. 

“Nothing much. Bill Cody, the Pony Express 
rider, says that since Fort Sumter was fired on, and 
Lincoln sent in his call for troops, there have been 
big doings in all the Eastern towns and cities, but 
mostly recruiting so far. McClellan is licking his 
army into shape down in northern Virginia and the 
lid will pop off, one of these days.” 

‘Well, perhaps the South will do some of the 
licking first!’’ said one. 

“Perhaps it will,” remarked another. ‘This 
country’s certainly in for a great fight!” 

Such grim comments as these were heard at every 
station in the West in those thrilling early months of 
the war. Before the telegraph wires were strung, it 
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was the Pony Express and the stage lines that 
brought the only news of the dread conflict on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

Lincoln’s first message and his call for troops a 
few weeks later had each been relayed to the Pacific 
coast in less than eight days. But the lumbering 
coach carried the newspapers and bulkier items 
and served all the towns, while the Pony Express 
rider dashed madly on ahead. 

The Overland route was only one of at least half 
a dozen important lines that had been opened within 
ten years, or since the gold fever had sent thousands 
stampeding in the direction of California. 

The longest of all, the Butterfield route, followed 
the Santa Fe Trail and ended at Los Angeles, then a 
straggling frontier town. The distance was ‘two 
thousand eight hundred miles — the scheduled time 





twenty-five days —a tremendous undertaking in- 
deed for a horse-drawn coach, even if it had not been 
necessary to consider the hostile Comanches or 
Apaches in its path. 

This remarkable route was maintained for several] 


months. It was abandoned with the outbreak of 
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the War between the States, as it lay in territory 
claimed by the South. 

Meanwhile, out on the Overland route and again 
under way, Alder and Jennings sat aloft and 
scanned the landscape for any signs of possible 
trouble. 

“T haven’t seen any buffalo lately,’’ said Bob. 

“No,” replied Bill, as he flicked a fly expertly 


‘and 


with his whip from a sweating horse’s flank; 
I’m not hankering to see any. Where there are 
buffaloes, you usually find Indians; and if there 
aren’t Indians, the pesky beasts themselves give a 
lot of trouble. Do you remember that time last 
month when they crowded into the road so thick, I 
had to go ahead of the horses and shoo ’em away 
with my whip?” 

“Ves I remember. We were lucky that there 
wasn’t a stampede.” 

A few minutes of silence passed while the big 
coach moved on along the level road, then Bill 
broke it with the remark: “Tt’s about time for us 
to be sighting Cody, isn’t ities 

“Yes, if he’s on time. We are.” 
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“Yonder he comes, right on the dot!” 

A small cloud of dust arose beyond a clump of 
cottonwood trees, and toward them headed a rider 
—a slender youth — bending low over his mount 
and coming rapidly. As the interested passengers 
thrust their heads out of the windows and hailed 
him with cheers, he reached and passed them in a 
larger dust cloud. He uttered no word — only 
waved his hand and grinned up at Alder on the 
box — then was gone. 

“Right on the dot, as you say,’’ repeated the mail 
man proudly. There were no jealousies in that 
service. The stage riders off duty would regale 
listeners by the hour with tales of wonderful long- 
distance rides made by the men on the Pony Ex- 
press route. 

“Bill’s one of the best in the service,’’ Alder 
continued. 

‘““Yes — too bad he’s leaving it,’”’ answered the 
driver; and in answer to Alder’s look of interro- 
gation he went on to say, “He’s going into scout 
service in the regular army, they tell me.” 

“You don’t say! Well, lots of the fellows are 
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threatening to quit for regular service. I ought to 
do it myself, I suppose, only some of us have to 
stay on the job and get the mail through.” 

‘““Yes — and if you’re looking for bullets or other 
stray missiles such as arrows, I reckon you'll find 
’em in the West just as well as in the South!” 

Both chuckled at the grim joke, not realizing how 
soon the jest would turn to earnest. 

“Bill,” said Alder after a while and by way of 
making conversation, “do you know how much Mr. 
Holliday is putting into this route to the Coast?” 


) 


“Tye never heard him say,” replied the driver; 
“but you can figure it out for yourself. He must 
have bought about a thousand horses, and he buys 
the best —at about two hundred dollars apiece. 
These Concord coaches must have cost a thousand 
each, and he has at least fifty. You don’t think | 
of harness as expensive, but for these six horses it 
took one hundred and fifty dollars a set. Re- 
pairs cost a lot. A broken thorough-brace will cost 
ten dollars, and they’re all the time breaking. Be- 
sides that, there’s the cost of the stations and the 
extra help needed there; and the rations for the ani- 
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mals; and all the rest of it. Why, I believe his out- 
fit alone cost him half a million dollars, to say 
nothing of salaries!” 

“That’s a lot of money!” said Bob thought- 
fully. 

On this particular trip Bob felt more than usually 
responsible. He had in charge twice the usual 
amount of mail matter —so much, indeed, that 
they had stowed some of it inside, and were carrying 
only five passengers. One of these may possibly 
have been a facetious young man who afterwards 
wrote of a trip on the Overland in a book* that was 
widely read and much enjoyed both in the East and 
in the West. His name was Clemens. He says in 
his story of a stage trip: 


We changed horses every ten miles or so, all day 
long, and fairly flew over the hard level road. We 
jumped out and stretched our legs every time the 
coach stopped, so the night found us still vivacious 
and unfatigued. 

Everything had gone well all day, he continues, 


and the passengers were congratulating themselves, 
when — 


*The book is Roughing It, by Mark Twain, whose real n 
Samuel Clemens. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) eee 
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The conductor’s face appeared at a lifted curtain, 
and his lantern glared in on us and our wall of 
mail matter. He said, ‘‘Gents, you'll have to 
turn out a spell. Thorough-brace is broke.” 

I turned to and helped the rest get out the mail 
sacks. It made a great pyramid by the roadside 
when it was all out. When they had mended the 
thorough-brace, we filled the two boots again, but 
put no mail on top and only half as much inside as 
there was before. The conductor bent all the seat 
backs down, and then filled the coach just half full 
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of mail bags from end to end. We objected loudly 
to this, for it left us no seats. But the conductor 
was wiser than we, and said a bed was better than 
seats, and, moreover, that this plan would protect 
his thorough-braces. 

As the sun went down and the evening chill came 
on, we made preparation for bed. We stirred up 
the hard, leather letter sacks and the knotty canvas 
bags of printed matter (knotty and uneven because 
of projecting ends and corners of magazines, boxes, 
and books). We stirred them up and redisposed 
them in such a way as to make our bed as level as 
possible. We did improve it, too, though after our 
work it had an upheaved and. billowy look about it 
like a little piece of a stormy sea. Finally we rolled 
ourselves up like silkworms, each person in his own 
blanket, and sank peacefully to sleep. 


Certainly the events this young man described 
are exactly those that happened on Bill Jennings’ 
stage that night; but the next day brought a 
different story. In the morning after breakfast 
and the change of horses, Bob and Bill up on the 
seat saw nothing to break the monotony except 
some fleeing antelope with their flicker of white 
tails, and the usual prairie-dog towns, with the 
solemn citizens sitting up on their haunches to 
watch the stage go by. 

A little later there was a stir of interest when 
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they caught up with and passed a long train of 
emigrant wagons, fifty or more — mostly of the 
prairie-schooner type. Most of them were drawn 
by oxen and carried the women and children, while 
men walked alongside to guard them and to drive 
the cattle. To Bob and Bill this sight was as fa- 
miliar as the prairie dogs. Hardly a day passed 
without the sight of one of these trains. 

It was toward the middle of the afternoon when 
they met serious adventure. The horses had been 
jogging along at an even trot when Alder suddenly 
laid his hand on Jennings’ arm. 

“Took yonder,” he said tersely. 

Jennings looked and nodded. ‘“‘Tndians! I won- 
der what they’re up to.” 

He was not long in finding out. There were a 
dozen or more, riding in single file, about half a 
mile away and on a line with the stage. They must 
have seen the stage, too, for, urging their ponies 
forward at a gallop, they now began to draw in. 
closer with the evident intention of heading it off. 

Without another word, Alder unslung his gun 
from his shoulder and examined his pistols. Jen- 
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nings, who also carried two pistols, quietly ad- 
justed them for instant use. 

“Sioux or Cheyennes, I reckon,” said Bill. 
“They have their war paint on, and may be out on 
the path after another tribe. Or they may be wait- 
ing to rob that emigrant train back there, and 
meanwhile, just for devilment, are going to make 
trouble for us.” 

Bob nodded, his lips set tight in a firm line. The 
redskins were armed with bows and arrows, with 
the exception of the leader, who waved a gun 
proudly. As they drew in nearer, their purpose 
was more clear. They apparently meant to disable 
the horses, probably with the thought of robbing 
the stage later. 

Nearer they came but, strangely enough, without 
uttering any war whoops. Then, at a distance of 
two hundred yards, one of the braves straightened 
up and let fly an arrow. Thud! it sounded as it 
struck the road not ten feet ahead of the horses. 

“You would, would you?” snarled Bob, and fired 
his carbine at the offending warrior. The savage, 
however, had instantly ducked on the far side of 
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his horse, after shooting, and the bullet whined 
harmlessly over his head. 

Thud! another brave had sped his arrow. It 
sank three inches into a mail sack not two feet be- 
hind them. Then came another arrow and yet 


another. 
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Bracing his feet on the dashboard, Bill lashed 
his horses into a gallop. For the moment, he must 
leave all the fighting to Bob. But presently 
shots were heard from the inside of the coach. 
The five passengers were taking a hand in the 
fray! Bob did not shoot wildly or frequently. He 
knew that a part of the savages’ stratagem was to 
get him to use up his present loads so that they 
might safely close in. 

They kept just out of easy range, only darting 
in, now and again, by ones and twos, to launch an 
arrow at the faithful horses. One arrow struck the 
nearer lead horse’s harness, and glanced off. The 
horse shied, but steadied down at once. 

“You would, would you?” growled Bill in his 
turn, and quick as a flash he drew one of his guns 
and fired. The offending redskin reeled in his seat 
and clutched at his left arm as he rode away out of 
range. 

“Winged one of ’em anyhow!”’ said Bill, driving 
forward furiously. 

The fight, which developed into a race, lasted an 
hour. The Indians did not care to close in, but 
tried to hit either men or horses at long range. 
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Two other mail sacks were punctured. Bob’s hat 
was carried off by one arrow which burned so close 
that it nearly scalped him. Twice he made a hit, 
but upon the Indians’ ponies; one, tumbling head- 
long, carried its rider with it. 

How much longer the running fight would have 
continued they could not afterward guess, but the 
chief’s own recklessness brought it to an abrupt 
close. Riding a little nearer, he brought his gun 
to his shoulder for the first time, to take a close 
shot at them. 

“Bend down quick, Bill, and give me more 
room!” said the mail carrier, who was on the far 
side. The driver ducked, and Alder straightened 
up like a flash, his own carbine at his shoulder. So 
quickly did he aim, that the motion and report 
seemed simultaneous. But he had not fired a split 
second too soon. With a yell of pain the chief let 
fall his gun, which discharged as it fell. It had been 
shot out of his hands and some fingers probably 
went with it. 

The Indians scattered and ran, with a parting 
fusillade, while Bob and the passengers fired a few 
extra shots for good measure. Just then an exclama- 
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tion from the driver and a commotion among the 
horses told them they were not yet out of trouble. 
Jock, the beautiful lead horse, had been severely 
wounded. Two arrows — from the last fired — had 
struck him in the side. 

Bringing the plunging horses to an abrupt halt, 
Bill threw the lines to Bob and sprang down. He 
swore savagely, and included every redskin on the 
plains in his maledictions; for a stage driver’s horses 
were his pride, and Jock had long been a favorite 
with Jennings. It took him but a moment to ease 
off the harness, and draw the poor animal free. 

Jock had been very badly hurt. After examin- 
ing his injuries, Bill decided that he must be shot 
as the one last kindness that could be shown to 
him, and this was done. Tears were streaming 
down the driver’s face as he came back to the 
stage, and Bob’s cheeks were wet in sympathy. 

“Jock was just about the finest horse in the serv- 
ice,” he muttered. ‘I’ve known him since he was 
a colt.” 

“Tf I could get just one more crack at those 
rascals!”’ said Bill. But the Indians were now but 
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dots upon the plain. They had had enough for 
that time. 

‘What shall we do now?” asked one of the pas- 
sengers — very much alarmed in spite of the disap- 
pearance of the Indians. They had all climbed out, 


and still carried their pistols. 
“Put up your guns. Show’s over,” said Jennings 
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eruffly to hide his emotion. ‘You can lend a hand 
here, and we’ll shift the harness so as to have only 
one horse in front. The next station isn’t but two 
miles away — that’s another reason the redskins 
quit — and we can manage to get there without 
much trouble. 

They did. The lone lead horse was skittish at 
first without his companion, and all the animals 
still showed excitement due to the fight and race. 
But Bill coaxed them into a calmer state. He did 
not wield his whip once. He kept up a running fire 
of suggestion to the horses in a surprisingly gentle 
voice: ‘All right, Jenny, old girl! There, Jim, 
what’s the matter with you? Sally, quit your 
kickin’! Get along there, Bud!” As a result of 
his tactful handling, by the time the home sta- 
tion was reached, with its welcome hot supper for 
the men and grain for the animals, the horses were 
moving along as calmly as though nothing had 
happened. 

‘Bill Jennings is a wonder. He knows every 
horse and mule by name on his whole route, and he 
certainly can handle them in a pinch,” said Bob 
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Alder admiringly, to a group at one end of the 
supper table. 

At the other end of the table, Bill hadn’t much 
to say about his part in the fight, but gave much 
credit to the carrier. 

“That fellow, Bob Alder, is all right,’ he said. 
“He sat up on the box as cool as a cucumber during 
that little fracas, and quick —say, you ought to 
have seen the surprised look on that chief’s face 
when Bob shot his gun out of his hand! As long 
as Uncle Sam has carriers like him, the mail is 


going through!” 
— JoseEPpH WALKER (Adapted). 


SuGGESTED READING 

This story is from Joseph Walker’s How They Carried 
the Mail — a book of stories of mail carriers in many 
times and lands. If you like stories of Western life and 
adventure you will perhaps enjoy also The Horseman of 
the Plains, by Joseph Altsheler; The Boy Emigrants, by 
Noah Brooks; The Covered Wagon, by Emerson Hough; 
Stories of the Great West, by Theodore Roosevelt; and 
Buffalo Bill and the Overland Trail, by Edwin L. Sabin. 
The Pony Express, by Arthur Chapman, is, as has been 
said earlier, an interesting book, though you might find 
it a little hard at present. 
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SENTENCES TO COMPLETE 


Write on a paper the numbers from 1 to 15. Write 
after each number the words that are needed to finish 
the sentence that has that number. What you write 
should agree with the story, but it is not necessary to 
use the exact words of the book. 


1. The stage that drew up to the little station was 
drawn DY... 


2. An alert-looking young man climbed nimbly down 
from his seat beside __....---..---.---. 


3. The stage was roomy enough inside to hold 


4, The thorough-braces were thick, heavy 


5. Bob Alder, who rode with the driver, was in charge 


6. Everyone was anxious for news, for this was in 
the early months of .-_.......-.... 


7. Lincoln’s first call for troops had been relayed to 
the Pacific Coast-in less than -................... 


8. Riding rapidly toward them through the dust 
came thea ee 


9. The stage caught up with and passed a long train 
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10. About half a mile away, they saw twelve or more 
Indians riding in 32. 


11. Alder unslung his gun from his shoulder and ex- 
PTMATIONS ee eat 


12. At last the Indian leader’s gun was shot out 


13. They found that Jock, one of the beautiful lead 
Worees, oc cance 


14. Bill encouraged his frightened horses in a sur- 
rine 5 


15. Bill hadn’t a great deal to say about his part of 
the fight, but gave much erent: 2 eee 


Tuines To Do 


Copy the following lists of words on paper, arranging 
them alphabetically in one list. After each word, show 
its pronunciation as is done in your ‘‘Short Dictionary”; 
that is, divide the word into syllables, mark the accented 
syllable, and mark the vowel sounds. Consult your 
“Short Dictionary,” or a larger dictionary, when you 
are in doubt. 


hostile stampeding 
plunging frontier 
schedule Apache 
nondescript Comanche 


recruiting fusillade 


BILL PETERS, THE STAGE DRIVER 


This is an American cowboy ballad. It is one 
of many songs sung by the early cowboys on the 
western prairies. No one knows who wrote them; 
but John Lomax has collected a number of them 
in a book named Cowboy Songs. Though the songs 
are rough and ungrammatical, it is worth our while 
to read them because they help us to a better under- 
standing of the West of that time. 


Bill Peters was a hustler 

From Independence town; 

He warn’t a college scholar 

Nor man of great renown, 

But Bill had a way o’ doing things 
And doin’ ’em up brown. 


Bill driv the Independence stage 
Up to the Smoky Hill; 
And everybody knowed him thar 


As Independence Bill, — 
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Thar warn’t no feller on the route 
That driv with half the skill. 


Bill driv four pair of horses, 

Same as you’d drive a team, 

And you’d think you was a-travelin’ 
On a railroad driv by steam; 

And he’d git thar on time, you bet, 
Or Bill ’u’d bust a seam. 


He carried mail and passengers, 

And he started on the dot, 

And them teams o’ his’n, so they say, 
Was never known to trot; 

But they went it in a gallop 

And kept the axles hot. 


When Bill’s stage ’u’d bust a tire, 

Or something ’u’d break down, 

He’d hustle round and patch her up 
And start off with a bound; 

And the wheels 0’ that old shack o’ his 
Scarce ever touched the ground. 
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And Bill didn’t low no foolin’, 
And when Injuns hove in sight 
And bullets rattled at the stage, 
He druv with all his might; 
He’d holler, “Shoot ’em, fellers! 


I ain’t got time to fight.” 


Then the way them wheels ’u’d rattle, 
And the way the dust ’u’d fly, 

You’d think a million cattle, 

Had stampeded and gone by; 

But the mail ’u’d get thar just the same, 
If the horses had to die. 
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He driv that stage for many a year 
Along the Smoky Hill, 

And a pile o’ wild Comanches 

Bill Peters had to kili, — 

And I reckon if he’d had good luck 
He’d been a drivin’ still. 


But he chanced one day to run agin 
A bullet made o’ lead, 
Which was harder than he bargained for, 
And now poor Bill is dead; 
And when they brung his body home 
A barrel of tears was shed. 
— ANON. 


Tuincs To Do 


1. The author of ‘Bill Peters’ is unknown; so his 
feelings cannot be hurt if you correct his English. 
Look the poem through and use correct expressions in 
place of the incorrect ones. 


2. Take some exciting incident that has happened 
in your school or town life and try to write a ballad 
about it. Of course your English will be correct. It 
might be a good plan if you all worked together and let 
some one put the lines on the blackboard as fast as 
you thought of good ones. 


THE FLOWER-FED BUFFALOES 


Many changes took place on the prairies before 
they became safe country for the mail to go through. 
Vachel Lindsay must have been thinking a little 
sadly of these changes when he wrote this poem. 


The flower-fed buffaloes of the spring 

In the days of long ago, 

Ranged where the locomotives sing 

And the prairie flowers le low: — 

The tossing, blooming, perfumed grass 

Is swept away by the wheat, 

Wheels and wheels and wheels spin by 
In the spring that still is sweet. 
But the flower-fed buffaloes of the spring 
Left us, long ago. . 

They gore no more, they bellow no more, 
They trundle around the hills no more: — 
With the Blackfeet, lying low, 

With the Pawnees, lying low, 

Lying low. 


— VACHEL LINDSAY. 
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THE CURIOUS CASE OF AH-TOP 
(A Chinese Legend) 


The slant-eyed maidens, when they spied 
The cue of Ah-Top, gaily cried, 
“He is some mandarin!”’ 
The street boys followed in a crowd; 
No wonder that Ah-Top was proud 
And wore a conscious grin. 


But one day Ah-Top’s heart grew sad. 

“My fate,” he said, “‘is quite too bad! 
My cue will hang behind me. 

While others may its beauty know, 

To me, there’s naught its grace to show, 
And nothing to remind me.” 


At length he hit upon a plan, 
Exclaiming, ‘‘I’m a clever man! 

I know what I will do: 
I'll simply wheel myself around, 
And then the pigtail will be found 


Where I can see it {p08 
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He spun himself upon his toes. 
He almost fell upon his nose, 
He grew red in the face. 
But when Ah-Top could wheel no more, 
He found the pigtail as before 
Resolved to keep its place. 


““Aha!”’ he cried, “I turned too slow, 
Next time, you'll see, I’ll faster go. 
Besides I stopped too soon. 
Now for a good one! Ah, but stay — 
I'll turn myself the other way!”’ 
He looked like a balloon! 


So fast he whirled, his cue flew out 
And carried Ah-Top round about. 
An awful moment came — 
The helpless spinner could not stop! 
The poor man had become a top! 
This gave the toy its name. 
— ANON. 


SUGGESTED READING 


This poem is from the St. Nicholas Magazine, in 
which many interesting stories and poems for young 
people have appeared. 


THE LEMON SPONGE 


If you ask most people about the Kingdom of 
Semolina, they will either say: “ Rubbish! There’s 
no such place,” or else they will say: “Run up- 
stairs and see if I left my handkerchief on the little 
table outside the bathroom’ — which comes to 
pretty much the same thing. 

But if you ask me, you will get a different kind 
of answer altogether. ‘“‘Certainly,”’ I shall reply. 
“Not only have I heard of the Kingdom of Semo- 
lina; not only do I know where it was and what it 
looked like; but I can also tell you the whole story 
of King Curius the Fourteenth and the Lemon 
Sponge.” 

You will then sit down on the footstool in front 
of the fireplace, and I shall go ahead with the story. 


1. The New Cook 


The Kingdom of Semolina was in the very middle 


of the Great Desert. It was situated on a large, 
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high rock with very steep sides; and while the 
Great Desert consisted of nothing but sand, wild 
animals, palm trees, and savage tribes, Semolina 
itself was full of fine houses, beautiful gardens, 
birds of all colors, and interesting works of art. In 
the Great Desert, the savage tribes lived entirely on 
dry biscuits and soda-water—and had great diffi- 
culty in getting enough even of those; but the 
Semolinians had everything they wanted of every 
description, and it is an absolute fact that the 
fountains in the square outside the Palace ran all 
day long with lemonade and root beer. 

Naturally the savage tribes were full of envy of 
their fortunate neighbors; but though they 
marched round and round the bottom of the large 
rock, pulling the most dreadful faces, its sides were 
far too steep for them to climb. 

There were two narrow pathways leading down 
to the Great Desert, but each pathway had a door 
at the top covered with rusty iron spikes; and inside 
each door was a sentry, who had only to give a 
push with the butt-end of his pike to the first 


Savage who came up the narrow pathway for the 
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savage to fall all the way down to the bottom again 
— when he would be very lucky if he didn’t break 
his neck. 

All that the kings of Semolina had to do was to 
make certain that the sentries were well paid and 
in good health; and they could then give them- 
selves up to feasting and gaiety, without even the 
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slightest fear that their savage foes would ever get 
any nearer than the doors covered with rusty iron 
spikes. 

But the years went by, and the Semolinians 
became richer and more comfortable, and by the 
time that King Curius the Fourteenth came to the 
throne, I’m afraid he hardly thought about his 
faithful sentries at all. 

There were only six of them altogether, so that 
it would have been very little trouble to give them 
a few medals now and then, or new uniforms. But 
King Curius did neither. He was always forgetting 
to pay them, too, and if the sentries hadn’t dreaded 
the savage tribes quite as much as anyone else did, 
they might very well have deserted their posts. 
You can’t expect soldiers to spend eight hours in a 
sentry-box for nothing — can you? 

Well, one day the Queen of Semolina came into 
King Curius’s study, where he was sitting with his 
feet up on the fender, reading a magazine, and he 
rolled his head round on the back of his big arm- 
chair and said, ‘“ Hello!” 

“A most annoying thing has happened,” said 
the Queen. 
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“Has it?” said King Curius the Fourteenth. 

“Yes,” said the Queen. ‘The cook is going to 
leave.”’ 

“Again?” said King Curius the Fourteenth. 
“Why, that makes eleven that have gone since 
Christmas. Or is it twelve?” 

“Tt’s fifteen,” said the Queen. “ Your subjects 
are getting so rich and comfortable that they won’t 
be cooks any longer. They don’t want to work. 
It’s maddening,” said the Queen. “That’s what 
liviee 

“They’re your subjects, too,” said King Curius 
the Fourteenth. 

Just at that moment, and before the Queen 
could think of a good answer, somebody knocked 
on the outside of the study door. 

“Come in!’ shouted King Curius. 

And in came one of the six sentries, whose name 
was Alfred Jaggers, and saluted first the King and 
then the Queen. 

“What’s the matter, Jaggers?’’ asked his 
Majesty. 

“Tye come for my pay, Sire,” said Jaggers, 


saluting again. 
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“Can’t you see I’m busy?” said his Majesty, 
looking displeased. ‘‘Here’s the Queen worrying 
me because she can’t find a cook, and now you 
start bothering me about your pay. Can’t I have 
any peace at all?” 

“Sire,” said Alfred Jaggers, continuing to salute, 
“my old mother is a good, plain cook. I think I 
could persuade her to cook for you, if only your 
Majesty would give me my last six weeks’ pay.” 

King Curius didn’t like the idea of bargaining 
with one of his soldiers, but the Queen was simply 
delighted. 

“Here is your pay, Jaggers,”’ she said, taking a 
purse from her husband’s pocket and handing it to 
the sentry. ‘Please ask your old mother to come 
and see me at once.” 

“Certainly, ma’am,” said the honest Jagegers. 
Going to the study window, he leaned out, put 
two of his fingers into his mouth, and whistled. 
In a couple of minutes there was another knock on 
the outside of the study door, and then the door 
opened, and in came a stout, elderly woman in a 
little black bonnet. She curtsied to the King and 
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“T will 


“Splendid!” said the Queen, graciously. 
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send the royal car round for your trunk at once, 
and then I’ll show you your bedroom, and after 
that I hope you will cook the royal luncheon. 
Come along, Mrs. Jaggers,”’ said the Queen. “This 
way.” 

So off they went together, and Alfred Jaggers 
went back to the barracks, and King Curius the 
Fourteenth went on reading his magazine, and it 
really looked as if for once everybody were going 
to be satisfied. Everybody, that is to say, ex- 
cept those savage tribes down below in the Great 
Desert. 

Mrs. Jaggers sent up the most excellent veal cut- 
lets and cottage pudding for the royal luncheon, 
and the King ate three helpings of each and said 
that he had never enjoyed a meal more in his life. 
Yet, when he came down to dinner that evening 
and found more veal cutlets and more cottage 
pudding, somehow or other he didn’t seem quite 
so much pleased. When after three or four days, 
Mrs. Jaggers still continued to send up nothing 
but veal cutlets and cottage pudding, he went so 
far as to complain to his royal partner. 

“It isn’t my fault,” said the Queen. “I’ve 
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written all sorts of other things down on the royal 
slate.” 

“Tt almost looks,’ said King Curius, “as though 
Mrs. Jaggers were unable to read.”’ 

“T will speak to her in the morning,’’ said the 
Queen. ‘I can’t do more than that 

“Of course you can’t,’ said King Curius the 
Fourteenth, putting his table napkin back in its 
ring, and getting up from the royal dinner table. 
“Only please understand that if I see veal cutlets 
and cottage pudding again, it will probably be the 
end of my glorious reign.” 

Then the royal couple went out to feed the 
parrots and peacocks in the Palace garden. After 
they’d done this, they threw the empty paper bags 
over the garden wall, so that they fell down into 
the Great Desert; and the savage tribes said: ‘‘ Lo 
and behold, the Semolinians are throwing empty 
paper bags at us, and it is a great deal more than 
we can stand.” 

Pulling more dreadful faces than ever, the savages 
performed a most terrible war dance — which made 
them all feel very hot and tired, but didn’t other- 


wise have any particular effect. 
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2. The Recipe 


Well, the next day the Queen came into the 
King’s study, where he was sitting with his feet 
up on the fender, reading a magazine, and he rolled 
his head round on the back of his big armchair, 
and said, ‘‘ Hello!” 

“A still more annoying thing has happened,” 
said the Queen. 

“Has it?” said King Curius the Fourteenth. 

“Yes,’”’ said the Queen. “I’ve spoken to Mrs. 
Jaggers, and she says that she has never learned 
how to cook anything but veal cutlets and cottage 
pudding, and she’s afraid she never will.” 

“Rubbish!” said King Curius the Fourteenth. 
“What are the cookbooks for?”’ . 

“Mrs. Jaggers says she doesn’t believe in cook- 
books,”’ said the Queen. 

“That’s ridiculous,” said his Majesty in an an- 
noyed voice; and he went over to the shelf of books 
in the corner of his study and took down a volume 
called A Thousand and One Tasty Dishes. He 
opened it, and he thumped the page with his royal 
hand. 
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“Took here,” he said. ‘‘Here is a recipe for 
making a Lemon Sponge. You just have to beat 
a great many eggs and flavor with sugar and lemon. 
Surely Mrs. Jaggers ought to be able to manage a 
simple thing like that.” 

The Queen looked a bit doubtful. 

“Very well,” said his Majesty. “Tl go down 
to the kitchen myself, and I’ll show this page to 
Mrs. Jaggers, and you'll see what happens when a 
man takes a little trouble.”’ 

So he went down to the kitchen, and he had a 
long talk with Mrs. Jaggers, and finally she said 
that although she never believed in cookbooks, she 
didn’t mind obliging people when they spoke to her 
politely. Then the King went back to the study, 
and told the Queen that he’d settled it all beauti- 
fully, and they went out to feed the ducks and 
drakes on the royal pond. 

Well, this was about eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and at the same time Alfred Jaggers was 
standing at his post just inside one of the two doors 
covered with rusty iron spikes. As he stood 
there, it suddenly came into his mind that it was 
nearly a week since he had seen his old mother, and 
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exactly the same time since he had last tasted his 
favorite meal of veal cutlets and cottage pudding. 

“Oh, why,” said Alfred Jaggers to himself, “did 
I ever allow my old mother to cook for the King, 
when she gave me such delicious dinners at home? 
How am I to go on living on the wretched fare of a 
common soldier? Oh, woe is me,” said Alfred 
Jaggers to himself, “and black was the day on 
which I was born.” 

After he had gone on like this for some time, I 
am sorry to say that he worked himself up into 
such a state that he forgot all about his duty to 
Semolina, and all about the savage tribes. He left 
his pike in the corner of his sentry-box, and he 
rushed off to the Palace, thinking of absolutely 
nothing at all but his old mother and veal ‘cutlets 
and cottage pudding. 

He ran and he ran, and presently he ran into the 
royal kitchen, and there was Mrs. Jaggers with her 
sleeves rolled up, surrounded by piles of lemons and 
masses of eggs, doing everything in her power to 
make a Lemon Sponge. 

Half the kitchen table was covered with horrid 
little sticky messes, which were all that she had 
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succeeded in making so far, and Mrs. Jaggers was 
very red in the face. When she saw her «son 
come running in like that, she flung down her egg- 
beater and burst into tears. 

“Oh, Alfred, Alfred,”’ she said, “I’ve tried and 
I’ve tried, and I ¢-c-can’t make this Lemon Sponge. 
Boo-hoo-hoo!”’ 

“There, there,” said Alfred Jaggers, placing his 
rugged hand on her stout shoulder. “Don’t worry, 
old lady; I’ve come to take you back home.” 

“No, no,” said Mrs. Jaggers. “I can’t leave 
without giving notice, and I must make this Lemon 
Sponge.” 

“Then dry your eyes,” said Alfred Jaggers, 
giving her a loving pat that took all her breath 
away, ‘and I will help you.” 

So they began all over again, and Alfred Jaggers 
read the directions, very slowly, out of the cook- 
book, and his old mother did everything that he 
said. Then she took the largest egg-beater in 
the royal kitchen, and she beat and she beat and 
she beat, and — 

But wait a minute. What about those savage 
tribes down below in the Great Desert? 
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3. The Invasion and Its Results 


Alas, alas! The savages had slept off the effects 
of their terrible war dance by now; they had waked 
up; they had armed themselves to the teeth; and 
they were creeping up one of the narrow pathways, 
with their socks outside their boots so that they 
shouldn’t be heard; and one and all they were 
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determined to make the Semolinians pay dearly 
for having thrown those empty paper bags at them. 

Up and up they crept, and presently the first 
savage reached the outside of the door covered with 
rusty iron spikes, and very slowly he climbed on 
the next one’s shoulders and looked over the top. 

There he saw an empty sentry-box with a pike 
leaning up in the corner; and a dreadful smile 
spread over his horrible features. 

He whispered to the men behind him, and one of 
them passed up a thick eiderdown quilt, and the 
first savage flung it over the rusty iron spikes, and so 
climbed over them without even being scratched. 
Then he opened the door from the inside, and all 
the others came rushing in, uttering the most 
fiendish yells and waving their swords in the air 
and firing off their guns and singing their national 
anthem in different keys. 

What could the unfortunate Semolinians do? 
They had no weapons, and their army consisted of 
but six men, of whom two were asleep in the bar- 
racks, two were walking with friends in the park, 
one was guarding the other door covered with rusty 
iron spikes, and the last — the honest but impulsive 
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Alfred — was reading aloud out of a cookbook in 
the royal kitchen. 

The entire population turned and ran. They 
ran like hares — including even the King and Queen 
and the two soldiers who had been asleep in the 
barracks — until they came to the second door 
covered with rusty iron spikes; and they wrenched 
it open, and they poured down the other narrow 
pathway, tripping and stumbling and falling head 
over heels; and as the last of them fled, the savages 
arrived hot on their heels, and slammed the door 
after them with a sound that could be heard miles 
and miles away. 

“Bolla-bolla wong!” shouted the invaders, throw- 
ing their hats up in the air and dancing for joy. 
“No more dry biscuits and soda-water! Semolina 
is ours at last, and the proud King Curius the 
Fourteenth is conquered and disgraced. Hoki- 
poki hullabaloo!” 

With these frightful words they rushed off to 
sack the royal Palace. 

Meanwhile, knowing nothing of the disaster 
which had overwhelmed their: native land, Alfred 
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and Mrs. Jaggers had remained in the royal kitchen; 
‘Alfred was reading encouragingly from the book 
called A Thousand and One Tasty Dishes, and his 
mother was beating and beating and beating with 
the largest of the royal egg-beaters. 

Then as Mrs. Jaggers continued to beat, quite 
suddenly the sticky mess which she was beating 
began to turn into a pale yellow froth. 

“Took!” she cried, in triumph. ‘It’s coming, 
Alfred! Look at my Lemon Sponge!” 

“Go it!” shouted Alfred Jaggers, excitedly. 
And seizing up a second egg-beater, he also started 
beating and beating and beating as hard as ever 
he could. 

Whether it was that this was the first time 
in history that two people had ever beaten at one 
lemon sponge or whether it was that Mrs. Jaggers 
had put in too many eggs, I cannot tell you. But 
I do know that quite suddenly the pale yellow 
froth started bubbling over the edge of the table; 
and then it started bubbling over the floor; and it 
bubbled and it bubbled, and it rose and it rose, 
and Alfred and his old mother went on beating and 
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beating. Presently it was up to their waists; 
and then it started bubbling out of the royal 
kitchen windows. 

And so, as the savage warriors came screaming 
and yelling and whirling up towards the Palace, 
they were met by a torrent or stream of Lemon 
Sponge. They slashed at it with their swords and 
shot at it with their guns, but it just went on 
bubbling. They plunged into it, and came out 
again, coughing and spluttering and wiping their 
eyes. ‘They ran round it; but wherever they ran, 
the Lemon Sponge got there first. 

Back and back they were forced, pushing and 
struggling and hanging on to the lamp-posts until 
they were swept away; and finally their courage 
left them. They bolted down the narrow pathway 
up which they had just crept, with flakes of Lemon 
Sponge falling on them all the time. They jumped 
onto their camels, and rode right over the horizon, 
and never stopped riding for forty days and forty 
nights, by which time they had ridden so far that 
they couldn’t have found the way back again even 
if they had wanted to. 
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tree top or a chimney top or a church steeple stick- 
ing out of it. 

But presently it stopped bubbling, and King 
Curius the Fourteenth led his people up out of the 
Great Desert again, and they all set to and they dug 
and they dug, and they cut and they carved, and 
at the end of forty days and forty nights they had 
cleared all the Lemon Sponge away, and dropped it 
over the rock where it gradually melted in the heat 
of the sun. 

In the royal kitchen, they found Alfred and his 
old mother. They had scraped out a little cave for 
themselves in the Lemon Sponge. They were 
quite well and happy, and were living on veal 
cutlets and cottage puddings. 

This wasn’t all that happened. For after the 
anxiety that they had been through, and all the 
digging that they had done, King Curius the Four- 
teenth and his subjects turned over a new leaf. He 
gave up reading magazines before lunch, and they 
all became hard working again, and the Queen 
hever after that had any more difficulty in finding 
a cook. 
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In fact, they all became so good that nothing 
really interesting ever happened in the Kingdom 
again. So that was why, when about twenty 
thousand years later another cook in another 
country invented the dullest pudding that had ever 
been made, she instantly decided to call it “Semo- 
lina,’”’ by which name it is still known and detested. 

And that, my dears, is the end. 

— Denis Mackaiut (Adapted). 


SUGGESTED READING 


This story is from a book named The Treasure Ship — 
a collection of entertaining stories and poems compiled 
by Cynthia Asquith. Other books that tell amusing, 
fanciful stories that you would probably enjoy are 
Merrimeg, by William Bowne; The Admiral’s Caravan 
and Davy and the Goblin, by Charles E. Carryl; The 
Just-So Stories, by Rudyard Kipling; Dr. Dolittle’s 
Circus, by Hugh Lofting; and Pepper and Salt and The 
Wonder Clock, by Howard Pyle. 


Yrs or No 


Write on a paper the numbers from 1 to 20. Read 
the numbered sentences. If a sentence tells something 
that the story tells, write Yes after the number of that 
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sentence. If a sentence tells something that the story 
does not tell, write No after its number. 
il 
1. Alfred Jaggers said that his aunt was a good cook. 


2. The King and Queen threw empty candy boxes 
down into the Great Desert. 


_ 38. Twelve sentries guarded Semolina against the 
Indians. 


4, Mrs. Jaggers prepared an excellent meal con- 
sisting of roast beef and baked apples. 


5. There were two narrow pathways leading down 
to the Great Desert from Semolina. 


6. The kingdom of Semolina was situated on a large, 
high rock with very steep sides. 


7. In the Great Desert, the savage tribes lived en- 
tirely on dried herrings and ginger ale. 


8. A sentry named Alfred Jaggers came to King 
Curius to ask for his pay. 
II 


9. The King thought that Mrs. Jaggers ought to be 
able to make a Lemon Sponge. 


10. When Mrs. Jaggers saw her son coming into the 
kitchen, she waved her egg-beater and danced a horn- 
pipe. 
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11. The savages were able to enter Semolina because 
Alfred Jaggers left his sentry box. 


12. The Queen told the King that Mrs. Jaggers didn’t 
believe in cookbooks. 

13. Alfred Jaggers said he would show the Queen 
how to make a Lemon Sponge. 


14. The King sat in his big armchair, reading a mag- 
azine, when the Queen entered his study. 


itt 

15. Alfred and his mother saw the invaders coming 
and armed themselves with lemons. 

16. When the savages returned to the desert, they 
hurried away on camels. 

17. After the invasion, King Curius and his subjects 
all turned over a new leaf. 

18. The people of Semolina advanced in a procession 
to meet the savages. 

19. The first savage to reach the top saw an empty 
piano box. 

20. The savages crept up the narrow stairway with 
their socks outside their boots. 


Tunes To Do 


1. Make a series of colored pictures to illustrate 
“The Lemon Sponge.” Plan just what points are to be 
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illustrated and then assign different people in the class 
to make the different pictures. If the class is large, 
several people may each draw one scene and the best 
picture of these may be selected. The pictures may be 
pasted in order from right to left on a long strip of stout 
paper or thin stiff cloth and used for a moving picture, 
or they may be pasted from left to right and the strip 
used for a wall decoration. 


2. Each word in the first list given below has a 
word that rhymes with it in the second list and another 
in the third. Copy the first list and write after each 
word the words from the other lists that rhyme with it. 


1. sponge likes seen 

2. spikes tender whitest 
3. slightest steal stepped 
4. fender double spinner 
5. Queen classes bellow 
6. dinner older strikes 
7. veal blocks destroying 
&. annoying mellow heating 
9. trouble slept passes 
10. yellow lunge bolder 
11. masses seating rocks 
12. shoulder employing slender 
13. socks lean bubble 
14. crept sinner plunge 
15. beating brightest meal 


TING-A-LING’S VISIT TO TURILIRA 


1. The Giant and the Elf 


One pleasant sunny day in spring, the Giant 
Turilira was lying on his back on the grass, under 
some great trees, in a wood near the palace of the 
King. 

His feet were high above the rest of his body, 
resting in the crotch of a great oak tree, and he lay 
with his vest open and his hat off, idly sucking the 
pith from a young sapsago tree that he had just 
broken off. Near him, on the top of a tall bulrush, 
sat the little elf Ting-a-Ling. 

They had been talking together for some time, 
and Turilira said, ‘Ting-a-Ling, you must come 
and see me. You have never been to my castle 
except when you came for the good of somebody 
else. Come now for yours and mine, and stay at 
least a week. We will have a gay old time. Will 


you come?”’ 
197 
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“T will,” cried the elf, in a voice as clear as the 
chirp of a cricket. “Tl come whenever you say 
SO." 

‘Let it be to-morrow, then,” said the Giant. 
“Shall I fetch you?” 


“Oh, no,” said Ting-a-Ling; “I will come on my 
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blue butterfly. You have no idea how fast he 
flies. I believe he could go to your castle nearly 
as fast as you could yourself.”’ 

“All right,” said Turilira, rismg. ‘‘Come as you 
please, but be sure you come to stay.” 

Then the Giant got up, and he shook himself, and 
buttoned his vest, and put on his hat, and as he had 
thin boots on, he told Ting-a-Ling he was going to 
see if he couldn’t take the river at one jump.: So, 
tightening his belt, and going back for a good run, 
he rushed to the river bank and bounded across. 

But the opposite bank was not hard enough to 
resist the tremendous fall of so many tons of giant; 
and it gave way, and Turilira’s feet went up and 
his back came down; and into the river, like a 
ship dropping out of the sky, went the mighty 
Giant. 

The splash was so great that the whole air, for a 
minute or two, was full of water and spray, and 
Ting-a-Ling could see nothing at all. When things 
had become visible again, there was Turilira stand- 
ing up to the middle of his thighs in the channel of 
the river, and brushing from his eyes and his nose 
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the water that trickled from him like so many little 
brooks. 

“Hel-l-o-o-o!”’ cried Ting-a-Ling. “Are you 
hurt?” 

“Oh, no,” spluttered the Giant. ‘‘The water 
and the mud were soft enough, but I’m nearly 
blinded and choked.” 

“Tt’s a good thing it isn’t worse,’’ cried the little 
elf. “If that river had not been so broad, you 
would have broken your neck when you came 
down.” 

‘““Good-by!”’ cried the Giant, stepping upon the 
bank; ‘“I must hurry home as fast as I can.’”’ So 
away he went over the hills at a run, and you may 
rest assured that he did not jump any more rivers 
that day. | 

The next morning early, Ting-a-Ling mounted his 
blue butterfly, and over the fields he went almost 
as fast as a bird. For his was a butterfly of the 
desert, where they have to fly very far for anything 
to eat, and to race for it very often at that. Ting- 
a-Ling took nothing with him but what he wore, 
but his best clothes were to be sent after him on a 
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beetle, which, though slow, was very strong and 
could have carried, if he chose, everything that 
Ting-a-Ling had. About sunset the elf and the 
butterfly, the latter very tired, arrived at the castle 
of Turilira, and there, at the great door, stood the 
Giant, awaiting them, his face beaming with hos- 
pitality and delight. 

Supper was all ready, and Turilira sat down at 
the table on a chair that was bigger than some 
houses, while Ting-a-Ling sat cross- -legged on a 
napkin, opposite to him. The Giant always had 
plenty of food served. Tonight there was a pair of 
roast oxen, besides a small boiled whale, and a great 
plate of fricasseed elks. As for vegetables, there 
were boat-loads of mashed potatoes and turnips 
and beans; and there was a pie as big as a small 
back yard. The Giant had a splendid appetite, 
and before supper was over he had eaten most of 
these things. 

As for Ting-a-Ling, he had only got halfway 
through his third grain of boiled rice when the 
Giant was done. But he could eat no more; and 
after scooping up about a drop of wine in a little 
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cup he carried with him, he drank the health of 
Turilira. Then they went out on the front porch, 
where the Giant ordered his pipe to be brought, so 
that he could have a smoke. When Turilira had 
finished his pipe, and Ting-a-Ling had nearly 
sneezed himself to death, and the whole atmosphere 
for about a mile around the castle was foggy with 
smoke, they went to bed. 

Turilira took Ting-a-Ling upstairs and showed 
him where he was to sleep; and then, putting him ~ 
down on the bed, he bade him good night, and went 
out and shut the door after him. 

Ting-a-Ling stood in the middle of the bed and 
look about him. It was as if he were in the midst 
of a great plain. The bed was a double one, that 
had belonged to the Giant’s father and mother, and 
he had given it to Ting-a-Ling because it was the 
best in the house. 

The little elf was delighted with this big bed, 
which was very smooth and covered with a great 
White counterpane. He ran from one end of it 
to the other, and he turned heels-over-head, and 
walked on his hands, and amused himself in this 
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servants who had hold of a long rope, which they 
had tied to the knocker of Turilira’s door. They 
were all pulling away at it as hard as they could 
(and a mighty pounding they made, too) when 
the Giant put his head out of the window and 
asked what all this noise meant. 

“Oh, good Turilira!” cried the man on the horse. 
“T have ridden for several days to come to you, and 
tell you that the Kyro-fatal-apynx is loose.” ’ 

“What!” cried Turilira, in a voice like the ex- 
plosion of a powder magazine. ‘‘ Loose!” 

“Yes,” said the man. ‘“He’s been loose for four 
days.” 

The Giant pulled in his head, and Ting-a-Ling 
could hear him hurrying downstairs to open the 
great door. The man came in and all the servants, 
and as a good many of Turilira’s people were up by 
this time, there was a great hubbub of voices in the 
lower hall. But though Ting-a-Ling listened up by 
the banisters until the cold wind on the Staircase had 
nearly frozen his little bare legs, he could make out 
nothing from all the talk. So he went back to the 
bed, and got in under the edge of the counterpane, 
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and lay there, with just his head sticking out, until 
he dropped asleep. 

At daybreak Turilira came into the room, and 
stooping over the bed, called to him to get up, as 
there was to be an early breakfast. As the Giant 
carried him downstairs on his finger, he told the 
elf that he was deeply grieved, but that he would 
be obliged to leave him for the rest of the day, 
because the Kyro-fatal-apynx had broken loose. 

“But what is that?” asked Ting-a-Ling. 

“Why, don’t you know? It is a— Look here, 
you fellows! Didn’t I tell you that breakfast was 
to be all ready when I came down? Skip now, and 
have everything ready this minute.” 

The men skipped, and the cooks cooked, and 
the fires blazed, and the pots boiled and bubbled, 
and the Giant sat down in a great hurry, with the 
man who came on horseback sitting cross-legged on 
one side of the table, and Ting-a-Ling on the other. 
So he forgot ¢o finish his sentence about the Kyro- 
fatal-apynx. During the meal there was nothing 
but noise and confusion, and Ting-a-Ling could not 
get in a word. 
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So, although he was dying of curiosity to know 
what the Kyro-fatal-apynx was, he could not get an 
answer from any one. As soon as the Giant was 
done eating, he jumped up and shouted for his hat 
and his boots; and if the men did not run fast 
enough, he shouted at them all the louder. If Ting- 
a-Ling had not stayed on the table, I don’t know 
what would have become of him in the confusion. 

The Giant had now pushed off his slippers, and 
was waiting until the men should bring his boots. ~ 
One lazy fellow was poking around, as if he were 
half asleep. Turilira was so irritated at his slow- 
ness that he slipped the toe of his stockinged foot 
under him, and gave him a tremendous send right 
out of the door, and the man went flying over the 
trees at the bottom of the lawn, and over the barley 
field on the other side of the ditch, and over the 
pasture, where the cows were kept, and over the 
pomegranate orchard, and over the palm grove by 
the little lake, and over a gardener’s cottage, right 
smack down in the soft marsh, back of the sun- 
flower garden; and he didn’t get back to the castle 
until his master had been gone an hour. 
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As the Giant sat on the edge of the table pulling 
on his boots, he told Ting-a-Ling that he must 
make himself as comfortable as possible until he 
came back, and said that he would not be gone 


longer than he could possibly help. 
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Now Turilira was nearly ready to go, and Ting-a- 
Ling was standing close to the fringe of his scarf, 
which lay over one end of the table. 

“How I should like to go with him,” said the 
little elf, and he took hold of the fringe. “But 
he doesn’t want me, or he would take me along. I 
would ask him, if he would only be quiet a 
minute —”’ 

Just then up jumped the Giant; and as Ting-a- . 
Ling had not let go of the fringe, he was jerked up, - 
too. He held on bravely; and as he did not wish 
to swing about on the scarf, he climbed up to the 
Giant’s shoulder and took tight hold of his long 
hair. With the man who had brought the news 
and his slaves in a large round basket in one hand 
and his great club in the other, away went Turi- 
lira, with strides longer than across the street. 
He walked so fast that Ting-a-Ling had to hold 
on tight to keep from blowing away. 

About noon they came to a large palace, and on 
the porch of the palace there stood a king and a 
queen and three princesses, and they were all 
crying. On the steps, in the grounds and gardens, 
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and everywhere, were the lords and ladies and 
common people, and they were all crying, too. 
When these people saw the Giant approaching, 
they set up a great shout of joy and rushed to meet 
him, calling out, ““Oh, the Kyro-fatal-apynx has 
broken loose! The Kyro-fatal-apynx has broken 
loose!” 

Turilira went up to the palace and sat down on 
the great portico, with his feet on the ground, and 
the people told him (all speaking at once, and not 
having even manners enough to let the King have 
the first say) that the Kyro-fatal-apynx had grown 
very strong and savage since the Giant had tied 
him up, and that he had at last broken loose and 
was now ravaging the country. He had carried off 
ever so many camels, and horses, and sheep, and 
oxen, and had threatened to eat up every person in 
those parts who was under age. But since he had 
found out that they had sent for Turilira, he had 
gone into the forest, and they knew not when he 
would come forth. 

Then up spoke a woodman above all the clamor 
and said he knew when the monster would come 


ie 
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out, for he had been in the forest that day and 
had stumbled on the Kyro-fatal-apynx, who was so 
busy making something that he didn’t see him; 
and the woodman heard him mutter to himself, 
over and over again, ‘‘When he comes, I’ll rush out 
and finish him, and then I’ll be head of them all.” 

~All right,” extedm@ (urilira. “I'll wait) down 
here by the edge of the forest. When he sees me, 
he can rush out, and then you will all soon know 
who will be finished.” 

So the Giant went over to the wood and sat down 
and waited. After a while he got very sleepy and 
thought he would take a little nap until the Kyro- 
fatal-apynx should come. In order that the people 
might wake him up in time, he tied a long rope to 
one of his ear-rings, and everybody took hold of 
the end of the rope and promised to pull good and 
hard when they heard the trees crushing in the 
forest. 

So the Giant went to sleep, and the people all 
listened for the Kyro-fatal-apynx — holding their 
breath and standing ready to jerk the rope when 
he should come. 
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3. The Kyro-fatal-apynx 


Poor little Ting-a-Ling was nearly consumed 
with curiosity. What was the Kyro-fatal-apynx? 
He slipped down to the ground without being 
noticed by anybody; and, as they all seemed very 
busy listening and watching, he felt afraid to 
speak to any of them. Then a happy thought 
struck him. 

“T will go into the wood myself. Whatever the 
thingumajig is, he won’t be likely to see me, and I 
ean run and tell Turilira where he is before he 
comes out of the wood.” 

So away he went, and soon he was deep in the 
darkness of the forest. But he could hear no noise 
and saw nothing that appeared to have life. After 
wandering some distance, he suddenly met a fairy, 
a little bit of a fellow, though somewhat larger than 
himself and entirely green. Ting-a-Ling spoke to 
him and told him what he was after. 

“You don’t say his name exactly right,’’ said the 
green fairy politely, “but I know what you mean. 
If you come this way, I can show him to you.” 

So Ting-a-Ling followed him, and presently they 
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came to the edge of an opening in the middle of the 
forest; and there, sure enough, was the Kyro-fatal- 
apynx. With one of his great red tails coiled 
around an immense oak tree and the other around a 
huge rock, he sat with his elephantine legs gathered 
up under him as if he were about to spring over 
the tree tops. But he had no such idea. In his 
great hands, as big as traveling-trunks, he held a 
long iron bar, one end of which he was sharpening 
against a stone. By his side lay an immense bow, ° 
made of a tall young yew tree, and the cord was a 
long, tough grapevine. As he sat sharpening his 
great arrow, he grinned until his horrid teeth 
looked like a picket-fence around a little garden, 
and he muttered to himself as he worked away, 
“Four hundred and nine more rubs, and I can send 
it twang through him — twang, twang, twang!” 

“Isn’t he horrid?” whispered Ting-a-Ling. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the green fairy. ‘When he 
was young he came out of the mouth of a voleano; 
and the King here, who is very fond of wonderful 
things, got Turilira to catch him and chain him up 
in a great yard. But now that he is grown up, no 
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chains can hold him, and I fear he will kill the 
Giant with that great iron arrow before Turilira 
can come near him.” 

“Oh!” cried Ting-a-Ling. ‘He mustn’t do that. 
We must never let him do that.” 

‘“We!”’ said the fairy, in a voice of astonishment. 

“Ves, yes, I mean us. Oh, what shall we do? 
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Let’s cut his bowstring,’’ said Ting-a-Ling in great 
excitement, and drawing his little sword. 

The green fairy, although polite, could not help 
laughing at this idea; but Ting-a-Ling slipped 
softly to where the bow was lying, a little behind 
the Kyro-fatal-apynx, and commenced to cut away 
at the string; but although the green fairy took the 
sword when he was tired, they could make but 
little impression on the stout grapevine, nearly as 
thick as they were high. 

“Tet’s nick the sword,” said Ting-a-Ling, “and 
then it will be a saw.” So, with a sharp little 
flint, they nicked the edge of it and the edge of the 
green fairy’s knife (for he had no sword); and as 
they commenced to saw away as hard as they could 
at the grapevine, they heard the Kyro-fatal-apynx 
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muttering, ‘‘Only three hundred and seven more 
rubs, and then—twang, twang, twang!”’ 

They worked like little heroes now; and as the 
elf’s sword was of the sharpest steel, they cut a 
good way into the vine; but just when they were 
nearly tired out, they heard the words, “‘ Ninety- 
three more rubs, and — twang, twang, twang!” 

“Oh, let’s saw, let’s saw!’ cried Ting-a-Ling 
(it’s a wonder the Kyro-fatal-apynx did not hear 
him), and they worked as hard as they had at first. » 

“Six more rubs, and—twang, twang, twang!” 
cried the Kyro-fatal-apynx, and the two little 
workers fell down exhausted and disheartened. 
The vine was cut but little more than half through. 

Up rose the mighty creature, and with his bow 
and arrow in his hands he pushed quietly through 
the wood. Ting-a-Ling and his companion jumped 
up in a few minutes and hurried after him, and 
as he went very slowly so as not to be seen, they 
reached the edge of the wood just as he crashed 
out into the open field. 

“Oh! !!’? shouted all the people, and they pulled 
the rope with a terrible jerk. Up sprang the Giant, 
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but there stood the Kyro-fatal-apynx, with his long 
iron arrow already fitted into his bow. ‘Ha, ha!”’ 
he cried. ‘TI shall put it through you— twang!”’ 

He drew his arrow to its very head, and all the 
people fell down on their faces, and even Turilira 
turned a little pale. But snap! went the bowstring, 
and down fell the arrow! Then up rushed the 
Giant Turilira, and with one crushing blow of his 
rock-ribbed club, he laid the Kyro-fatal-apynx out, . 
stone dead! 

The King, and the Queen, and the princesses, and 
all the people jumped up, and in their wild joy 
they would have kissed the clothes off the good 
Giant, had he been willing to wait. 

“All right!” he cried. “I must be off. I’ve a 
friend at home waiting for me. No more thanks! 
You can stuff him now. Good-by!” Away he 
went, and poor little Ting-a-Ling was left behind! 
When he saw the Giant walking away, like a steam- 
engine on stilts, Ting-a-Ling began to ery. 

“Did you come with him?” said the green 
fairy. ‘Well, he’s gone, and you can live with me 
now.” 
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4. Home Again 


But Ting-a-Ling was so overcome with sorrow 
and begged so hard that his new friend tell him of 
some way to follow the Giant, that the green fairy, 
after thinking awhile, took him up into the 
King’s pigeon house. Warning him to be careful 
not to let any of the birds pick him up, the fairy 
pointed out a gray pigeon to Ting-a-Ling. 

“Now,” said he, “if we can get a string around 
the middle feather of his tail, we are all right.” 

“How so?” asked Ting-a-Ling. 

“Why, then you can get on and start him off, 
and by pulling the string you can make him go 
anywhere you wish; for, you know, he steers him- 
self by his tail.” 

“Good!” cried Ting-a-Ling, and they both looked 
for a string. When they had found one they stole 
up to the pigeon, who was eating corn, and tied 
the string fast to the middle feather of his tail 
without his knowing anything about it. 
| “Now, jump on and I’ll start him off,” said the 
green fairy; and Ting-a-Ling ran up the pigeon’s 
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tail (which almost touched the floor) and took his 
seat on its back, holding tightly to its feathers. 
Then the green fairy ran around to the pigeon’s 
head and shouted in its ear, as it was pecking corn, 
“Hawk!” 

The bird just lifted up its head and made one 
dash right out of the window of the pigeon house. 
It went high up into the air; and Ting-a-Ling 
pulled the string this way and that way and. 
found that he could steer the pigeon very well. So 
on they went, and they got to the Giant’s castle 
before the Giant himself. The pigeon flew over 
the castle, but Ting-a-Ling steered him back again, 
and backward and forward, two or three times, 
until the bird thought he might as well stop there. 
So he alighted on the roof, and off jumped Ting-a- 
Ling. The first thing he saw there, after the 
pigeon had flown away, was the green fairy! 

“Why, where did you come from?” cried Ting-a- 
Ling. 

“Oh,” said the other, laughing and jumping up. 
and down, “I thought I’d come, too, and I hung 
onto his leg. It was nice sitting up among his 
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warm feathers, when his legs were curled up under 
him; a great deal better than being on top.” 

Ting-a-Ling was very glad to have his friend 
with him, and he took him downstairs. When the 
Giant got home, there they were, both in the middle 
of the table in the great hall, ready to welcome 
him. Turilira did not ask where the green fairy 
came from; but he was glad to see him. 

He ordered supper to be laid on a table out on the 
lawn; for he was warm with his long walk. After 
supper, the two fairies came down to the Giant’s 
end of the table, and he told them all that had 
happened, and how fortunate it was that the bow- 
string of the Kyro-fatal-apynx had broken. 

‘He did it!” cried the green fairy, pointing to 
Ting-a-Ling; and then he told the whole story of 
their doings, and Ting-a-Ling had to explain how 
he had gone with the Giant. ‘Turilira listened 
until they had quite finished, and then exclaimed, 
“Well! I never saw such a little thing as you are, 
Ting-a-Ling, for being in the right place at the ~ 
right time. Never, never!” And he brought his 
hand down on the table with such an emphatic 
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bang, that Ting-a-Ling and the green fairy shot 
into the air like rifle balls. Ting-a-Ling went up, 
up, and up, until a high wind took him, and it blew 
him over a river, and a wood, and a high hill, and 
a wide plain. Then he fell down, down, down 
until another breeze caught him and blew him 
through an open window — right into the middle 
of a soft powder puff with which a lady was about 
to powder her neck. 
“Mercy on us!”’ exclaimed the lady. 


) 


“It’s only I, Nerralina,”’ cried Ting-a-Ling, who 
knew her well; ‘wait a minute, until I get my 
breath.” 

Ting-a-Ling told his story, and Nerralina took 
Ting-a-Ling with her to his home in the palace 
gardens, for she was going to the palace herself 
that very day. 

As to the green fairy, he came down in a spider 
web. When he got out and stood on the grass, he 
said, “I shall not go back to that Giant. He is 
good, but he is too violent.”’ 

So he went to the river and got a nice chip, and 
loaded it with honeysuckles and clover blossoms, 
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and pushed it off into the stream. He then lay 
down on his back in the middle of his clover, and 
sucking a honeysuckle, floated away in the moon- 
light, down to his home, where he arrived in two or 
three days, just as his supply of honeysuckles was 
-all gone. 

When Turilira saw what he had done, he was in 
great trouble indeed. He ordered all his servants 
to bring their little children, and he gathered up 
great handfuls of them, and spread them out all over 
the grass, so that they might look for his two lost 
guests. But of course they could not find them. 
Just as the sun was setting and the Giant was 
going to bed in despair, there came a horseman 
from Nerralina, telling him that Ting-a-Ling was 
safe and was going home with her. Early in the 
morning Turilira went to the palace gardens, and 
wanted Ting-a-Ling to go back with him and finish 
his visit. 

“No,” said the elf. ‘I like you very much in- 
deed, but I’m afraid I’m almost too little for your 
house.”’ 

“Perhaps that’s true,” said the Giant, “and of 
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course, when you want company, there are a great 
many very pleasant people here in the palace. 
I like ordinary human beings very much myself 
and would wish to be with them always, if they 
were not so little.” 

“IT like them, too,” said Ting-a-Ling, “and I 


would live with them all the time if they were 
not so big.” 
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“Well, little or big,” said the Giant, “you and 
I must still be friends.” 
“Indeed, we must,”’ said Ting-a-Ling. 
— Frank R. Srocxton (Adapted). 


SUGGESTED READING 


This story is from an amusing book by Frank R. 
Stockton, named Ting-a-Ling Tales. If you like the 
story about Ting-a-Ling, you would probably enjoy the 
two famous books by Lewis Carroll, Alice’s Adventures 
in Wonderland and Through the Looking Glass. A good 
collection of short stories of the fanciful type is A Baker’s 
Dozen, compiled by Mary Gould Davis. 


SENTENCES TO FINISH 
Write on a paper the numbers from 1 to 20. Then 
write after each number the words needed to finish the 
sentence that has that number. What you write should 
agree with the story, but it need not be in the exact 
words of the book. 


I 
1. Turilira said to Ting-a-Ling, ‘‘Come to my castle 
and stay ab least,....-..-..2- mide, 
2. Ting-a-Ling said he would ride to the Giant’s 
We.) 
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3. The Giant decided to try to cross the river by 


hitiigeereess =e 


5. If you put a dot in the middle of a large sheet of 
paper, it would look like Ting-a-Ling in 


iT 


6. Early the next morning, the little elf was awak- 
ened by =a 


7. The Giant was told that the Kyro-fatal-apynx s 
had been loose for __......... 


9. The Giant was annoyed because his servants were 
so slow about bringing 


10. The Giant told the people to wake him by pulling 
a long rope that was attached to one 


Ill 


11. Ting-a-Ling went into the woods, and there he 
TG W shite eee Soe neee 


12. When they saw the Kyro-fatal-apynx, he was 
sharpening an iron bar to use for 


Sry 


13. The cord of the ugly creature’s bow was made 
from a 


See wesc nse dee 
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14. Ting-a-Ling made a saw by putting nicks in the 
PORS Of oo sec ao 


15. When the Kyro-fatal-apynx tried to shoot the 
emails Te A ee oe! 


IV 
16. As the Giant had gone home without him, the 
litthievell bad toPollow on —........<.--..... 


17. After Ting-a-Ling alighted, the first thing he saw 


18. When the Giant struck his hand on the table, the 
two little people shot into the air like... 


19. Ting-a-Ling landed in a -...............---. 


20. The brown fairy sailed down the river on ........ 


Tunes to Do 


1. Notice the titles of the four parts of “Ting-a- 
Ling’s Visit to Turilira.” Write on paper other titles 
that you think suitable for each of these parts. 

2. Find in the “Short Dictionary” the meaning of 
any of these words that you cannot already define. 
Write these definitions on your paper. 


bulrush elephantine hospitality 


counterpane emphatic portico 
crotch fricasseed sapsago 


A FAIRY IN ARMOR 


He put his acorn helmet on; 
It was plumed of the silk of the thistle-down; 
The corselet plate that guarded his breast 
Was once the wild bee’s golden vest; 
His cloak, of a thousand mingled dyes, 
Was formed of the wings of butterflies; 
His shield was the shell of a lady-bug queen, 
Studs of gold on a ground of green; 
And the quivering lance which he brandished 
bright 
Was the sting of a wasp he had slain in fight. 
Swift he bestrode his firefly steed; 
He bared his blade of the bent-grass blue; 
He drove his spurs of the cockle-seed, 
And away like a glance of thought he flew 
To skim the heavens, and follow far 
The fiery trail of the rocket-star. 


— JosEPH RopMAN DRaknR. 
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THE PERSIAN COLUMBUS 


One exceedingly sultry evening in the eight hun- 
dred and seventieth year of the Mohammedan era, 
the renowned Caliph, Haroun al Huck el Berri, of 
Chunder-abad-dad, sat frowning darkly. 


The royal divan was fashioned of ruddy gold, 
227 
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thick-studded with pearls. Overhead was a carved 
dome of ivory and ebony, radiant with the glow of 
swaying brazen lamps and tall wax candles. Rich 
carpets of silk and velvet were scattered over the 
jasper floor. Tables inlaid with mother-of-pearl 
were spread with rare and delicious viands, while 
the shimmering breezes were cooled and faintly 
perfumed by fountains of rose-water. 

But, in spite of all this surrounding splendor, 
the Caliph was unmistakably as cross as two sticks, 
and he champed his teeth savagely. 

Through the open windows stole the silvery song 
of the nightingale in the orange grove beyond the 
courtyard. From the high gallery sweet strains of 
music swept. Above the music arose the mellow 
snore of the Grand Vizir, snoozing among damask 
cushions, with a copy of the Bagdad Herald over 
his face. 

Yet, with a fierce frown upon his pale brow, the 
Caliph pored over the dog-eared pages of his pri- 
mary geography. 

Suddenly he closed the book with a bang. 

“By the six white hairs upon the tail of the 
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Prophet’s mule!’ quoth he, ‘‘these be strange tales 
indeed that the unlettered people of the West are 
telling the wise men of the East! Can it be possible 
that the whole Persian system of geography is 
wrong? I must investigate this matter. Selim!’ 
he cried imperiously to the Grand Vizir, who scram- 
bled to his feet with a frightened start. “Summon 
the Seven Sages and the Commissioner of Public 
Schools!” 

The Sages were summoned instantly. 

“Bah! You high-salaried stupids!”’ sternly hissed 
the Caliph, ‘I’ve a great mind to discharge you all! 
Aren’t you ashamed to let the pale-faced Spaniards 
get ahead of you?” 

“Tllustrious Sun of the Noonday!”’ faltered the 
oldest among them; “what means this sudden tem- 
pest out of a clear sky? The Spanish philosophers 
do not know even the things that we have forgotten. 
They are but followers in our footsteps. We have 
taught them all they know.” 

“Oh, have you?” roared the Caliph. “Perhaps, 
then, you knew that the world is round?” 

“Oh, Your Majesty!”’ gasped the sages in chorus, 
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while three of them hid behind the alabaster col- 
umns, endeavoring to restore their faculties with 
smelling-salts. ‘What sort of fairy tale is this?” 

“Fairy tale?”’ roared the Caliph. ‘‘ Marry, come 
up! Don’t you ever read the newspapers? Have 
you not heard that there has arisen in the West a 
wild, strange, white-haired man who says the world 
is round like an orange or a ball? If you did not 
know it, why have you not found it out long ago? 
And if you did know it, why have you not told me 
of it before this? Tell me,” cried the Caliph in an 
awful, bloodcurdling tone, ‘‘tell me, ye ignoramuses, 
is the world round or flat?” 

The Sages fell upon the gleaming floor, and 
bumped their aged heads against the tiles in despair. 
The riddle was too much for them; they had to 
give it up. 

With a cruel glitter in his eagle eye the Caliph 
erled to the Chief Chamberlain: “Hassan, lock 
these gentlemen up in the pantry instantly, and be 
very careful that no one escapes. I will give them 
fifteen minutes in which to tell me positively 
whether the world is round or flat, or to give me 
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some method of finding out — and if they can do 
neither . . . brr-rr-ooo!” He gritted his teeth 
horridly. 

The massive, burnished copper door closed with 
a dismal clang upon the unfortunate and despairing 


Sages. The School Commissioner, arriving just in 
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time to hear the latter part of the conversation 
from the hall-door, took to his heels, and did not 
stop until he was three miles beyond the city limits 
and hidden under a haystack. 

Then the court waited in silence, as the sand in 
the hourglass trickled out the swiftly passing mo- 
ments. The horizon began to look very squally for 
the Seven Sages. 

The Caliph sat sullenly upon the divan, playing 
with an orange. Suddenly he gave a start, and an 
immense white smile illuminated his swarthy fea- 
tures. “Selim!” he called. ‘‘Look here, my boy! 
If this world be indeed round, as this mariner from 
Genoa declares, it will not be so difficult to prove, 
methinks.” 

The Vizir eyed the Caliph with suspicion. 

“If I begin here,” continued the Caliph, placing 
his index finger upon the orange, “‘and move on- 
ward, my finger soon completely passes around the 
orange and returns to the point whence it started. 
Dost see?” 

“Your Majesty, I am not blind!” said the Vizir, 
refusing to commit himself further. 
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“Well then?” said the Caliph expectantly, look- 
ing at Selim. 

‘Well then?” said Selim doubtfully, looking at 
the Caliph, and edging toward the door. 

“Pshaw! Dost not see that if this world is in- 
deed round like this orange, a man may ride around 
it and return whence he started? Hurrah! I have 
solved the problem myself! Aha! I will fool these 
laggard, hesitating Spanish; I will show this auda- 
cious Cristoval Colon that he is but a semicolon 
after all. I will ride around the world myself, this 
very night, and you shall go with me, Selim; you 
shall go with me, and we will ride around the world! 
Make haste, and call up the camels. Hurrah! We 
are going around the world!”’ 

‘Oh, we are, are we?” muttered Selim, with chat- 
tering teeth, as he hurriedly shuffled down the back 
stairs to the stable, to harness the royal horses. 
“Around the world, indeed? Who wants to fall 
over the edge into nothing? Not Selim! I should 
say not. Not if Selim knows it!” . 

Then followed a scene of wild excitement, some 
hurrying hither and thither, some scurrying back- 
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ward and forward, some running round and round, 
and some running nowhere at all— while hoarse 
voices shouted, camels snorted, horses neighed, and 
countless dogs barked until the whole city was in 
an uproar. Drums beat, spears swayed madly 
overhead, standards flapped frantically upon their 
swaying staffs, dark faces gleamed with savage 
excitement from under snowy turbans. Then came 
a wilder clang from the deafening cymbals, a louder | 
fanfare from the brazen-throated trumpets, and a 
mighty shout from the throats of the excited people. 
“Hail to the Caliph! Hail, all hail! He is going 
round the world!” 

Then the royal band struck up “Marching 
through Persia,’ the small boys turned cart-wheels 
along the gutter, and the procession moved on. 

Beyond the city gates the caravan halted. 

“Your Royal Highness,” asked Selim the Vizir, 
“which way shall we start — north, east, south, or 
west?” 

‘“Hm-m-m!”’ mused the Caliph, stroking his 
beard thoughtfully, and getting out his railroad 
map of the Eastern Hemisphere. 
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‘“Hm-m-m!’’ resumed the Caliph, after a short 
study. ‘We will not go to the west; for Ferdinand 
and Isabella would be sure to see us marching past 
their house, and I want to surprise them by getting 
all the way around before they know anything about 
it. We will not go to the east; because we should 
get too close to the sun when it rises in the morning; 
and might perhaps be sunstruck. If we go to the 
south, we shall have to ford the Indian Ocean. I 
don’t like to wade —the stones hurt my bare feet 
—go I think we won’t go south, Hm-m-m! That 
leaves only one other direction to go. Well then, 
we will go in that direction. Ho, Gaifar!” he called 
in a ringing voice to the drum-major at the head of 
the procession. ‘‘March straight for the North 
Star!” 

Then he went sound asleep, as Gaifar tossed his 
baton high in air and caught it deftly as it fell. 
The band struck up, and the cavalcade headed 
across the broad, sandy plain, straight for the 
North Star. 

As the hills along the horizon drew nearer and 


nearer, the Grand Vizir broke into a cold perspira- 
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tion. He stood erect on his camel, craning his 
neck above the clouds of dust. He could see the 
far sky curve down, down, down, on the other side 
of those purple mountain peaks. ‘“‘Ugh-hh!” he 
gasped, with a shudder of terror. ‘‘Something 
must be done, and right away, too! There is the 
end of the world; and we shall all fall off and be 
smashed, sure!”’ 

Making his way in palpitating haste to the side - 
of the drum-major, he whispered with terrible im- ° 
pressiveness, ‘‘Gaifar, what do you know about 
as-tron-o-my?” 

“T? Nothing!” said Gaifar, surprised. 

“Oh-ooh!”’ groaned the Vizir, pulling a long face. 
“T should not like to be in your shoes when the 
Caliph wakes!” | 

“Why not?” asked Gaifar anxiously. 

But the crafty Vizir made no reply. 

“Gaifar,’’ he whispered sepulchrally, “have you 
ever studied bac-te-ri-ol-o-gy?”’ | 

“No-no, indeed!” stammered Gaifar, with 
Startled eyes. 


= 


‘‘Oo-00-00h!”” the Vizir groaned again with such 
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an awful tone that it chilled the very marrow of 
the poor drum-major’s bones. 

“What do you know of ar-bi-tra-tion?”’ 

“N-nothing!”’ gasped Gaifar, now trembling. 

“‘Qo-00-00-00-00h!’’ groaned the Grand Vizir, 
until Gaifar fairly rustled in his stiff leather shoes. 
““You will never, never be able to keep us all from 
falling off the under side of the earth into nowhere 
and being turned into minute fragments of nothing 
whatever, the instant we go over the edge!” 

“What can I do?” moaned poor Gaifar, piteously. 

“Give me your baton, and go climb up into the 
band-wagon and help beat the bass drum. I will 
lead this procession myself.’’ 

With a sigh of relief Gaifar slunk out of sight. 
The Vizir waved the baton aloft with a crafty look 
in his eye. Once more the royal band struck up: 

Hooray! Hooray! Te-rump-te-doodle-dee! 

Hooray! Hooray! Somebody’s off the key! .. . 

But it matters very little where anyone may be 

While we go marching through Persia! 
Tramp, tramp, tramp, went the horses’ hoofs. 
Puff, puff, puff, strode the cushioned camels through 
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the sand. But the Caliph slept like a top through 
it all. He was not going to let a little thing like 
riding around the world interfere with his regular 
sleep. Not he! 

But the sly Vizir, ever wildly waving his baton, 
crying, ‘““Onward, onward!” incited haste, until 
everyone behind him in the procession was utterly 
blinded by the choking dust. Then he swept out 
of the beaten track in a great curve, and led the . 
grand march round and round, so gradually, so very’ 
gradually, that no one noticed it —round and 
round, until, after describing an immense semicircle 
through the plain, the caravan again faced the 
North Star, and from the other side of Chunder- 
abad-dad, was actually marching straight back into 
town. | 

At this point the first-cornet player of the band 
stubbed his toe. In his surprise he blew a blast so 
loud, so shrill, and so discordant that it pierced the 
ears of the Caliph. Waking with a start, he looked 
about him, dazed. Then, seeing the minarets of 
the city, he called furiously for the Grand Vizir, 
who answered at a gallop. 
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“Thou dog of a Vizir, why hast thou dared to 
disobey my command?” thundered the Caliph. 

‘““Disobey thy command, Sire? What dost thou 
mean?” exclaimed the Vizir. 

“What do I mean? What do I mean?” roared 
the Caliph. “Why are we marching toward 
Chunder-abad-dad, you villain?” 

“Chunder-abad-dad?” said the Vizir, looking at 
the Caliph, as if in surprise at the question.. ‘“ Why, 
your royal highness, we sighted Chunder-abad-dad 
a good three hours ago. We must be pretty nearly 
around the world!”’ 

“Goodness gracious me!” cried the Caliph, in a 
fever of excitement. ‘You don’t say so? Why 
didn’t you tell me? Why didn’t you wake me up 
when we were on the under side? I might have 
fallen off. Why, Selim,” he exclaimed enthusiasti- 
cally, looking at his watch, ‘we shall be back in 
time for breakfast!” 

“Indeed?”’ said the Vizir, with a smile that 
meant as much as four ordinary smiles. “Why, 
that is so! Even now methinks I hear the great 
bell ringing four o’elock in the morning.” 
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As he spoke the far-away boom of the bell tolled 
loudly over the plain, and the roosters began to 
crow in the barnyards along the way. 

Just as day dawned in the East, the first of 
the procession entered the high gate of the city 
of Chunder-abad-dad in triumph, the Caliph and 
the Grand Vizir riding in state at the head; 
while far in advance ran heralds shouting in 
resounding voices: “Make way for the Caliph! 
The world is round, and he has ridden around it! 
Make way for the Caliph!”’ 

The townspeople were wakened from their quiet 
slumber by the sound of the shouting. They 
plunged into their trousers in fright, threw up their 
windows, hurled back the shutters, and asked 
where the fire was. Then, learning the cause of 
the uproar, all the city joined in a mighty shout of 
acclaim: “Hail to the Caliph! Hail, all hail! For 
the world is round, and he has ridden around it!”’ 

Instantly, upon reaching the palace, the Caliph 
in exultation called for his swiftest messengers, and 
despatched them to the geography publishers with 
the amazing tidings. ‘Tell them,”’ said he, “that 
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the world is round, and ridgy, like a muskmelon : 
and that Persia runs completely around it in one 
direction, and pretty nearly around it in the other!”’ 

“Now,” sighed the Caliph, with a satisfied smile, 
“we will have our breakfast.”’ 

“And, Your Royal Highness,” murmured the 
Vizir, ‘‘perhaps it might not be a bad idea, as a 
celebration of your great deed, to let the Seven 
Sages out of the pantry, so that they, too, may 
hear that the world is round.” 

— Joun Bennett (Adapted). 


SuGGESTED READING 


This story may be found in a very funny book by 
John Bennett named The Pigtail of Ah Lee Ben Loo. 
Other amusing books that tell fanciful stories are The 
Rainbow Cat, by Rose Fyleman ; The Peterkin Papers, 
by Lucretia P. Hale; The Blue Fairy Book and The 
Green Fairy Book, by Andrew Lang; Dr. Dolittle’s Post 
Office, by Hugh Lofting; Arkansaw Bear, by Albert 
Bigelow Paine; English Fairy Tales, by Flora Annie 
Steel; and Fanciful Tales, by Frank R. Stockton. 


Yes or No 


Write on a paper the numbers from 1 to 15. Read 
the sentences on pages 243-44. If a sentence agrees 
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with the story, write Yes after its number. If it does 
not agree with the story, write No. 


1. At the time the story opens, the Caliph was 
living in great poverty. 
2. With a bright smile on his face the Caliph was 
reading a primary history. 
3. He had just learned that the world is round. 
4. He hastily summoned all the teachers in the 
public schools of Persia. 
5. His Seven Sages could not tell the Caliph whether 
the world was round or flat. 
6. The Seven Sages were thrown into a dungeon. 
7. The Caliph decided to ride around the world. 
8. The Grand Vizir was not pleased at the idea of 
riding around the world. 
9, After a good deal of consideration, the Caliph 
decided that the party should travel directly south. 
10. The Vizir bribed the commanding general to let 
him lead the procession. 


11. As they traveled, the Caliph watched the sur- 
rounding country through a telescope. 


12. The first-cornet player stubbed his toe and acci- 
dentally blew a very loud blast on his cornet. 
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13. The Caliph was at first very angry when he 
found that they were returning to Chunder-abad-dad. 


14. The Caliph reported that he had found that the 
world was shaped like a watermelon. 


15. When the caravan returned, the Seven Sages 
were eating breakfast. 


TuHInGs To Do 


1. To make the story more absurd, a number of 
things are mentioned in ‘‘The Persian Columbus” that | 
were certainly not to be found in Persia at the time , 
Columbus discovered America.. Name two or more of 
these things. 

2. Mr. Bennett, the author of “The Persian Colum- 
bus,” illustrated it with very clever silhouettes. A sil- 
houette, as you probably know, is an outline figure filled 
in with black. They can be made by cutting figures out 
of black paper and pasting them on white paper or by 
using black water-color or black ink. Try making 
some silhouettes to illustrate ‘““The Persian Columbus.”’ 
After they are made, appoint a committee to select the 
best ones. 


3. You can make a portrait silhouette by having 
someone sit so that the shadow of his side face is east 
upon a paper pinned on the wall. Ask the person who 
is sitting to be very still while you outline the shadow 
with a pencil. Then cut out the outlined part. 
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YOUR PUPPY’S VALENTINE 
If clouds are gray 


Or skies are blue, 
Or come what may, 


You know I’m true. 
246 
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The cat will purr, 
Then show a claw; 
I’m not like her! 


Your will’s my law. 


So please be kind! 
I ask no more. 

I'll trot behind 
Or race before; 


I shall not fail 

Your least command. 
I wag my tail, 

I lick your hand, 


For thus do I 
My faith avow: 
Ki-yi, ki-yi! 
Bow-wow-wow-wow! 
— ARTHUR GUITERMAN. 


SuaGEsTeD READING 
This is from The Light Guitar by Arthur Guiterman. 
It is a book for grown people, but it has a number of 
poems about animals that you would be sure to enjoy. 


“C’N I HAVE A DOG?” 


“C’n I have a doer asked Freeman. 

“May I have a dog?” said his sister reprovingly. 

Freeman ignored her and looked hopefully over 
his glass of milk at his grandfather, who sat at the 
head of the table. ‘‘There’s a fellow on Twelfth 
and Locust that says he knows a man with a batch - 
of puppies — bull terriers. He’ll sell one for five 
dollars.” 

“No, I don’t want a dog around. Having just 
paid eighty-five dollars for having this yard re- 
sodded, I’m not going to have any cur scratching 
it up again.” 

“But this isn’t a cur, Gramp; they’re all full- 
blooded dogs. This one’s father’s been exhibited 
at a show.” 

“T suppose their blue blood makes them scratch 
less,” said his grandfather, sarcastically. 

‘T could train it not to scratch. This fellow told 


me those dogs were so smart you could teach them 
248 
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anything. He’s going to buy one himself, and he 
says they’re regular trick dogs. They’re only ten 
days old, and they know enough to bite your shoes, 
now.” 

“That must be a great advantage in a dog.” 

Freeman didn’t notice this. ‘I’ve three dollars 
and eighty-six cents, now, and it wouldn’t take me 
any time at all to earn the rest.” 

“T’d be willing to pay you three dollars and 
eighty-six cents to keep you from buying thee 

“Would you?” asked Freeman, eagerly. 

“What would you do with the money?”’ 

“Buy some other dog with it,’”’ said Freeman, 


promptly. 
Grandfather Ashton’s sense of humor was not so 
strong as his sense of dignity. ‘‘You’re not going 


to have any dog around here,” he announced with 
finality. 

Freeman’s mother, at the foot of the table, gave 
the boy’s dish of oatmeal a second spoonful of sugar, 
as though that, in some degree, made up for the dog. 
But the yard was Grandfather’s, not hers. Be- 
sides, she knew that her son, while disappointed, 
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was not crushed. He had a way of being always 
hopeful. So she was not surprised that night, 
when he said at the supper table: “Gramp, I 
heard of a spitz dog that I could get.” 


“Didn’t I tell you that I wouldn’t have a dog 
around here?” 
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“Oh, I thought that was about a bull pup. I 
thought you just didn’t like bull pups.” 

“T don’t like any kind,” said Gramp. 

Grandfather was seventy-eight, a fine, dignified 
old gentleman, deliberate in speech and manner. 
Freeman was nine to ten (which means that his 
tenth birthday was a week away), and exceedingly 
speedy of both language and action. Grandfather 
was careful and saving; Freeman was destructive 
and a spendthrift. Grandfather was methodical; 
Freeman was scatterbrained. Grandfather ex- 
pressed himself largely by means of long words; 
Freeman confined himself almost wholly to short 
ones. Grandfather was quiet and seemly; Freeman 
was uproarious. The two things that they had in 
common were persistency and the fact that each 
had wanted a dog when he was ten, though Grand- 
father had forgotten this fact about himself. 

There had been a long interval in Grandfather 
Ashton’s life when his home had been empty of 
young people. His children had married and 
gone away, and the house had settled down into the 
sedate, uneventful, quiet life of its owners. There 
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were no echoes from its walls, and the doors creaked 
instead of slammed. Then Grandmother Ashton 
died, and Molly came back to keep house for her 
father — Molly, with half-grown Esther and John 
and young Freeman. Their coming was like the 
kiss of the fairy prince. The old house roused 
from its sleep. Carpets began to wear out, the 
woodwork was scratched, the telephone rang all 
day long. 

Grandfather stood it all like a soldier. Molly he - 
adored; Esther and John he was proud of; Free- 
man he loved — with his teeth set. 

And Freeman, blissfully unconscious of the fact 
that he was the thorn in the bed of roses, went 
blustering on in his noisy, destructive way. Grand- 
father’s irony slid off him like mercury from a 
broken thermometer. 

Two days passed before he began again. This 
time he addressed his remarks to the table at large, 
rather than to his grandfather: 

“Ted Ellsworth’s chauffeur’s got a hound dog he 
isn’t using at all. It isn’t a pup; it’s got over 
scratching-time. It’s a hunting dog. If anybody 
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wanted to go after prairie chickens, it’d be just the 
dog to have.”’ 

There was an unwonted silence. 

“‘He never runs in front of an automobile, so 
there wouldn’t be much chance of his getting run 
over.” 

‘Are you telling that as an inducement or as a 
drawback?” inquired his grandfather. 

Freeman succeeded in tucking the corners of his 
waffle into his mouth. ‘‘Hound dogs eat most any- 
thing,” he assured his grandfather. “It doesn’t 
cost much to keep them; they aren’t a bit par- 
ticular.”’ 

“Having had some slight acquaintance with 


) 


hounds during the past seventy years,” remarked 
Gramp, “I’m quite an authority upon the size of 
their appetites.” 

“Ted Ellsworth’s chauffeur says this one eats 
turnips. He could have all of mine.”’ 

“T don’t care what his favorite vegetable is. I 
won’t have a dog around.” 

Freeman serenely returned to his waffle, and the 


subject was dropped. That was Tuesday. On 
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Thursday, Grandfather was sitting in front of the 
fireplace, at peace with the world. Molly was 
knitting, the two older children were out, Freeman 
was reading to himself. Then it was that Freeman 
laid down Robinson Crusoe, and, looking dreamily 
into the glowing coals, began: 

“T could have had a dog to-day if I’d taken it.” 

His grandfather said nothing. 

“T could have had it for nothing. It didn’t be- 
long to anybody. There were a whole lot of boys » 
chasing it, and the poor thing was just about ready 
to give in. I wish I could have brought it home. 
I pretty nearly did, and then I thought you might 
not like it.” 

‘A well-founded theory,” said Gramp. “If you 
bring home stray dogs, you'll stock the house with 
fleas.” 

“Tf it was scratching up fleas all the time it 
wouldn’t be seratching up grass.” 

“It would probably keep in fair condition for 
Dothta 

“Well, I didn’t take it,’ said Freeman. “I 
thought probably you wouldn’t want a stray dog.” 
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The subject of animal life dropped for four days. 
Then, as if it were a fresh topic, the boy remarked 
at the table, ‘‘I guess collies don’t have appetites 
like hound dogs.”’ 

Esther gave him a warning poke below the table- 
cloth. 

‘““There’s money in raising collies,’’ went on Free- 
man, after returning the poke. ‘All you have to 
pay is five dollars for a dog, and every year you can 
sell her puppies for five dollars apiece. If I were 
raising puppies, I wouldn’t always be asking you 
for money, Mother.” 

“That’s a pleasing argument,” said his mother. 
But she smiled at him, and he knew she was not 
making fun of him. 

“And I wouldn’t be asking you what to do, 
either.” 

“Now look here,” said Gramp. “You renngg 
going to have a dog. I won’t have one around. 
They’re dirty, unsanitary beasts, always keeping 
people awake at night, and biting them in the 
daytime. Having told you all this a week ago, I 
thought the matter was settled, but you insist 
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upon bringing it up again. Once for all, Freeman, 
let the subject drop. I do not speak without due 
consideration, and you know that after I’ve made 
up my mind, I’m loath to change it. Now stop 
talking about dogs!”’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Freeman. 

After the meal he went in search of his tools. He 
finally brought them out, much the worse for rust, 
from under the lilac bush, where they had reposed 
since the last rain. From the laundry he took a. 
wooden box which bore the legend “Pearl Naphtha 
Soap.” His mother’s last ball of heavy twine, a 
piece of ancient balbriggan underwear, and a large 
safety pin completed his outfit. 

Hammering, sawing, and whistling went on for 
fully two hours. Then his mother was called to 
see the result. The word “naphtha” had disap- 
peared. In its place was an opening large enough 
to admit a good-sized rabbit. Beside the door 
was a staple, driven securely into the wood. To it 
was attached a long piece of twine which termi- 
nated in a strip of the underwear, and a safety pin 
in the balbriggan showed that its purpose was use- 
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ful as well as ornamental. Over the opening, the 
object of the box was set forth, plainly: 


PrP DOG 
PRIVATE HoME 


“Tf I ever get a dog, I’ll have a house for him,” 
said Freeman. 


Gramp was going out for his regular Saturday 
afternoon walk. It had been his custom for a 
number of years to leave home at four o’clock, take 
a bus that ran past the cemetery where Grand- 
mother Ashton was buried, and spend an hour or 
two in that green, quiet spot. 

It was so lovely a day that he decided not to ride 
to the end of the bus line; so he left the bus several 
blocks from the cemetery entrance. It was just a 
moment later that he discovered that he was being 
followed by a dog. 

It was a very young dog — not past the fuzzy 
stage. Except for its youthful vigor, there was 
little to be said in its favor. Its pedigree was 
mongrel, with some leanings toward the collie. Its 
fur was matted, its bones stuck out in unexpected 
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places, and it was loud of voice. It had evidently 
had no training at all in dignity or reserve. The 
puppy attached itself to Gramp and trotted along 
contentedly at his heels. 


) 


‘“‘See here, dog,’’ said Gramp. “You run along 
home.” 
The dog stopped, sat down, and listened with 


every indication of polite attention; but it de- 
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veloped that this was but skin-deep, for the moment 
that Gramp went on, it followed. 

“You'll get lost,’ said the old gentleman. 

The pup sat down and smiled at him. “ Wuff,” 
it remarked. 

Gramp started on once more, and again the dog 
accompanied him. Grandfather pointed with his 
cane in a direction that was vaguely northwest. 
“Go home!” he commanded. ‘Go home!” 

The part-collie gazed obediently in that direction, 
but northwest and home seemed to mean little or 
nothing to him. He sniffed cordially, then trotted 
along at Grandfather’s heels with happily waving 
tail. 

Again and again this episode was repeated in the 
five blocks that led to Linwood, but the dog was 
unmoved. He seemed utterly lacking in proper 
pride, and yet there was a sort of nobility in his in- 
difference to insult. He even became playful, to 
show that his feelings were not hurt. 

Then Grandfather Ashton gave it up and tried the 
process that is known as ‘Gonoring.” But the pup 
refused to be ignored and became facetious, biting 
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at Grandfather’s freshly blackened heels and oc- 
casionally nipping at his neat gray trousers. Grand- 
father cut a fresh green shoot from a box elder by 
the way and threatened him with it. The dog 
grabbed the end of the switch and growled fiercely 
and with every evidence of joy. 

At the cemetery entrance Gramp made one last 
attempt. He stopped in front of the gilt-lettered 
sign that read: 


GATES CLOSED AT SUNDOWN 


CHILDREN NOT ADMITTED UNLESS 
ACCOMPANIED BY PARENT OR 
GUARDIAN 


NO DOGS PERMITTED WITHIN 
THESE GROUNDS 

With his cane, he attempted to enforce the last 
rule. He drove the part-collie out of the carriage 
entrance, only to have him enter at the small gate, 
and drove him out of the small gate, to find him 
waiting farther up the cemetery road. He was 
wagging his small tail. ‘I bear no malice,” he 
seemed to say. “Come on, let’s forgive and for- 

get; I’m not one of the touchy kind.” 
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So it was that the two spent the long-shadowed 
part of the afternoon in Linwood together. The 
new grass was very soft to the feet and comforting 
to the eye, the air was full of the fragrance of lilacs 
and wild crabapple blossoms, and the April sun- 
shine was warm and tender. The dog, on the 
whole, behaved very well. 

Once, when a cemetery workman passed, carrying 
a bucket of tar, Grandfather Ashton was hailed. 

‘Hey, you know dogs aren’t allowed in here.” 

“That isn’t my dog,’”’ said Grandfather, indig- 
nantly. 

Whereat the small beast ran at the workman, cir- 
cling him, with upraised haunches and prostrate 
fore quarters, while he gave vent to ten or a dozen 
ear-splitting ‘‘wuffs.” Then he ran back to the 
feet of Grandfather with a last bark, which said, 
defiantly, ““Here is my protector. If you have 
anything to say, say it to him.” 

The workman eyed them both with a look of 
suspicion, and went on down the road. 

The pine trees cast black shadows on the green 
slope, and the western sky began to turn red. 
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Grandfather rose somewhat stiffly to his feet and 
started down the hill toward the gate. The part- 
collie followed him with dignified bearing. 

Grandfather chose a new exit from the cemetery, 
and approached it by a roundabout and winding 
driveway. To his eyes, there was nothing unusual 
in the black and shining road ahead of him, and he 
failed to see that a careless workman had pushed 
aside the sawhorse that had guarded the newly . 
made road. It was not until his feet went deep - 
into the tarlike surface that he realized what had 
happened. He pulled one foot loose, only to set it 
down again in the thick black ooze. 

“This,” said Gramp, “is absurd. I hope that 
nobody sees me.””? With much effort he lifted one 
foot. It came forth neat and shining in its gray 
silk sock. The Oxford shoe lay like a deserted 
scow in the tarry bog. 

“Fine business!” said Grandfather, grimly. “Now 
Pll have to get that shoe on.’ He balanced him- 
self carefully on one leg and his cane, and aimed his 
gray silk foot at the shoe. But it missed the mark 
and came down heavily in the bog, slipping still 
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farther away from safety. The gummy mass oozed 
around his neat ankles. Gramp groaned. He 
lifted out each foot, in turn, but there his efforts 
failed. As he raised one, the other slid. He was 
only a few feet from solid ground, but seventy- 
eight years and the suction of that gummy road 
were too heavy a handicap. It was too far to step, 
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and he feared to leap. There was no hope of saving 
dignity now; he would have to be helped. He 
called — to the workman, to the cemetery superin- 
tendent, to the world at large. But the curving 
road was out of sight of the gate, there was seldom 
a passer-by, and he knew that no one on a passing 
bus could hear him. 

The part-collie, in the meantime, sat and eyed 
him from a point of vantage safely above the 
sticky road. Refreshed by his long sleep, he was in > 
a most amiable mood, and he wagged his tail and 
cocked one ear cheerfully. 

“Good doggie, go on down to the gate,’ urged 
Grandfather Ashton. 

The dog cocked the other ear at him, and ap- 
peared interested. 


? 


“Go on,” wheedled Gramp. 

The animal settled back on his haunches with a 
bored expression. At that moment came the 
clang of the great iron gates below. Linwood was 
being closed for the night. 

Grandfather Ashton shouted frantically. The 


dog, evidently thinking this was some new form of 
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game, rose suddenly, growled, and pranced stiff- 
legged just outside the tarry area. 

“Why don’t you bark?” cried Gramp. ‘You've 
done nothing else all afternoon; now, when you 
might be of some use in the world, you stop!”’ 

The dog grinned and circled him with stiff-legged 
little jumps. He capered about on every side of 
his victim, but never for a moment did his foot so 
much as touch the tar; never once did his voice 
rise above a low growl. 

“Bark, can’t you? Bark!” ordered Grandfather. 
He threatened the dog with upraised arm. The 
action sent his right foot farther down the slope, 
and the hems of his immaculate trousers skimmed 
across the black slough. Gramp bent to fold them 
back out of harm’s way. The treacherous road- 
way “gave” again, and Selby T. Ashton, bank 
president, church elder, and library trustee, sat 
down, with a soft “‘smack,” in a very soft seat. He 
cast a look of disgust at the dog. The triumph in 
the dog’s bright eyes, and the fact that not a drop 
of tar had touched its fuzzy coat, infuriated Grand- 
father. He took off his soft gray hat and flung it at 


the pup! 
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The dog made one bound for it. He caught it in 
his baby teeth, and made swiftly for the gate, 
growling fiercely between his closed jaws. 


“What in time is on this road?’’ demanded Grand- 
father of the workman who laid a bridge of plank 
across the tarry bog and helped him safely to land. 
Grandfather was too irate to stop for long words. 

“Tt’s a try-out,” said the man. “The boss is 
using gums from the gas-works on these here road - 
repairs. It sure seems to stick.”’ 

“Yes,” assented Grandfather, grimly. “It does.” 

“T wouldn’t have found you if it hadn’t been for 
the hat,” went on the workman, cheerfully. “I 
heard that pup barking, and I came back to the gate; 
in another minute I’d have been in my tin Lizzie 
and home. When I opened the gate to let him out 
I saw that gray hat and I had a sort of hunch it 
was yours. He wouldn’t give it up, but made right 
back up the hill with it to you. That dog’s got 
sense, if he 7s a pup.” 

Grandfather eyed the part-collie. “Wonder 
whose he is?”’ he said. 
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““He’s a stray,” said the workman. ‘‘I’ve seen 


him around here for a week past, following first 
one and then another. I didn’t recognize him 
when I first saw him with you. We’ll lock him 
out of the cemetery, now, and then I’ll drive you 
home.” 

Gramp, in his stocking feet, stood in front of the 
ear. The part-collie eyed him meditatively. His 
tail moved slowly, questioningly, from left to right. 
“T guess I’ll take him along if you don’t object,” 
said Grandfather. 

The man let them out at the Ashton back door. 
Gramp came silently around the house to the side 
entrance. On the cement area, where Freeman had 
left it, stood the dog house. Gramp uncoiled the 
twine and adjusted the band of balbriggan about 
the part-collie’s neck. He pinned it firmly with the 
safety pin. Then he thrust him gently through the 
door above which was printed: 


PUPP* DOG 
PRIVATE Homes 


— Marian Hurp McNuzty (Adapted). 
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SuGGESTED READING 


This story is from a delightful book by Marian Hurd 
McNeely, named The Way to Glory and Other Stories. 
Another interesting book by Mrs. McNeely is The 
Jumping-off Place. If you enjoy stories about dogs, 
you will probably like also Polaris, by Ernest Harold 
Baynes; The Call of the Wild, by Jack London; Beautiful 
Joe, by Marshall Saunders; Bob, Son of Battle, by Alfred 
Ollivant; Jock of the Bushveld, by James Percy Fitz- 
patrick (if this book seems long, there is a short edition) ; 
and Igloo by Jane Brevoort Walden. 


JOIN THE PARTS 


Copy the numbers that are with the names. Look at 
the sentence endings that are on pages 270-71. Write 
after each number on your paper the letter of the sen- 
tence ending that goes with that name. 


1. The part-collie 8. Esther 

2. The yard 9. The dog house 

3. Saturday afternoon 10. The cemetery entrance 
4. Freeman 11. A tar-like substance 

5. The money 12. Freeman’s mother 

6. A box-elder switch 13. A sawhorse 

7. A workman 14. Grandfather’s hat 


15. Freeman’s tools 
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aN had been left under a lilac bush. 
iB: 


C. had been newly resodded at a cost of eighty- 
five dollars. 





and John were older than Freeman. 








D. ___ was carried to the cemetery entrance by the 
stray puppy. 

E. that guarded the newly-made road had been 
pushed to one side. 


EF was considered by the puppy as something 
with which to play. 


ce was Grandfather’s regular time for visiting 
the cemetery. 

















He showed a sign which said that dogs were not 
admitted. 
il. and Grandfather spent the late afternoon 


together in Linwood. 


Je Freeman had saved amounted to three dollars 
and eighty-six cents. 


K. 


ty was made from a box which Freeman had 
found in the laundry. 








followed the puppy and rescued Grandfather. 








M. asked his grandfather repeatedly if he might 
have a dog, 
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N. had been put on one of the roads leading out 
of Linwood. 
O. had come to keep house for her father when 





he was left alone. 


Tuines To Do 


1. If you have a pet dog tell or write some interesting 
incident about him and tell also how you care for him 
in order to keep him well and happy. 


2. In this list of words, some describe Grandfather 
Ashton, some describe Freeman, and some describe 
both. Write on a paper two lists of the words — one 
for Freeman and one for Grandfather Ashton. After 
you have prepared your lists, exchange papers with the 
person who sits next you. If your lists and his do not 
agree, explain why you think your assignment of the 
words is correct. 


dignified wasteful 
hopeful deliberate 
speedy elderly 
methodical destructive 
noisy quiet 
kind-hearted persistent 
economical careless 
sarcastic cheerful 


young careful 


MY DOG AND I 


My dog and I, the hills we know 

Where the first faint wild roses blow; 
We know the shadowy paths and cool 

That wind across the woodland dim, 

And where the water beetles swim 
Upon the surface of the pool. 


My dog and I, our feet brush through 
Full oft the fragrant morning dew; 

Or when the summer sun is high 
We linger where the river flows, 
Chattering and chuckling as it goes, 

Two happy tramps, my dog and I. 


Or, when the winter snows are deep, 
Into some fire-lit nook we creep 
And, while the north wind howls outside, 
See castles in the dancing blaze, 
Or, dozing, dream of summer days 


And woodland stretches, wild and wide. 
272 
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My dog and I are friends till death; 
And when the chill, dark angel’s breath 
Shall call him from me, still I know 
Somewhere within the shadowy land 

Waiting his master he will stand 
Until my summons comes to go. 


And, in that life so strange and new, 
We’ll tramp the fields of heaven through, 
Loiter the crystal river by, 
Together walk the hills of God 
As when the hills of earth we trod, 
Forever friends, my dog and I. 
— Norau M. HoLuanp 


SuGGESTED READING 


You can find this poem in Poetry’s Plea for Animals, 
an interesting collection of poetry, made by Frances E. 
Clarke. If you like poems about animals, you would 
surely enjoy this book. 


Tuincs To Do 


Try making a collection of poems about dogs. A 
great many fine ones have been written. When you find 
a good one, read it to the class to see if they like it, too. 





CATS AND THEIR WAYS 


Many people who have pets and are fond of 
them do not take good care of them because they 
really do not know what kind of treatment their 
animal friends require. It is surprising how often 


this is true. Read this article and decide from 
274 
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reading it whether your pet cat —if you have 
one —is getting the right kind of care and un- 
derstanding. 


1. Their Manners and Customs 


You will find as a rule that the people who tell 
you they do not care for cats are those who either 
have never kept them, or have never troubled 
really to understand them. It is true that cats are 
not so easy to understand as dogs. They are not 
so eager for your approval; they like to go their 
own way and often seem quite indifferent to either 
praise or blame. 

If you talk about a dog to his face he will become 
very self-conscious and vain, or else ashamed and 
dejected, according to your tone, whereas a cat will 
appear quite unmoved by anything you may say. 
But the indifference of cats is only on the surface; 
they are every bit as capable of affection as dogs 
are, and once they become fond of anyone their 
devotion is lasting. They are very sensitive to their 
owner’s moods, and peculiarly intelligent. 

A cat is essentially a free animal. In his comings 
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and goings, his likes and dislikes, he expects perfect 
liberty. He will give very freely, but he cannot 
easily be forced to do anything against his will. A cat 
is about the only animal I know with whom you 
can argue, and even quarrel, on equal ground. Some- 
times he will see your point of view and sometimes 
he will not. A cat even seems to enjoy an argu- 
ment. Sometimes arguing will succeed where force 
would be quite useless—in fact with a cat force 
usually is useless. 

They are extremely proud and very sensitive to 
ridicule. A cat resents being made to show off 
before company and usually dreads appearing ab- 
surd in any way. Our big black and white cat, 
known as ‘The Common People,’”’ was one evening 
in the room when some visitors came. One of the 
visitors was very anxious to have him appear at 
his best. She said: “Oh, do get People’s catnip 
mouse; he’s so amusing when he plays with it.’ 

The mouse was produced, but, instead of pounc- 
ing on it as usual, People threw me an indignant 
look and gave the mouse an angry bat with his paw 
that sent it flying into the fireplace. He then 
marched out, not to return for several hours. I 
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have seen the same cat turn around, when some one 
laughed at him for missing a fly that he was jumping 
for, and give the laugher a deliberate box on the 
ears. One of my earliest recollections, and a most 
humiliating one, is of having my own ears boxed in 
just the same way, when I was three years old, by 
a very dignified tabby cat in a grocery store. 

This sense of personal pride is very marked in 
cats. You have probably seen your own cat, many 
times, abandon some project on which he was en- 
gaged just because he was conscious of being 
watched. 

They are very jealous of their own rights, but as 
a rule will be quite friendly with other animals 
living in the same house, and have been known to 
form very strong friendships of this kind, even with 
birds. “Cat and dog” is a byword for disagree- 
ment, but. I have known many cats that got on 
well with dogs, and know one little cat in particular 
that, although not brought up with dogs, far pre- 
fers them to other cats. She will go up to meet any 
strange dog, purring and friendly. 

She evidently considers them rather helpless 
creatures, for she is never happier than when hold- 
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ing some dog with one paw either side of his head 
and washing his face energetically with her little 
pink tongue, patting him sternly if he tries to move 
away. Oddly enough, the dogs don’t seem to mind, 
though they may look as though they felt rather 
foolish. A white collie who was a guest for some 
weeks got terribly on little Zinnia’s mind. She 


would spend hours trying to get his long, coarse 
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hair into what she considered proper order, and, as 
the collie was very big and she very small, nearly 
getting tangled up herself in the process. 

Cats are fearless not only in defense of their 
kittens but often in defense of other cats as well. 
They often give strong evidence of friendship for 
other cats. A little black and white cat, Happy, 
who was usually rather timid, once saw a cat com- 
panion cornered by a strange sheep dog. She 
sprang down at once from her own position of 
safety, landed on the dog’s back, and clung to 
him so fiercely with her claws that she succeeded 
in driving him away. 

There are many instances of cats bringing home 
stray companions to share their own dinner. A 
cat I once knew in London used regularly to go off 
and fetch a friend when his dinner looked more 
plentiful than usual, and this, as I learned from the 
other cat’s owner, was a return invitation for meals 
which he had himself received. 

Two cats living in the same house will often 
divide the care of looking after a family of kittens. 
I have. heard of a year-old tomcat who regularly 
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stood guard over some small kittens when the 
mother was out, washing them, keeping them warm, 
and even carrying them back to their basket if they 
tried to crawl away. 

Cats have very keen sight and hearing. Your cat 
will recognize you at a much greater distance than 
will a dog. It will distinguish the step of each 
member of the family, and will rouse from sleep and 
be at the door waiting for you before you have even 
put your hand on the latch. A cat makes an . 
excellent watch dog; it will investigate every un- 
usual sound heard in the house at night, and is 
always on the alert. 

Of course you have noticed that cats have a 
language of their own. But have you noticed also 
that they have a particular tone of voice which 
they use only in addressing human beings, except 
that a mother cat uses it in talking to her kittens? 
If you speak to a cat it will often answer you in a 
soft almost noiseless voice which is neither a mew 
nor a purr, and which it keeps entirely for conver- 
sation. When I said just now that a cat argues, 
I meant that it uses exactly this voice, in varied 
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intonations, to express its opinions; and with a 
little practice it is fairly easy to understand what 
it means. 

My cat uses this voice to draw attention to un- 
opened parcels, about which he, like all cats, is 
intensely curious; to explain why he wants a certain 
door or cupboard unlatched for him; to wake me 
in the morning or to say good-night at bedtime. 
He also uses it to tell me about anything interesting 
in the ice chest, like fish or cold chicken, when he 
knows about it and thinks for some reason that I 
do not. Our arguments on this particular point 
are the ones that usually last longest and become 
most heated. They can only be ended by my 
pretending that I have really lost my patience with 
him. 

Cats often show attachment to certain places, 
and they will usually remember any place where 
they have once stayed, even after a long absence. 
But I have never had any difficulty in moving a cat 
from one place to another, or in getting it accus- 
tomed to new surroundings. Our family cats have 
always changed homes quite willingly. 
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- When you bring a cat for the first time to a new 
house, arrange, if possible, to have it arrive hungry, 
and give it a good meal as soon as you can. Close 
doors and windows and let it explore its new sur- 
roundings at leisure. Cats are intensely curious 
about a strange house, and until they have satis- 
fied themselves by thoroughly examining it, a 
proceeding which may take some time, they will 
not settle down. 

Let the cat see your own personal belongings, ~ 
or any already familiar objects, about, so that 
it knows you intend to stay. It is better to give a 
cat in a new home freedom by degrees, while keep- 
ing an eye on it, than to frighten it by shutting it 
up in one room. 

Usually a cat’s first act, after examining the in- 
door premises, is to mark down and test one or 
more safe strongholds for retreat, such as a space 
under the porch or a hole under the foundations. 
When it has discovered some such vantage place it 
feels more at ease, and will generally use this as a 
central point for further exploration, retreating 
there at every alarm. 
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sary. Otherwise, when the moment comes to put 
him in his basket you may find that in his excite- 
ment he has wandered off. 

Cats seem to adapt themselves very well to an 
indoor life and though no animal can be as com- 
pletely happy in confinement as when it has full 
liberty, a cat will manage to live very contentedly 
in a city apartment. Persians and Angoras are 
essentially house pets. They are far more timid | 
than the ordinary short-haired cat and very sensi- - 
tive to cold or exposure, and their long fur makes 
them unfitted for much outdoor adventure. A 
Persian cat that has taken to a wandering life is a 
lamentable object. 

The born and bred city cat usually develops a 
high degree of intelligence, probably through being 
so much in contact with human beings. He needs 
all his cleverness both to meet emergencies and to 
make his wants understood. Some of the cleverest 
cats I have known have been adopted strays. 

Cats show particular good sense — far more than 
dogs show — in avoiding traffic; you will often 
see a cat sitting on the curb, waiting for a good 
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chance to cross the road. Instead of rushing out 
blindly as a dog will often do, they will first look 
carefully up and down the street, in both directions, 
taking their time about it, and when the right 
moment arrives will cross slowly and deliberately. 
Though cats occasionally get run over, they seem, 
considering their number, far less liable to accident 
than dogs, owing to their greater prudence. 

All cats have a habit of wandering at times; and 
when they are determined to do this nothing will 
hold them back. It is never safe for a kitten to 
stray, but a grown cat will usually find its way 
home again. A cat is full of secrets and private 
enterprises of its own, in which it hates any inter- 
ference. Country cats will sometimes go off, par- 
ticularly in the fall, for days at a time. They will 
travel long distances, and there is no need to give 
up hope for a cat even if it is away several weeks. 

I know of one cat that regularly went camping 
every summer, returning safe and sound as soon as 
the cold weather set in. Often cats in the country 
go off to hunt, and after a good meal will curl up 
and sleep somewhere for twenty-four hours. How- 
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ever, if you miss your pet, it is well to make sure 
first, by calling and searching, that it is not shut 
up by accident in some cupboard or outhouse. 
Usually, though not always, it will answer if it 
hears your voice. 

Cats are naturally very clean and it is easy to 
train a kitten to cleanliness in the house. This is 
simpler still if you get your kitten in the first place 
from some household where cats are looked after 
and understood, as a well-trained mother cat will ~ 
nearly always bring her kittens up well and train 
them herself to good habits. 

Cats like to lie on tables, shelves, or anything 
that is raised from the ground. It seems to give 
them a sense of security and comfort. They can 
be easily taught, however, that certain tables or 
shelves are not for their use. They move carefully, 
and rarely cause damage by knocking objects over, 
provided they are not suddenly interfered with in 
their movements. . 

The natural hunting instinct in cats is very strong, 
but they can be trained, by constant attention, to 
let birds alone. Their usual hunting time is in the 
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early morning, and trouble can be avoided by keep- 
ing your cat indoors at night. Feed it in the eve- 
ning, and let it stay in the house till after sunrise. 
Cats should be accustomed from the first to sleep 
indoors. Although they are nocturnal by nature, a | 
house cat, unless engaged in mousing, will usually 
sleep soundly the night through. Cats need warmth 
and should not be shut outdoors in bad weather or 
exposed to cold or dampness. 

With patience, it is possible to train a cat out of 
any troublesome habits that make it seem unde- 
sirable as an indoor companion. Clawing furniture 
arises from a cat’s necessity to exercise its claws 
and keep them worn down; a log of smooth firewood 
kept in some handy corner will save the upholstery. 
Some cats keep their claws in naturally when 
playing, and they can always be taught to do so if 
you take the trouble, while they are little, to give a 
gentle pat on the paw every time their claws come 
out unnecessarily. 

Cats like companionship; they will follow you 
about from room to room and are intensely inter- 
ested in whatever is being done in or about the 
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house. They particularly love gardening, and will 
follow any process of digging or planting with keen 
interest.. Charles Dudley Warner speaks of the 
intense interest his cat always took in the vegetable 
garden. They love flowers, and if there is a bowl 
of cut flowers in the house, your cat will usually 
be found curled up near it. They seem to prefer 
scented flowers, and will sniff at the blooms and lie 
for hours close to the vase these are in, while plants 
without blossoms do not seem to interest them so 
much. 

Most of the cats that I know love to go for walks 
—not always, but when the mood takes them. 
When a cat has once decided to go along with you 
it is almost impossible to shake him off. “People” 
in particular is very strong-willed in this matter 
and once he has made up his mind it is hard to 
stop him. A cat can, of course, be quite a nuisance 
on a long walk. He will mew and delay and tag 
behind you and, as often as not, decide, about a 
mile from home, that he doesn’t like walking after 
all and wants to be taken back. 

There was one walk during a certain summer 
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that ‘‘People” always insisted upon sharing. This 
was up a hill behind the house, where the going 
was rather rough. It was through thick woods 
where a cat needed a good deal of looking after, so, 
whenever possible, we would try to slip away with- 
out his seeing us. But he always seemed to know 
when that walk was in prospect and laid his own 
plans accordingly. 

We might set out casually in an opposite direc- 
tion, even pretend not to be going for a walk at 
all, but just as we felt quite sure we had for once 
outwitted him, we would catch sight of a little black 
and white patch in the distance, hurrying along 
towards a certain gateway, two fields away. We 
had to pass this gateway; and there he would 
presently be, waiting for us, and ready to rush out 
with a little ery of triumph. 

Cats are dignified creatures, and much dislike 
being picked up or caressed against their will. If 
you want your cat to become attached to you, you 
should talk to him but never disturb him or interfere 
with him unnecessarily, or try to pet him when he 
wishes to be left alone. Cats will sometimes even 
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desert a household where they are too much 
handled or pulled about. They are most inde- 
pendent, though ready to give affection when no 
attempt is made to force them. 


2. Their Food and Care 

Feeding is very important. Cats need regular 
meals, and of the right kind. Two good meals a 
day is not too much. They should have fresh 
drinking water always within reach. Milk is 
good for them, but it does not take the place of 
water or of meat, and some cats will not touch it. 
A cat should have a varied diet, as far as possible; 
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but as cats are very individual in their tastes and 
will not eat what they do not like, you must be 
guided more or less by their inclination. 

Meat is a necessity to them. They usually prefer 
it raw and finely chopped, except liver, which 
should be lightly grilled. Fish should be cooked, 
and all bones removed, since the bones are likely to 
injure the cat. Chicken bones are also dangerous. 
A cat needs fresh meat or fish every day. Green 
vegetables are good if they will eat them, but pota- 
toes should be avoided. Many cats eat potatoes 
whenever they get a chance, but they are sometimes 
sick after eating them. They usually like asparagus, 
beets, and sweet corn, and sometimes tomatoes or 
cabbage. Cats will often eat plain dry bread or 
plain cake in preference to bread and milk. Any 
cereal is good for them, if given in moderation. 
Sardines or canned salmon are good for a change if 
you cannot get fresh fish, and cats seem to do well 
on many of the prepared rations that come in tins, 
if these are alternated with other food. A _ tea- 
spoonful of olive oil or mineral oil on their food 
once a week is good for them. 
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It is useless to put down just any kind of scraps 
for a cat to eat regardless of its personal taste. 
Many a cat will remain undernourished in the 
midst of what seems like plenty, because it eats so 
little of what is provided. Unless almost starving, 
a cat will not touch food that it does not like. 
The best plan with any cat is to study its tastes a 
little, and then vary the food as much as possible 
within those limits. 

Cats’ food should always be chopped or cut into 
very small pieces. They cannot bolt their food 
whole as a dog does, and have difficulty in dealing 
neatly with large fragments which they cannot 
easily bite. Set the plate under a table or in some 
quiet corner. If you have more than one cat, feed 
them on separate dishes, as cats will often refuse 
to share a dish, and if disturbed in any way while 
eating will simply withdraw altogether. 

Where there is a dog, or where small kittens are 
about, it may even be necessary to set the cat’s 
dish high on a bench or shelf, so that it may eat 
undisturbed. A cat’s evening meal should be left 
for it if the food is not entirely eaten, as cats will 
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often leave part of their last meal and return to 
it during the night. 

Cats like to nibble green stuff, and will eat house 
plants when they cannot get grass. If you live in 
the city, you can always sow a few oats or some 
canary seed in a shallow pan for them, keeping it on 
a window ledge within reach. Fresh catnip is a 
good tonic; they love to roll or lie on it as well as to 
eat it; so it is well to put the sprays loose in a box 
where it will not get scattered and can be eaten at 
leisure. Dried catnip will do if you cannot obtain 
fresh. A catnip mouse is a toy a cat will enjoy as 
long as there is a shred of it left. 

Some people never think of grooming cats be- 
cause the animals are supposed to, and do, keep 
their own fur in good order. <A cat should never be 
washed, but brushing — with not too hard a brush 
—1is good for their fur, and they generally enjoy 
it. A cat sheds its coat twice a year, in the spring 
and the fall, and during that time you should 
brush and comb your pet at least once every day. 
This gets rid of the loose hair, which otherwise is 
often swallowed and sets up internal irritation, - 
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It is astonishing how much loose hair you can get 
off an ordinary short-haired cat by combing. <A cat 
that runs free in the country gets rid of much of 
this hair by rolling on the ground, but an indoor cat 
cannot do this. A Persian needs particular atten- 
tion in this respect; it is impossible for it to keep its 
long thick hair in order with the tongue, and when 
the hair begins to come out it is a positive danger 
to the cat. A Persian or Angora should be kept 
only when it is possible to give it great care and close 
personal attention. 

Fleas, on either cats or dogs, are a usual trouble 
in the country, where in summer it is very difficult 
to avoid them. Regular combing and brushing, in 
either case, is the best check. Persian powder or 
Black Flag is the best thing to use for either a cat 
or a dog. Stand the animal on a piece of old 
sheeting, then apply the powder with one of the 
small bellows sold for this purpose, blowing it gently 
well in under the fur all over, excepting on the 
head. Rub it in thoroughly, then gather the sheet 
up so as to roll the animal in it, with only the head 
out. Now take a small fine comb smeared with 
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vaseline and comb the head well to get rid of the 
fleas that will have worked their way up to it. 
After you have gone over the head thoroughly, un- 
wrap the sheet and brush out the powder from the 
rest of the body, by which time most of the fleas 
will have dropped off. Never spray a cat or dog 
with any fly spray or vermin killer; these are usually 
irritant and sometimes poisonous if licked off. 

You may have heard that a cat has nine lives, but 
don’t believe it. Little kittens are quite delicate - 
and can be more easily injured than one thinks. 
Grown cats sometimes show great resistance in re- 
covering from accidental injuries, but they seem to 
have very little resistance to disease. So if your 
cat falls sick don’t waste time wondering about it, 
but take it to a veterinarian promptly. | 

The impulse of sick cats is always to hide them- 
selves. They will crawl or squeeze themselves into 
the most remote corners and refuse to come out; 
weakness overtakes them rapidly, and they may 
die before you can find them. Pneumonia or enteri- 
tis can carry a cat off in very few days. If your pet 
refuses food, seems dull and wretched, and tries to 
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hide away from you, be very watchful. Purring is 
not always a sign of well-being. Contrary to 
general belief, a cat in great pain or distress will 
often purr persistently; but it is a hoarse irregular 
purring, quite unmistakable if you have once heard 
it. If your kitten has a fit and needs to be picked 
up, throw a towel over it and pick it up that way, 
being careful not to smother it. Fits are usually 
caused by indigestion and will rarely occur when 
a kitten is carefully fed. 

Kittens should not be taken from their mother 
before they are at least ten weeks old and can eat 
entirely by themselves. They should have less 
meat than grown cats and rather more milk, until 
they are six months old. They are very greedy and 
will overeat unless watched. If your cat has kit- 
tens, do not try to bring up more than two; but 
never give a kitten away unless you are perfectly 
sure it is going to a good home where it will be well 
looked after. Kittens must not be allowed to 
stray and should not be left unwatched out of doors. 
A young kitten is defenseless. It cannot find its 
way home if it wanders off, and it is likely to be set 
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upon by dogs or to climb to some point from which 
it cannot get down without help. 

There are certain accidents to which cats are 
particularly liable. One is getting fishbones, or a 
fragment of the thin bone of a chicken, lodged in the 
back of the’ throat. This can be removed with a 
pair of blunt forceps, after first rolling the eat in a 
thick bath towel to prevent struggling, but it needs 
a careful and steady hand. For some reason, it 
seems very difficult for a cat to get rid of anything 
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that it accidentally gets into its mouth, except by 
an effort to swallow it. Beware of needles, espe- 
cially threaded needles lodged in the throat. If your 
cat has difficulty in eating, paws at its mouth, or 
even coughs persistently for no apparent reason, 
there may be some trouble of this kind. If it is 
nothing that you can locate yourself or remove 
easily, take the cat to a veterinarian. Cats also 
have trouble sometimes with their teeth. A tooth 
may need to be extracted or cleaned; and if this 
is neglected serious ailment may result. 

Never let your cat form the habit — which many 
cats have — of lying at the foot of a stairway or on 
one of the steps. This is a danger not only to the 
eat but to anyone going hurriedly up or down. Do 
not put a collar or ribbon on a cat’s neck. It is 
most unsafe. The collar may catch on a nail or 
projection when the cat is climbing, or it may get 
its foot or jaw wedged in it and so strangle. The 
Animal Rescue League asks householders not to 
throw out meat: cans or fish cans without first 
beating them flat, as many cats have had their: 
heads caught in cans and-have been severely in- 
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jured before the can could be cut off. This is a 
precaution worth remembering both for the safety 
of your own pet and for that of others. 

If you live in the country, you must keep extra 
watch over your pet during the hunting season, and 
also when the hay is being cut. If there is a mow- 
ing machine in use anywhere near, it is best to shut 
your cat up till the work is safely over. Cats are 
particularly fond of hunting in long grass and come 
to regard any neighboring meadow as their own do- 
main. The whirr of the machine terrifies and con- 
fuses them and in trying to avoid danger they often 
run straight into it, as the blades move invisibly 
under the thick grass. Many country cats — and 
small dogs too — have been killed outright or have 
lost one or more legs in this way. It is better for 
your pet to suffer a day’s imprisonment than to run 
any such risk. 

Cats have an idea that they can always look after 
themselves better in an emergency than anyone else 
can. This is largely true, but it also makes them 
very difficult to manage if for any reason they have 
to be picked up and held when they are frightened. 
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The way to pick up a cat, ordinarily, is by the 
loose skin behind the shoulders, supporting its 
body from beneath at the same time, but if you 
ever need to hold or carry a very nervous cat, with 
nothing to wrap around it, a good way is to grasp 
both forelegs firmly close up to the shoulder, which 
will keep them straightened down, and at the same 
time tuck the cat’s body firmly under your arm so 
that it cannot struggle with its hind legs. It is 
possible to hold a cat quite comfortably and yet 
securely in this way. 

If your pet cat is happy and healthy, you may 
hope to enjoy its companionship for a long time. 
Cats have been known to live to be seventeen or 
eighteen years of age. 

— Marcery Wiiiams Branco (Adapted). 


SuGGESTED READING 


This article is from All about Pets — an interesting 
and helpful book by Margery Williams Bianco. If you 
want to know how to care for your pets in the best way, 
this is just the book for you to read. If you like stories 
about cats, you would probably enjoy, also, The Cat 
Who Went to Heaven, by Elizabeth Coatsworth, and 
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‘The Cat Who Walks by Himself” in Rudyard Kipling’s 
Just So Stories. There is an amusing cat, too, in 
Christopher Morley’s I Know a Secret. 


Yes or No 


Write on a paper the numbers from 1 to 15. Read 
the sentences on this page and on page 303. If a sen- 
tence agrees with the article you have just read, write 
“Yes after its number. If it does not agree with the 
article,-write No. 

1. If you praise a cat before his face, he will become i 
very self-conscious and vain. 

2. A cat likes to be directed; he does not like to be 
left to his own devices. 


3. Cats are sometimes very friendly with dogs. 


4. Cats often give strong evidence of friendship for 
other cats. 

5. As they sleep very soundly, cats do not notice 
noises in the house at night. 

6. If you are going to move to another house, it is 
a good plan to keep your cat shut up for several hours 
before you leave. 

7. In avoiding traffic, cats do not show as good 
sense as dogs. 


8. Cats like to lie on tables and shelves and on other 
places that are raised above the ground. 
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9. People should not pick up or caress a cat against 
its will. 

10. If you want your cat to be fond of you, you 
should talk to him a good deal, but not interfere with 
him when he does not want attention. 

11. Cats do not need to be carefully fed, as they will 
eat almost anything. 

12. Fish bones and chicken bones should be removed 
from a cat’s food. 

13. A cat sheds its coat four times a year. 

14. The impulse of sick cats is always to hide them- 
selves. 

15. Cats sometimes live to be forty or fifty years old. 


Tuinas To Do 


1. If there are points in the article on ‘‘Cats”’ with 
which you do not agree, tell what they are and give 
reasons for your difference of opinion. Be sure that 
your reasons are good ones, however. 

2. Have a debate as to which makes the more satis- 
factory pet, a cat or a dog. 

3. Find out as much as you can about the different 
kinds of cats — common, Persian, Manx, Siamese, etc., 
and bring any pictures of the different kinds that you 
can secure. Bring snapshots of your own pet cats, 
also. With all these you can have an interesting cat 
exhibit. 


IN HONOR OF TAFFY TOPAZ 


Taffy, the topaz-colored cat, 
Thinks now of this and now of that, 
But chiefly of his meals. 

Asparagus, and cream, and fish, 

Are objects of his hidden wish; 
What you don’t give, he steals. 


His gallant heart is strongly stirred 
By clink of plate or flight of bird, 
He has a plumy tail; 

At night he treads on stealthy pad 
As merry as Sir Galahad 

A-seeking of the Grail. 


His amiable amber eyes 

Are very friendly, very wise; 

Like Buddha, grave and fat, 

He sits, regardless of applause, 

And thinking, as he kneads his paws, 
‘What fun to be a cat! 


— CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 
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TARTARY 


If I were Lord of Tartary, 
Myself and me alone, 
My bed should be of ivory, 
Of beaten gold my throne; 
And in my court should peacocks flaunt, 
And in my forests tigers haunt, 
And in my pools great fishes slant 
Their fins athwart the‘sun. 


If I were Lord of Tartary, 
Trumpeters every day » 
To every meal should summon me, 
And in my courtyard bray; 
And in the evening lamps would shine, 
Yellow as honey, red as wine, 
While harp, and flute, and mandoline, 


Made music sweet and gay. 
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If I were Lord of Tartary, 
I’d wear a robe of beads, 

White, and gold, and green they’d be — 
And clustered thick as seeds; 

And ere should wane the morning star, 

I’d don my robe and scimitar, 

And zebras seven should draw my car 
Through Tartary’s dark glades. 


Lord of the fruits of Tartary, 

Her rivers silver-pale! 
Lord of the hills of Tartary, 

Glen, thicket, wood, and dale! 
Her flashing stars, her scented breeze, 
Her trembling lakes, like foamless seas, 
Her bird-delighting citron-trees 

In every purple vale! 

— WALTER DE LA Mare. 


SUGGESTED READING 


“Tartary” may be found in Poems for Children by 
Walter dela Mare. Mr. de la Mare has a very interest- 
ing imagination. If you like poems that are both 
charming and unusual, you will enjoy reading his verses. 


HOW BOOTS BEFOOLED THE KING 


This play is based on a story from The Wonder 
Clock, by Howard Pyle. Perhaps you have read 
the book. If so, you will be interested to see how a 
story can be turned into a play. 


Cast of Characters 


KING PAGE 

QUEEN Lorp COUNCILOR 
JESTER His DAUGHTER 

First SuITOR CouUNCILOR’S First 
SECOND SUITOR MAIDSERVANT 
HERALD CouUNCILOR’S SECOND 
FATHER MAIDSERVANT 
PETER First Lapy 1n WalIt-. 
PAUL ING 

Boots Seconp Lapy IN WAIT- 
OLp CROCKERY VENDER ING 

Her DaAvuGHTER Princess’s NuRSE 


PRINCESS 
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Act I 

SCENE 1 
The throne room of the palace. King and Queen 
on their thrones, with the Jester at the feet of the 

King. Throughout the play, the Jester speaks 

little, but acts constantly — dancing, mimicking, 

talking to his bauble, etc. 

Kina: Well, my dear, this has been a quiet day, 
thank Heaven! Not a suitor here for the Princess. 

QUEEN [going to window]: Not so fast, husband! 
The road is crowded. At this very moment a 
young man is knocking at the door, and others are 
jostling him hard. 

Kine:.A plague on them! Will they leave me no 
peace? 

QuEEN: Now, now, dear, keep cool! I’m sure I 
can’t help it if she’s so attractive, although in a way 
it is my fault. She is just like me. 

Kine: No, no, I won’t have you reproach your- 
self! It is my fault that she is so charming — all 
mine. 

QurEN:. No, my: love, J insist on taking ‘the 
blame. 
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Kine: Well, well, we’ll try not to quarrel. 
[Flourish of trumpet. Enter Herald.| 
Heraup: Your Majesty, the Prince of Thingum- 


bobbia asks for an audience with you. 


Kina: Show him in. 
[Herald brings in First Suttor.| 
First Surror: O King, I have come to pay court 
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to your daughter. There is none like her, so goes 
the rumor, throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. I would have her for my bride. 

Quren: And what have you done, to deserve 
such a treasure? 

First Surror: The six-headed dragon have I 
slain, O King! 

Kine: Proceed. 

First Surror: Also, I possess the cap of invisi- 
bility and the magic ring. 

QurEN: I implore you, King, do not listen to 
him! The house is already overrun with caps and 
rings, which are pretty, but useless. 

Kine [patting her hand]: Fear not, little one. [To 
First Suitor.| You do not interest me, sir. I al- 
ready have a patent dragon-killer, and, as the Queen 
says, in the way of invisible caps and magic rings 
our interior decorations are complete. 

First Surror; But — 

Kine: Good day, sir! 

First Surror: Just allow me, Sire — 

Kine: Away with you! 

[Jester ushers First Suitor out, mockingly.| 
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QuEEN: I think you might be just a little bit 
gentler, dear. 

Kine: Pah! Must they be treated like women? 
If the Princess had only been a boy I’d have been 
saved all this trouble, anyhow. 

QuerEN: Are you blaming me for that? Oh, dear! 
oh dear! [Starts to weep.] 

Kina: There, there, my dear, don’t take it so 
hard. [Another knock.] Is that another suitor? 

[Enter Herald.] 

Heratp: The Duke of Woddyecallem to see 
Your Majesty. 

QuEEN [drying her eyes]: Show him in. 

[Herald ushers in Second Suitor.] 

Sreconp Surror: Good day, Your Majesty! 

Kina [impatiently]: Well, well, well! 

Seconp Suiror: I have come — 

Kina: Yes, yes, be quick! 

Sgeconp Surror: To ask your permission — 

Kina: Another one! Good Heaven! 

Seconp Surror: But do allow me to finish, Your 
Majesty! I only want leave to marry your lovely 


daughter. 
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Quren: Only, sir, only! You have a strange way 
of putting it! 

Seconp Surror: That is true, madam. But see 
what I have to offer her! 

Kina: Well, what have you to offer her? 

Saconp Surror [drawing near, confidentially|: 1 
have a magic horse which, if I but say “Gurrum- 
gorrroooo,” will carry me wherever I wish. 

Quren: I don’t like that; I want my son-in-law 
to be a home-loving man. 

Kina: What else have you? 

Saconp Surror: I have a magic sword that kills 
all who fight against it. 

Kine: That’s not a sporting proposition. I like 
to see.a good fight. What else have you? 

Seconp Surror: I have a loaf of bread that never 
grows smaller. As soon as a piece is bitten off, 
there is another in its place. 

QuEEN: Send him away, Your Majesty, send him 
away! Our daughter is quite lazy enough already! 
Why shouldn’t she bake bread, I’d like to know? 

Kina: Yes indeed! What else is the poor girl to 
do? Away with you, Duke Woddyecallem! 

SECOND Surror: But — 
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Kine: Away, I say! 

[Duke kneels to plead. Jester drives him out.| 

QUEEN: Well, I’m glad that’s over. Magic loaf, 
indeed! Why, the Princess would certainly do 
nothing but loaf! Ha! Ha! 

Kina: It’s all very well for you to joke and make 
bad puns, but I have no peace any more. These 
fellows will be the death of me. 

QUEEN: My poor kingy-wingy! 

Kina: I tell you I am weary of it all! A pack of 
braggarts and impostors! None of them can fool me! 

JESTER: Would you have one who could fool you, 
Sire? Why not try me? 

Kine [gazes at him intently. Rises, strikes his 
forehead dramatically with his scepter}: Not so bad, 
fool, not so bad. 

QuEEN: My liege! Not that person? 

Kina: Nonsense! Have I not listened to his fool- 
eries these many years, without being taken in by 
them? Herald! Come hither! 

Heratp: I am hither, Sire! 

Kina: Proclaim far and wide that only ie man 
who can fool the King shall win his daughter. 
Those who fail shall be soundly beaten! 
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QurEn: But, Sire, have mercy! You, who are so 
penetrating, so wise, who can fool you? 

Kine: Proclaim it, Herald! Only the man who 
can fool the wisest King in the world may marry his 
daughter! Those who fail shall be soundly beaten! 

Queen: Alas! Alas! She will die an old maid! 

Kina: Be still, woman! Herald, proclaim! 

Herautp: Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! His Gracious 
Majesty King Wiseacre proclaims that only the 
man who can fool him shall marry the lovely Prin- 
cess! Those who fail shall be soundly beaten! 
[Walking to other side of stage.| Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 
His Gracious Majesty King Wiseacre proclaims 
that only the man who can fool him shall marry the 
lovely Princess! Those who fail shall be soundly 
beaten! | 


Act II 
SCENE 1 
Father, Peter, Paul and Boots seated in their 
cottage, in front of a fireplace. Peter whittling, 
Paul idle, Boots poking in ashes. Father smoking 
long pipe. 
Farner: Did you hear the King’s proclamation, 
boys? 
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Peter: Aye, that we did! And we mean to have 
a try for the Princess. 

FaTHER: Go, by all means. It would be fine to 
have a princess in the family. 

Peter: I try first, for I am the eldest. 

Paut: And if he fails, I shall try my luck. 

Fatuer: Yes, indeed! For one of you two must 
surely be able to fool the King, fine fellows that you 
are. 

Boors: And if they fail, how about me? 

Perer: You? You? But that is toofunny! A 
stupid fellow like you! 

Pau: You, who do nothing all day but poke in 
the ashes! 

Boots: That’s as it may be. If you fail, may I 
not have my turn? 

Faruer: If they fail! Ha! Ha! That’s a safe 
promise! Do you think you can succeed where 
they fail? 

Boors: But I may try? 

Faruer: Yes, you may try. And now hurry, 
get your brothers ready. 

Perer: Hand me my plumed cap, stupid! Do 
you think I go courting bareheaded? 
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Pau: Don’t you see I am waiting for my staff, 
idiot? And a handkerchief to dust off my shoes. 
Am I to appear before the Princess with dirty shoes? 

Boots [bustling about as required]: Yes, yes, dear 
brothers. Go, and good luck to you! 

FatTHer: Good luck! Good luck! 
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Peter: And you shall have your chance, Boots, 


if we fail! 
Paut: Yes, if we fail! Ha! Ha! 
Botu: Ha! Ha! 


[They go out laughing, Boots and Father waving 
good-by.| 
SCENE 2 


The same asin Act I. King, Queen, and Jester 
in throne room. Enter Herald. 


Herap: A suitor for the Princess, Your Majesty. 

Kine: Does he look promising? 

Heratp: I cannot tell, Your Majesty. His name 
is Peter. 

Queen: Peter! Peter! Rhymes with eater and 
beater! The sound of it likes me not! 

Kina: It sounds healthy to me. Show the fellow . 
in! 

Herawp [announcing]: Master Peter! 

[Peter enters.] 

Perer: Good day, Your Majesty. I have come 
to fool you. 

Kine: Thanks for the hint. 

Perer: Of course, it isn’t April Fool day, Your 
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Majesty. You will pardon the liberty I take. You 
proclaimed it yourself. 

Kina: What an idiot! And you think you can 
fool me! 

Prrer: Yes, yes, Your Majesty. I know I can. 
Only look outside in the courtyard. 

Kina [without turning his head]: Yes. 

Prerer: Do you not see? There are three black 
geese there. Ha! Ha! Ha! Three black geese, I 
said! 

Kina: I see one goose right in this room, and 
in a moment he will be not only black, but black 
and blue. Off with you! 

[Jester beats Peter out of the room with a small 
switch. | 

Kina: Well, that’s one, so far. Fool me indeed! 
Me! 

Heratp: Another suitor for the Princess, Your 
Highness. 

Kine: What is his name? 

Heratp: It is Paul, Your Majesty. 

Kine: Paul? Rhymes with fall. He’d better 
not come in. . 
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Queen: Ah, give him a chance, Your Majesty. 
Suppose my father had treated you that way! 

Kine: True, true. Show him in. 

HERALD [ushering in Paul]: Enter, Master Paul. 

Paut: Good morrow, Your Majesty. 

Kine: Well, sir? 

Pau: My brother has just left here —a clumsy 
lout. 

Kina: Ah, your brother? Same family? 

[Jester starts testing his switch.| 

Pavt: He thought he could fool you. Now Iam 
not so vain. 

Kine: No? 

Paut: No. Of course I want to marry the 
Princess, and that is why I’m here. 

Kine: Yes? 

[The Queen yawns.] 

Pavt: Yes, I know I can’t fool you. But look — 
only look out of the window, Sire! 

Kinc: Your brother wanted me to look into the 
courtyard. 

Pau: No, the window! The window! 

Kine [without looking at the window]: What for? 
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Pau: Do you not see? There is a crow sitting 
in that tree, and he has three white stripes on his 
back. Ha! Ha! I fooled you that time! 

Kina: A crow with three white stripes, did you 
say? 

Pau: Yes, yes, three white stripes. 

Kine: Well, I see a donkey in here who will soon 
have more stripes than three on his back. 

[Jester punishes Paul with much zest.] 

Pau: Ow! Ow! Ow! 

[Jester gives final touch as Paul runs from room. 
King drops exhausted on his throne. Queen fans 
him. Jester lovingly fingers switch.| 

Kine: And that’s that ‘ 


SCENE 3 
A quiet street near the palace. In one corner is a 

booth behind which stand the Old Crockery V ender 

and her Daughter. China, pots, pans, and other 

articles in booth. 

CROCKERY VENDER: Business has been very bad 
to-day. 

Dauacuter: Yes indeed! No one seems to want 
dishes. Why don’t you sell ribbons and laces? 
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Crockery VENDER: You think of nothing but 
vanity. Ribbons and _ laces indeed! And how 
would you eat were it not for cups and dishes? 

Daucuter: I would rather wear pretty things 
than eat any day. Then perhaps a king’s son 


would see me and marry me. 
CROCKERY VENDER [as Boots comes strolling along 
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in his old ragged clothes]: King’s son, indeed! Here 
comes one who is more for the likes of you! 

DauGuTER: What! That shabby fellow! 

CROCKERY VENDER: Who knows? Clothes are 
not everything. 

Boots [approaching]: Good morrow, mother. 

Davucuter: Mother, indeed! Not so fast, young 
man! ; 

CROCKERY VENDER: Will you be quiet, foolish 
girl? | 

Boots: That was only in jest, young lady, I 
assure you. 

Daucuter: I should hope so! Impudent puppy! 

CROCKERY VENDER: Will you be wanting any 
pots or crocks, sir? I have the very finest. 

Boors: How much will you take for the whole lot? 

CROCKERY VENDER: The whole lot? 

DAauGHTER [softly, to Crockery Vender|: He is 
mad! Name a high price! 

CROCKERY VENDER: Three shillings, young sir. 
Not a penny less. 

Daucurer: Three shillings! Not a penny less! 


Boors: Very well. But you must do exactly as 
I say. 
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CROCKERY VENDER: Oh, yes sir, yes sir! 

Boots: Come here and I will tell you. 

Davueuter: Take his money first. 

Boots: Done! Here it is, dame. [Counting] 
One, two, three. But your daughter may not share 
our secret. 

DavucutTeR: ’Tis little I care. 

I’m off to the Fair, 
To buy me fine laces, 
And bows for my hair. 
Good-by, good-by! 
[Daughter goes out, dancing.] 

Boots [to Crockery Vender]: Will you do exactly 
as I say? 

CrocKERY VENDER: Yes, yes! 

[Boots whispers to Crockery Vender.| 


SCENE 4 
The same as Scene 3. The Old Crockery Vender 
with her wares is at extreme end of stage as Boots 
enters from other end, waving away an imaginary 
crowd. 
Boots: No, I will not! I will not do it, I say! 
Stop pestering me! Go away! I will not! 
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Kine [entering with Queen, attended by Herald and 
Page|: Who is this, making such an uproar? 

Boots: Your Majesty, I am but trying to run 
away from all the people who are pestering me. 

Kuna: Why should they pester you? 

Boots: They all want to buy my cap, and I 
don’t want to sell it. 

Kine: But why should anyone want to buy such 
a cap as that? 

Boots: Because it is a fooling cap, the only one in 
all the world. 

Kine: A fooling cap? I should like to see you 
fool some one with it. [He looks around in search 
of some one.| Could you fool that old woman 
yonder, with the pots and crocks? 

Boots: Oh yes, that is easily done. How do you 
want me to fool her? 

Kine: Make her break all her pots and pans. 

QuvuEEN: Your. Majesty! The poor old soul! 

Kine: ’Tis but a jest! A fooling cap indeed! 
He cannot do it. 

Boors: I assure Your Majesty I have but to blow 
in the cap and it will obey my every command. 
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Kine: Blow away, then! 

Boots [takes off his cap very slowly and carefully, 
making many passes with it. Then he blows into tt, 
solemnly, and as he finishes, calls out]: Now break 
pots! Break pots! 

[The Old Crockery Vender immediately gumps up 
and begins breaking one pot after another.| 

Kine: Wonderful! 

QuEEN: You had best buy the cap from the fellow, 
or he will fool the Princess away from us! 

Kina: Do you think I need you to tell me that? 
There is not a moment to be lost. Come, fellow, 
sell me the hat. 

Boots: No, indeed! Sell my precious fooling 
cap? No, indeed! 

Kina: Come, come — if I give you a purse of 
gold? 

Boots: No, no! 

Kina: Two purses of gold? 

Boots: No, no! My precious cap! 

Kina: A whole bag of gold? 

Boots: We-e-ell, perhaps — 

Kina: Quick, Herald, a bag of gold! [Herald 
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brings a bag of gold. King throws it to Boots. Boots 
gives cap to King. King takes cap and blows in 1t. 
To Queen as he puts the cap on and places his crown 
this 





on Boot’s head.| My dear, who is King now 
fellow or myself? 

QureENn: Ah, no cap can fool me, Sire. It is you 
who are King. 

Kine [hastily taking his crown again, and dusting 
it off}: H’m! It is but natural that my royalty 
should be so evident. Still, 1am a bit disappointed. 
Let me think. [Reflects.| What ho, Page! 

Pace: Your Highness? 

Kine: Fetch me a lemon, Page! [Rage goes out 
and returns at once with a lemon.| Now taste it, 
Page. 

Paae: Must I, Your Majesty? 

Kine: By royal command. But wait! [He 
blows long and solemnly into his cap.| Now taste it. 
Is it not sweet and delicious? 

PaGE [tastes lemon and makes wry face]: No, Your 
Majesty, it is sour. 

Kine [blowing into cap again]: Take another 
taste, Page. You will find it so sweet it will posi- 
tively cloy! 
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Pace [tasting it again with reluctance and with 
still wryer face]: No more, Your Majesty, I implore! 
It is very sour. 

Kine: What! Is it possible that J have been 
fooled? 

Boots: I fear yes, my liege. And now, since I 
have fooled you, may I marry the Princess? 

Kine: Not so fast, not so fast! To be sure, you 
fooled me, but not enough. Still, I will give you 
another chance, for you are a clever fellow. 

Boots: What is my task? 

QUEEN: Perhaps I can give you an idea, my lord. 

Kine: Let us hear it. 

QuEEN: There is the Lord High Councilor, who is, 
next to you, the wisest man in all the world. [To 
Boots.| Could you fool him? 

Boots: It might be done. 

QUEEN: Very well, then. If you can fool the 
Lord High Councilor so as to bring him to the castle 
to-morrow morning against his will, the Princess is 
yours. 

Boots: I will try, Your Majesty. 

Kina: Remember, he is to come against his will. 
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Boors: I shall remember, Your Royal Highness. 
[King, Queen, and Herald go out. Boots and 
Old Crockery Vender dance around joyously to- 
gether.| 


Act III 
SCENE 1 
A room in the Lord High Councilor’s house. 

Councilor seated, his Daughter standing next to 

him. Enter First Maidservant. 

First Servant: My Lord High Councilor! 

Lorp Hiau Councitor: What is it? 

First Servant: Have you heard the news, my 
Lord High Councilor? 

Lorp Hicu Councitor: No. What is it? 

First Servant: The King has said that if Boots 
can bring you to the castle against your will, he may 
marry the Princess. 

DauGuTER: As though anyone could do that, 
father! Are you not the wisest man in all the world? 

Lorp Hian Councitor: So I’ve been told. 

DaucutTeErR: And the cleverest? 

Lorp Hicu Councriwor: J think so. 
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DaucutTerR: Well then! [Zo Servant.] Silly thing, 
how can he be brought to the castle against his will? 

First Servant: But, mistress, it is not J who 
say so. Such is the King’s proclamation. 

Daucuter: Foolish girl! Do not let me hear 
any such nonsense! No one can fool my father! 


[Enter Second Maidservant.| 
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Spconp SERVANT: Master! Master! 

Lorp Hic Councitor: What now? 

Geconp SERVANT: Master, there is something 
strange outside the door! 

DauGHTER: Strange? What does it look like? 

Seconp SERVANT: It is a great meal sack, mis- 
tress, and somebody is lying in it. 

DAUGHTER: What nonsense! 

Seconp ServANT: But I assure you it is true! 
And all this person says as he lies in the sack is 
eShisht Sil? 

Lorp Hiau Councrwor: Strange — very strange! 
I must go and see it! : 

DaucureR: Do not go, father! There may be 
danger! 

Lorp HigH Counciuor: Very well, then we will 
have the sack brought in here. 

Davucuter: How wise you are, dearest father! 
[To Servants.] Go then. Don’t stand there star- 
ing! 

First SERVANT: But suppose he does not wish to 
come? 

Seconp Servant: Yes, suppose there should be 
danger for us/ 
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Lorp Hicu CounciLor: Go at once, cowards that 
you are! 

[Servants go out timidly. They return, dragging 
the meal sack, one at each end. They put the 
sack down between the Councilor and his 
Daughter. 

Lorp HicH Covuncitor: This is indeed strange! 
How came you here? 

Boots [from the sack]: Sh! Sh! Sh! 

DavuGutTer: What is your business here, strange 
fellow? 

Boots: Sh! Sh! I am not to be talked to now. 
This is a wisdom sack, and I am learning wisdom 
as fast as a duck can eat peas. 

Lorp Hiau Councitor: What wisdom have you 
learned, for example? 

Boors: Well, I have learned that the clever fel- 
low who fooled the king yesterday is coming with 
seventeen tall men to take you to the castle, 
whether you want to go, or not. 

Lorp HicH CouNCILOR [trembling]: And have 
you learned how I can get the better of this clever 


rogue? 
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Boots: Oh yes, I have learned that easily enough. 

Lorp Hiau Councitor: Oh, wise man! If you 
will tell me, I will give you twenty pounds. 

Boots: No, No! Wisdom is not bought so cheap- 
ly as that! 

Lorp High Councrtor: One hundred pounds, 
then? 

Boots: That’s better. If you will give me one 
hundred pounds, you may get into the sack your- 
self and learn all the wisdom you want, and more 
besides. [Comes out of sack.] 

Lorp Hicu Councitor: Oh, thank you, learned 
man! Here are your one hundred pounds! 

Boots: Let me help you into the sack. 

[Helps him in. Gets him comfortably settled, 
very ostentatiously, then suddenly pulls the string 
and starts off for the palace dragging the bag.| 

Lorp HiaH Councitor [calling and struggling]: 
Help! Help! Help! 

Boots: Call all you want, Lord Councilor! I 
have you safe in my bag and to the palace you go 
against your will. For I must and shall marry the 
Princess! 
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[Boots goes out, dragging the Councilor, in the 
sack, after him. Daughter and Maids stand 
with upraised hands and open mouths, looking 
after them.| 


SCENE 2 
King, Queen, and Jester are in the throne room 

— the room shown in Act 1, Scene 1. Enter 

Boots, drawing after him the Councilor, still kick- 

ing and struggling in the sack. 

Boots: Your Majesty, I have come to marry the 
Princess. Here is the Councilor, and I think it is 
plain that he is here against his will. [More kicks 
from the Councilor.| 

Kina: Yes, I think that is reasonably plain. 

Boots: Will you introduce me to the Princess, 
please? 

Kine: Ah, that is another matter. Royalty is 
not so hasty in these affairs. 

QurEN: No, indeed, our daughter is not so easily 
won. 

Kine: Why, you do not even know her! And 


that gives me an idea! 
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QuEEN: My clever, clever king! 

Kine: Thank you, my love. I deserve your 
praise; but still, thank you. 

Boots: Do you mean there is still another task 
for me? 

Kine: Yes, Ido! And this time it will not be so 
easily accomplished. 

Boots: Speak, I beg you! 

Kina: If you will come to-morrow morning, you 
may have the Princess and welcome. But — 

Boots: Yes, yes? 

Kine: But you must pick her out from among her 
maidens, who will all be dressed just as she is. 

QUEEN: Wonderful, Your Majesty, wonderful! 
The Princess is saved from this adventurer. He 
can never do it. 

Boots: I shall try, Your Royal Highness. But 
if I succeed this time, will you surely give me the 
Princess? 

Kine: On my honor as a king, sir! 

Boors: Your hand on that promise, Your Royal 
Highness. 


Kine: My hand, Mr. Boots! [They shake hands.| 
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SCENE 3 
The throne room. Queen and Nurse sit surrounded . 
by maidens all dressed exactly alike, in white capes, 
collars of ermine, and hair-bands of the same. 

QuEEN: I declare, I am the Princess’s mother, 
and it is hard for me to tell which of them all she is! 

Nurse: Hush! Hush! At any moment the young 
man may come in. We must not give away the 
secret! 

QuEEN: You must be most careful, nurse. You 
know, as the Princess’s nurse, you are the most like- 
ly to say something to her, or pay her some atten- 
tion. 

Nurse: I? Indeed I would do no such thing! 
Would I? [Running over to Princess and arranging 
her hair-band.| Now would I, dear Princess? I 
wouldn’t talk to you for all the world. 

First Lapy 1x Wartinc: What are you doing 
now, silly? Quick! The young man may be peek- 
ing even now. 

Seconp Lapy in WairTinc: Yes, they say he is so 
clever he can see through a wall and hear through 


any door. 
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Nurse: You must be careful, my darling, if you 
marry a man like that! 

First Lapy in Waitina: Will you stop talking to 
her, nurse! I declare, you’re giving me the fidgets! 
Can’t we do something to pass away the time more 
quickly? 

QuEEN: Why don’t you dance, ladies? Try the 
new steps that the dancing master taught you last 
week. I have ordered some music to be played just 
outside. 

SECOND Lapy in Wartina: Very well, madam. 
Take your places, everyone! a 

[The music begins. The maidens take their 
places for the dance.| 

Nurse: See, here comes the King. And he has 
with him the Lord High Councilor and a strange 
man. [Turning toward the Princess.| Oh, I do 
hope he is a nice young man, my darling! 

QUEEN: Will you be quiet, or must I send you 
from the room? 

Kina [entering with Boots and the Councilor): 
The Princess is here, among these maidens. See if 
you can find her, Mr. Boots. 
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Lorp Hicu Councixor: Yes, see if you can find 
her, clever one! 
[Boots takes from his pocket a box. He opens it, 
and out of it there jumps a mouse. There is 
great confusion among the girls, who scream, run, 
and jump on chairs. One of them faints in the 
middle of the stage. When the others see this, 
they exclaim, run to her, chafe her hands, fan her, 
bring her water, etc.] 
Boots [pointing to her as she rises]: That is the 
Princess! a 
Kina: You are right, young man. I see there is 
no fooling you. Take her — she is yours! 
[The King gives the hand of the Princess to Boots, 
the others stand at each side looking on.| 
— Howarp Pyte — Sopuie L. Goipsmiru 


(Adapted). 


SUGGESTED READING 


“How Boots Befooled the King”’ is from Wonder-Clock 
Plays, a delightful book by Howard Pyle and Sophie 
l.. Goldsmith. If you like to read plays or to help 
put them on, you will also find the following books 
interesting: The Show Book of Remo Bufano, by Remo 
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Bufano; Hight Little Plays for Children, by Rose Fyle- 
man; The House of the Heart, by Constance d’Arcy 
Mackay; The Princess and the Swineherd, by Cornelia 
Meigs; Goldtree and Silvertree, by Katharine Duncan 
Morse. 


Yes or No 


Write on a paper the numbers from 1 to 18. Read 
the numbered sentences. If a sentence agrees with the 
story, write Yes on your paper after its number. If a 
sentence does not agree with the story, write No on 
your paper after its number. 


ul 

1. The second suitor said he had a loaf of bread that 
never grew larger. 

2. The King thought that all the suitors were fine, 
honorable gentlemen. 

3. It was decided that only a man who could fool 
the King should win the Princess. 

4. The King said that he wished the Princess were 
a boy. 

5. The first suitor boasted that he had slain an 
enormous giant. 

6. Any man who tried to fool the King and failed 
was to be imprisoned. 
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II 
7. The King asked a page to bring him a lemon. 
8. The Crockery Vender’s Daughter broke all her 
mother’s dishes. 
9. Neither Peter nor Paul was successful in his 
attempt to fool the King. 
10. Boots gave his cap to the King in exchange for 
the King’s crown. 
11. The page ate the lemon and found it sweet. 


12. The Queen said that the Lord High Councilor 
was the wisest man in the world. 


Ill 
13. The Lord High Councilor’s daughter said that no 
one but the King could fool her father. 


14. Boots found out which maiden was the princess 
by letting a rat escape from a trap. 


15. Boots took the Lord High Councilor to the palace 
in a sack, 


16. When the Lord High Councilor was in the sack, 
he kept saying, ‘‘Sh! sh! sh!” 

17. The Princess refused to marry Boots because he 
had lost his cap. 


18. The Princess and her maidens were all dressed 
so as to look as much alike as possible. 
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Tuines To Do 


1. “How Boots Befooled the King” would be a good 
play to give in order to entertain another class or as part 
of a school program. You can make costumes of crépe 
paper and of other inexpensive materials. For scenery 
you will need just a few things on the stage to suggest the 
throne room, a cottage room, a street, and a room in the 
Councilor’s house. Children who do not take part in 
the play may act as ushers and scene changers or may 
entertain the audience between the scenes. 

Before the play you will need to prepare advertising 
posters, programs, and tickets. You will probably wish 
also to write letters to your parents and to other friends 
inviting them to the play. 

2. Try, working together, to write a play of your own 
basing it on some story that you have read and liked. 
Decide first what kind of story makes a good play. 


3. Copy the following words and arrange them in 
alphabetical order. Write a definition after each word. 
Use your “Short Dictionary” or a larger dictionary 
wherever you need to do so. 


jester imposter pester 
suitor scepter cloy 
bauble lout sack 
invisibility vender hither 


braggart impudent exhausted 


IF I HAD WINGS JUST LIKE A BIRD 


If I had wings just like a bird 

I would not say a single word; 

I’d spread my wings, and fly away 
Beyond the reach of yesterday! 


If I could swim just like a fish 
I’d give my little tail a swish; 
I’d swim ten days and nights, and then 
I never would be found again! 


Or, if I were a comet bright, 

I’d drop in secret every night 

Ten million miles! And no one would 
Know where I kept my solitude! 


But I am not a bird, or fish, 
Or comet; so I need not wish; 
And need not try to get away 
Beyond the reach of yesterday. 
— JAMES STEPHENS (Abridged). 
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Vil 
DEEP-SEA STORIES 


THE FROWNING CLIFF 


The sea has a laugh 
And the cliff a frown; 
For the laugh of the sea 


Is wearing him down. 


Lipping and lapping, 


Frown as he may, 
The laughing sea 
Will eat him away; 


Knees and body, 
And tawny head, 
He'll smile at last 
On a golden bed. 
— HERBERT ASQUITH. 








THE LOST POACHER 


The events of this story happened about forty 


years ago, but the story is still a good one. Jack 
London, who wrote it, worked on a sealing vessel 
when he was a boy of seventeen, and on his voyages 
found material for a number of stories at that 


time. ‘‘The Lost Poacher”’ is one of these. 


1. A Dangerous Situation 
“But they won’t take excuses. You’re across 
the line, and that’s enough. They’ll take you. In 
and as for 





you go, to Siberia and the salt mines 


Uncle Sam, why, what’s he to know about it? 
347 
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Never a word will get back to the States. The 
papers will say, ‘The Mary Thomas lost with all 
hands — probably in a typhoon in the Japanese 
seas. That’s what the papers will say, and 
people, too. In you go, to Siberia and the salt 
mines — dead to the world and kith and kin, 
though you live fifty years.” 

In this manner John Lewis, commonly known as 
the ‘‘sea lawyer,’’ settled the matter. He had been 
given the title by the men on the Mary Thomas 
because he always had an opinion on legal matters, 
especially on legal matters that had to do with 
ships and the sea. 

It was a serious moment in the forecastle of the 
Mary Thomas. No sooner had the watch below 
begun to talk the trouble over, than the watch on 
deck came down and joined them. As there was 
no wind, every hand could be spared except the 
man at the wheel. Even young “Bub” Russell, 
the cabin boy, had crept forward to hear what 
was going on. 

That the situation was really serious, the grave 
faces of the sailors bore witness. For three months 
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the Mary Thomas, sealing schooner, had hunted 
seals along the coast of Japan and north to Bering 
Sea. Here, on the Asiatic side of the sea, the crew 
were forced to give over the chase; for beyond, 
Russian cruisers patrolled forbidden waters, where 
the seals must be left to breed in peace. 

A week before the schooner had fallen into a 
heavy fog accompanied by calm. Since then the 
fog bank had not lifted, and the only wind had 
been light airs and cat’s-paws. 

This in itself was not so bad, for the sealing 
schooners are never in a hurry so long as they are 
in the midst of the seals; but the trouble lay in the 
fact that the current at this point bore heavily to 
the north. The Mary Thomas had drifted across 
the line; and every hour she was moving, unwill- 
ingly, farther and farther into the dangerous 
waters where the Russian bear kept guard. 

How far she had drifted no man knew. The sun 
had not been visible for a week, nor the stars, and 
the captain had been unable to take observations 
in order to determine his position. At any mo- 
ment a cruiser might swoop down, arrest the crew, 
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and send them away to Siberia. The fate of poach- 
ing seal hunters was well known to the men of 
the Mary Thomas, and there was cause for worry. 

‘“‘Mine friends,”’ spoke up a German boat-steerer, 
“it vas a pad piziness. Shust as ve make a big 
catch, und all honest, somedings go wrong, und 
der Russians nab us, dake our sealskins und our 
schooner, und send us to Siberia.” 

“Yes, that’s where it hurts,” the sea lawyer 
went on. ‘Fifteen hundred skins in the salt piles, 
and all honestly ours, a big pay day coming to 
every man of us, and then to be captured and lose 
it all! It would be different if we’d been poaching, 
but it’s all been honest work in open water.” 

“But if we haven’t done anything wrong, they 
can’t do anything to us, can they?” Bub queried. 

‘“A boy o’ your age shouldn’t be shovin’ in where 
‘is elders are talkin’,’’ remarked an English sailor, 
from over the edge of his bunk. 

“Oh, that’s all right, Jack,’ answered the sea 
lawyer. “He has a perfect right to ask questions. 
Isn’t he just as likely to lose his wages as the rest 
emus??? 
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“Wouldn’t give sixpence for ‘is wages now!”’ 
Jack sniffed. He had been planning to go home 
and see his family in England when he was paid 
off, and he was feeling decidedly blue over the 
probable loss, not only of his pay, but of his liberty. 

“How are the Russians to know?” the sea law- 


yer asked in response to Bub Russell’s question. 
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“Here we are in forbidden water. How do they 
know but that we came here of our own accord? 
Here we are with fifteen hundred skins in the hold. 
How do they know whether we got them in open 
water or in the closed sea? Don’t you see, Bub, 
the evidence is all against us. If you caught a 
man with his pockets full of apples like those that 
grow on your tree, and if you caught him in your 
tree besides, what would you think if he told you 
he couldn’t help it, and had just been blown there, 
and that anyway those apples came from some 
other tree — what would you think, eh?” 

Bub saw the situation clearly when it was put 
in that light, and shook his head sadly. 

“You'd better be dead than go to Siberia,’ one 
of the boat-pullers said. ‘‘They put you into the 
salt mines and work you till you die. You never 
see daylight again — Eh! What was that?” 

The vessel had suddenly heeled over. The decks 
were aslant. A tin pannikin rolled down the in- 
clined plane, rattling and banging. From above 
came the slapping of canvas and the quivering 
rat-tat-tat of the after leech of the loosely stretched 
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foresail. Then the mate’s voice sang down the 
hatch, ‘‘ All hands on deck and make sail!” 

Never had such summons been answered with 
more enthusiasm. The calm had broken. The 
wind had come which was to carry them south 
into safety. With a wild cheer all sprang on deck. 
Working with mad haste, they flung out topsails, 
flying jibs, and staysails. 

As they worked, the fog bank lifted and the 
dark vault of heaven, dotted with familiar, friendly 
stars, came into view. When all was shipshape, 
the Mary Thomas was lying gallantly over on her 
side to a beam wind and plunging ahead due 
south. | 

2. The Capture 

“‘Steamer’s lights ahead on the port bow, sir!” 
cried the lookout from his station on the forecastle 
head. There was excitement in the man’s voice. 

The captain sent Bub below for his night glasses. 
Everybody crowded to the lee rail to gaze at the 
stranger, which already began to loom up vague 
and indistinct. In those unfrequented waters the 
chance was one in a thousand that it could be 
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anything else than a Russian patrol. The captain 
was still anxiously gazing through the glasses, 
when a flash of flame left the stranger’s side, fol- 
lowed by the loud report of a cannon. Their worst 
fears were confirmed. It was a patrol, evidently 
firing across the bows of the Mary Thomas in order 
to make her heave to. 

“Hard down with your helm!” the captain com- 
manded the steersman, all the life gone out of his 
voice. Then to the crew, ‘‘Back over the jib and 
foresail! Run down the flying jib! Clew up the 
foretopsail! Aft here and swing on to the main- 
sheet!” 

The Mary Thomas ran into the eye of the wind, 
lost headway, and fell to courtesying gravely to the 
long seas rolling up from the west. | 

The cruiser steamed a little nearer and lowered 
a boat. The sealers watched in heartbroken si- 
lence. They could see the white bulk of the boat 
and its crew sliding aboard. They could hear the 
creaking of the davits and the commands of the 
officers. Then the boat sprang away under the 
impulse of the oars, and came toward them. 
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The wind had been rising, and already the sea 
was too rough to permit the frail craft to le along- 
side the tossing schooner; but, watching their 
chance and taking advantage of the boarding ropes 
thrown to them, an officer and two other men 
clambered aboard the Mary Thomas. The small 
boat then sheered off into a safer position. A 
young midshipman, sitting in the stern and _ hold- 
ing the yoke lines, was left in charge. 

The officer, whose uniform disclosed his rank as 
that of a second lieutenant in the Russian navy, 
went below with the captain of the Mary Thomas 
to look at the ship’s papers. A few minutes later 
he emerged, and when his sailors had removed the 
hatch covers, he passed down into the hold with a 
lantern to inspect the cargo. 

It was a goodly heap that confronted him — 
fifteen hundred fresh sealskins, the season’s catch. 
In the circumstances he could, apparently, draw 
but one conclusion. 

“JT am very sorry,” he said, in broken English 
to the sealing captain, when he returned to the 
deck, ‘but it is my duty, in the name of the Czar, 
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to seize your vessel as a poacher caught with fresh 
skins in the closed sea. The penalty, as you may 
know, is confiscation and imprisonment.”’ 

The captain of the Mary Thomas shrugged his 
shoulders in seeming indifference, and turned 
away — but it was only in seeming indifference. 
Just then the vision of his California home, and of 
the wife and two yellow-haired boys, was strong 
upon him, and there was a choking sensation in 
his throat, which made him afraid that if he at- 
tempted to speak he would sob instead. 

But the captain had a strong sense of his duty to 
his men. No weakness must be shown before 
them; he must be a tower of strength to sustain 
them in misfortune. He had already explained 
everything to the Russian officer and realized the 
hopelessness of the situation. As the sea lawyer 
had said, the evidence was all against him. So he 
turned aft, and fell to pacing up and down the deck 
of the vessel he no longer commanded. 

The Russian now took temporary charge. He 
ordered more of his men aboard, and had all the 
canvas clewed up and furled snugly away. While 
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this was being done, the small boat plied back and 
forth between the two vessels, passing a heavy 
hawser, which was made fast to the great towing- 
bitts on the schooner’s forecastle head. 

During all this work the sealers stood about in 
sullen groups. It was madness to think of resist- 
ing, with the guns of a man-of-war not a biscuit- 
toss away; but they refused to lend a hand, prefer- 
ring instead to maintain a gloomy silence. 

Having accomplished his task, the lieutenant 
ordered all but four of his men back into the boat. 
Then the midshipman, a lad in his teens, looking 
strangely mature and dignified with his uniform 
and sword, came aboard to take command of the 
captured sealer. 

Just as the lieutenant prepared to depart, his 
eyes chanced to alight upon Bub. Without a word 
of warning, he seized the boy by the arm and 
euided him over the rail into the waiting boat; 
then, with a parting wave of his hand, he followed. 

It was only natural that Bub should be frightened 
at this unexpected happening. All the terrible 
stories he had heard of the Russians served to 
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make him fear them, and these stories now re- 
turned to his mind with double force. To be 
captured by the Russians was bad enough, but 
to be carried off-by them, away from his comrades, 
was a fate of which he had not dreamed. 

“Be a good boy, Bub,” the captain called to 
him, as the boat drew away from the Mary Thomas’s 
side, ‘‘and tell the truth!” 
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“Aye, aye, sir!’’ he answered, bravely enough to 
all outward appearance. His pride would not let 
him appear a coward before these strange enemies, 
these wild Russian bears. 

“Und be politeful!”’ the German boat-steerer 
added, his rough voice lifting across the water like 
a foghorn. 

Bub waved his hand in farewell, and his mates 
clustered along the rail as they responded with a 
cheering shout. He found room in the stern sheets, 
where he fell to regarding the lieutenant. He 
didn’t look so wild or bearish, after all—very much 
like other men, Bub concluded; and the sailors 
were much the same as all the other naval sea- 
men he had known. Nevertheless, as his feet 
struck the steel deck of the cruiser, he felt as if he 
were entering the portals of a prison. 

For a few minutes he was left unheeded. The 
sailors hoisted the boat up, and swung it in on the 
davits. Then great clouds of black smoke poured 
out of the funnels, and they were under way—to 
Siberia, Bub could not help but think. He saw the 
Mary Thomas swing abruptly into line as she took 
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the pressure from the hawser, and her side lights, 
red and green, rose and fell as she was towed 
through the sea. 

Bub’s eyes dimmed at the mournful sight, but 
just then the lieutenant came to take him down 
to the commander. So he straightened up and set 
his lips firmly, as if this were a very commonplace 
affair and he were used to being sent to Siberia 
every day in the week. 

The cabin in which the commander sat was 
like a room in a palace compared with the humble 
cabin of the Mary Thomas, and the commander 
himself, in gold lace and dignity, was a most au- 
gust personage. 

Bub quickly learned why he had been brought 
aboard, and in the prolonged questioning which 
followed, told nothing but the plain truth. The 
truth was harmless; only a lie could have injured 
his cause. He did not know much, except that 
they had been sealing far to the south in open 
water, and that when the calm and fog came down 
upon them, being close to the line, they had drifted 
across. 
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Again and again he insisted that they had not 
lowered a boat or shot a seal in the week they had 
been drifting about in the forbidden sea; but the 
commander chose to consider all that Bub said 
untrue, and adopted a bullying tone in an effort to 
frighten him. He threatened and cajoled by turns, 
but failed in the slightest to shake Bub’s state- 
ments, and at last ordered the boy out of his pres- 


ence. 


3. The Unexpected 


By some oversight, Bub was not put in anyone’s 
charge; so he wandered up on deck unobserved. 
Sometimes the sailors, in passing, bent curious 
glances upon him, but otherwise he was left strictly 
alone. Nor could he have attracted much atten- 
tion, for he was small, the night dark, and the 
watch on deck intent on its own business. Stum- 
bling over the strange decks, he made his way aft 
where he could look at the side lights of the Mary 
Thomas, as she followed steadily in the rear. 

For a long time he watched; then he lay down 
in the darkness close to where the hawser passed 
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over the stern to the captured schooner. Once an 
officer came up and examined the straining rope 
to see if it were chafing, but Bub, cowering in the 
shadow, was undiscovered. This incident, how- 
ever, gave him an idea which concerned the lives 

-» and liberties of twenty-two men, and which was 

to avert crushing sorrow from more than one happy 
home thousands of miles away. 

In the first place, he reasoned, the crew of the 
Mary Thomas were all innocent of any crime, and 
yet were being carried relentlessly away to im- 
prisonment in Siberia —all this he had heard, and 
he believed it without question. In the second 
place, he was a prisoner, hard and fast, with no 
chance of escape. In the third, it was possible 
for the twenty-two men on the Mary Thomas to 
escape. The only thing that bound them was a 
four-inch hawser. They dared not cut it at their 
end, for a watch was sure to be maintained upon 
it by their Russian captors who were well armed ; 
but at this end, ah, at this end 

Bub did not stop to reason further: Wriggling 
close to the hawser, he opened his stout jackknife 
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and went to work. The blade was not very sharp, 
and he sawed away, rope-yarn by rope-yarn, the 
awful picture of the solitary Siberian exile he must 
endure growing clearer and more terrible at every 
stroke. Such a fate was bad enough to undergo 
with one’s comrades, but to face it alone seemed 
frightful. Besides, the very act of cutting the 
hawser was sure to bring greater punishment upon 


him — he knew that. 
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In the midst of such somber thoughts, he heard 
footsteps approaching. He wriggled away into the 
shadow. An officer stopped where Bub had been 
working, half-stooped to examine the hawser, then 
changed his mind and straightened up. For a few 
minutes he stood there, gazing at the lights of the 
captured schooner, and then went forward again. 

Now was the time! Bub crept back and went on 
sawing. Now two strands were severed. Now 
three. But one remained. The tension upon this 
was so great that it readily yielded. Splash! The 
rope end went overboard. Bub lay quietly, his 
heart in his mouth, listening. No one came. No 
one on the cruiser but himself had heard the splash. 

He saw the red and green lights of the Mary 
Thomas grow dimmer and dimmer. Then a faint 
halloo came over the water — doubtless from the 
Russians. Still nobody heard. The smoke con- 
tinued to pour out of the cruiser’s funnels, and her 
propellers throbbed as mightily as ever. 

What was happening on the Mary Thomas? Bub 
could only surmise; but of one thing he was cer- 
tain: his comrades would assert themselves and 
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overpower the four sailors and the midshipman. 
A few minutes later he saw a small flash, and 
straining his ears, heard the faint report of a 
pistol. Then, oh joy! both the red and the green 
lights suddenly disappeared. The Mary Thomas 
had been retaken by her crew. 

Just as an officer came aft, Bub crept forward, 
and hid away in one of the boats. Not an instant 
too soon! The alarm was given. Loud voices 
rose in command. The cruiser altered her course. 
A searchlight began to throw its white rays across 
the sea, here, there, everywhere; but in its flash- 
ing path no tossing schooner was revealed. 

Bub went to sleep soon after that, and did not 
wake till the gray of dawn. The engines were 
pulsing monotonously, and the splashing of water 
told him that the decks were being washed down. 
One sweeping glance, and he saw that they were 
alone on the expanse of ocean. The Mary Thomas 
had escaped. 

As he lifted his head, a roar of laughter went up 
from the sailors. Even the officer who ordered 
him taken below and locked up, could not quite 
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conceal the laughter in his eyes. Bub reflected 
often in the days of confinement that followed, 
that they were surely not very angry with him 
over what he had done. 

He was not far from right. All courageous 
men admire a brave act. The Russians were not 
different from others in this respect. True, a boy 
had outwitted them; but they could not blame 
him. They were puzzled, however, as to what 
to do with him. It would never do to take a mere 
youngster to headquarters to represent all that 
remained of a lost poacher. 

So, two weeks later, a United States man-of-war, 
steaming out of the Russian port of Vladivostok, 
was signaled by a Russian cruiser. A boat passed 
between the two ships, and a boy dropped over the 
rail upon the deck of the American vessel. A 
week later he was put ashore at Hakodate, and 
his fare was paid on the railroad to Yokohama by 
his new friends on the man-of-war. 

From the station in Yokahama, Bub hurried 
through the streets to the harbor, and hired a 
sampan boatman to put him aboard a vessel whose 


& 
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familiar rigging had quickly caught his eye. Her 
gaskets were off, her sails unfurled; she was just 
about to start back to the United States. As he 
came closer, a crowd of sailors sprang upon the 
forecastle head, and the windlass bars rose and fell 
as the anchor was torn from its muddy bottom. 

“Yankee ship come down the river!’”’ the sea 
lawyer’s voice rolled out as he led the anchor song. 

“<Pull, my bully boys, pull!’” roared back the 
old familiar chorus, the men’s bodies lifting and 
bending to the rhythm. 

Bub Russell paid the boatman and stepped on 
deck. The anchor was forgotten. A mighty cheer 
went up from the men, and almost before he could 
catch his breath he was raised on the shoulders of 
the captain, surrounded by his mates, and en- 
deavoring to answer twenty questions at once. 

The next day a schooner hove to off a Japanese 
fishing village, sent ashore four Russian sailors and 
a midshipman, and sailed away. These men had 
money of their own and quickly made their way 
to Yokohama. In the Japanese village they were 
long a much-talked-of mystery. 
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As the Russian government never reported the 
incident of the Mary Thomas, the United States is 
still ignorant as to the lost poacher, nor has she 
ever heard, officially, of the way in which certain 
of her citizens ‘‘shanghaied”’ five subjects of the 


Czar. 
— Jack Lonpon (Adapted). 


SuacEstTeD READING 


“The Lost Poacher”’ is from Dutch Courage, a book 
of exciting short stories by Jack London. If you enjoy 
reading about ships and the sea you would probably like, 
also, The Adventures of Billy Topsail, by Norman Dun- 
ean; The Dark Frigate, by Charles Boardman Hawes; 
David Goes Voyaging, by David Binney Putnam; and 
Treasure Island and Kidnapped, by Robert Louis Ste- 
venson. There are fine poems about sailors and the 
sea in Salt-Water Poems and Ballads, by John Mase- 
field. 


JoIn THE PARTS 


Copy the numbers that are with the names on page 
370. Look at the lettered sentence endings on pages 
370-71. Write after each number on your paper 
the letter of the sentence ending that goes with that 
number. 
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I II 
. The Mary Thomas 6. A Russian patrol 
John Lewis 7. A midshipman 
. The cabin-boy 8. The captain 
. The crew 9. A Russian officer 
. Siberia 10. Bub Russell 


Ill 
11. A hawser 
12. Yokahama 
13. The Russians 
14. The Russian commander 
15. A jackknife 


or 


A. was alarmed because the Mary Thomas had 
drifted into forbidden waters. 




















Bb. on board the sealer was Bub Russell. 

co fired a cannon shot across the bows of the 
schooner. 

D. ___ was carried off by the Russians to their ship. 

E. connected the Mary Thomas with the Russian 
patrol. 

| never reported the story of the lost poacher. 

Gk hunted seals along the coast of Japan and 


north to Bering Sea. 





iim was commonly known on shipboard as the 
“sea lawyer.” 





li refused to believe Bub Russell’s story. 
J. is the place where Bub returned to his ship. 
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ie and two other men climbed aboard the sealer. 
L. of the Mary Thomas showed the Russian 
officer the ship’s papers. 

















M. came aboard to take command of the cap- 
tured sealer. 

N. in Bub’s hands, cut the connecting hawser. 

O. is a country to which Russian prisoners were 
sent. 


Tunes to Do 

1. Find out what a schooner is like and draw and 
color a picture of the Mary Thomas at sea. ‘Two books 
that would help you are The Boys’ Book of Ships, by 
Charles E. Cartwright, and The Picture Book of Ships, 
by Peter Gimmage. Under sail and ship in an un- 
abridged dictionary, you will find diagrams of the dif- 
ferent sails and different parts of a sailing vessel. 

2. Here are a column of words and a column of defi- 
nitions. Copy them, putting each definition with the 
word with which it belongs. 


1. cat’s-paw a naval officer of low rank 

2. cruiser a light breeze that ruffles the 
surface of the water 

3. forecastle a man-of-war less heavily armed 


than a battleship 
. shanghaied _ the edge of a sail 
. leech the front part of the upper deck 
of a sailing ship 
6. midshipman shipped as a sailor against one’s 
will 


Sr 


DOWN IN DAVY JONES’S LOCKER 


1. A Deep-Sea Veteran 


Down in Davy Jones’s locker where fishes play 
and hungry sharks prowl, ten, fifteen fathoms below 
the surface, in the mud and silt of the oozy bottom 
—that is where Alfred Pahlberg has probably 
spent more time than any other man. 

Countless times he has dropped down fifty feet 
to patch a gaping hole in a ship rammed and sunk 
in the harbor; to slip a chain round the hulk of a 
once proud yacht, now buried in mud almost to 
the deck; or to grope in slimy ooze for a lost 
purse packed with money and jewels — and find it. 

Hauled to the surface, he doesn’t feel like a hero. 
He isn’t a hero, he tells you. Tasks, the very 
thought of which would make landlubbers develop 
gray hairs, are all in the day’s work to Alfred Pahl- 
berg, master diver. 


Dean of all deep-sea divers in this country, Pahl- 
372 
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berg was a diver for fifty-six years. Although he 
was eighty-three years old when this story was 
written, he had taken his last dive barely three 
years before. He would probably be going down 
yet had not a member of the salvage firm for 
which he has worked for many years, chanced to 
remark, ‘‘It doesn’t seem right for that man to keep 
on diving at his age.” 

The idea that he was getting old hadn’t occurred 
to Pahlberg until his firm began “easing him off.” 

“‘ After I was seventy they didn’t let me go down 
much,”’ he says. 

Even so, he went down from time to time until he 
was past eighty. Then he was put in charge of the 
costumes and equipment of the other divers of his 
firm. ‘If he doesn’t know all there is to know 
about diving apparatus, who does?” asked the 
official who gave him the job. 

Other men have gone deeper than Pahlberg and 
stayed under water longer at one time. But the 
measure of a diver for all-round usefulness is not 
how far down he can go, nor how long he can stay, 
but what he accomplishes while there. 
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Most of us think of the diver as an emergency 


man —and he is. He plunges down to answer the 
SOS of a submarine, while the nation waits anx- 
iously for the news sent up by his slender line. Or he 
rescues a fellow diver who has got his lines 
fouled below. Quick! quick! or his air may be shut 
off. But between emergencies is the constant 


daily routine that requires the diver to be, first of 
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all,-an under-sea artisan. There are ships to be 
patched, pipe lines to be laid, sea walls to be built, 
channel obstructions to be blasted. Pahlberg can 
do all these things. He is carpenter, mason, pipe 
fitter, stone worker, master of many trades. 

Hundreds of vessels that groaned in distress as 
their ribs scraped rocks and shoals from Nova 
Scotia to Key West owe their present usefulness to 
his skillful surgery. He was like a mole — asea mole 
— working in the darkness of muddy waters; but 
-his hands were sure as he set stranded vessels free. 

I found him in the office of his firm — a gentle, 
wiry little man with a halo of snow-white hair, a 
white beard like a short whisk-broom, twinkling 
blue eyes and a fresh, rosy complexion. In spite of 
his slender stature there is about him an air of 
wholesome ruggedness, result of a lifetime of out- 
of-door activity and temperate habits. 

Questioned about his experiences, he is reluctant 
to talk. Nothing much ever happened, says this 
man who has seen hungry sharks swim by him and 
who has clambered over wrecks on the ocean’s 
bottom where one false step meant death. There 
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is nothing wrong with his memory. He is living up 
to the code of the sea salvor, which scorns a boaster. 

“Well, yes,’ he says with the Swedish accent 
which persists after all these years, “T’ve worked 
among sharks, but they always found something 
better to eat than me; and I’ve had my air cut off, 
but I always got it again. Once I stayed down 
seven hours, but Captain Scott, the man I worked 
under, stayed down longer than that. He was 
finishing a job he couldn’t leave. A man always 
likes to finish a job.” 

“How did you know when it was time to come 
up?” I asked. Few divers stay down more than 
an hour at a time. Many work only twice a day 
in the forty minutes of slack water between tides. 

“Well,” said the old man with a smile, “I always 
knew when I wanted my coffee.” 

‘What did you like best about diving?” I asked, 
still hoping to loosen his tongue. 

The old man hesitated; then his blue eyes 
twinkled. ‘Pay day,” he replied. 

Gradually, however, after much coaxing and 
questioning, the story came out. 
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2. How Pahlberg Became a Diver 

Pahlberg was born in Sweden, as many divers are, 
for there is a tradition of the sea among the Scandi- 
navian races. As a lad of twenty he set sail, first 
for France and then for America, in a full-rigged 
ship that took three weeks to cross the Atlantic. 

‘“‘T intended to go back home again on the same 
boat,” he said, ““but some of the boys I met on 
shore persuaded me to run away and we shipped on 
a schooner to Maine. Here I got a job on a little 
coasting vessel, the Pearl. We went down as far 
as Virginia where we picked up a load of lumber for 
New York. That delivered, the skipper got the 
contract to go back to Maine and load a cargo of 
stones for the Brooklyn Bridge. But we never took 
on that cargo. We left New York in a blinding 
blizzard and were near Stepping Stone Light- 
house when another schooner rammed us and sank 
us in fifty feet of water. There were four of us in 
the crew. The mate and his brother were drowned. 
The captain and I hung on to the ice-coated boom 
until a schooner picked us up and brought us back 
to New York. 
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‘With my ship on the bottom, I was out of a job. 
What was worse, I was out of funds; for in the 
pocket of my best clothes, now also on the bottom, 
was all the money I had saved since I left Sweden 
two hundred dollars. But believe it or not, 
when the ship was raised the money was still in 
that pocket. I had saved my neck and saved my 
funds, and I knew that I was lucky. 

“The job of raising the ship was given to Captain 
Thomas Scott. He was a young fellow then and 
he took me on as a helper. He must have liked 
me, for he told me I might stay with him if I wished. 
I said to myself, ‘It’s a job and I’ll take it, but I’m 
not going to stay long,’ for I didn’t care for him 
much at first. He was too bluff and hale and 
hearty, and I didn’t understand his jokes. But 
I went back to New London with him. That was 
in 1872. The longer I knew him the better I liked 
him, and he became my best friend in the world.”’ 

It was during the building of Race Rock Light- 
house that the young Swede took his first dive. 
Race Rock, near the west end of Fisher’s Island, 
had long been a graveyard for ships. It lies at the 
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point where Long Island Sound meets the Atlantic 
Ocean. In angry seas the tides sweep over it at 
terrific speed. The authorities had long desired to 
mark this point with a lighthouse, but to build one 
seemed a superhuman feat. At last, however, the 
government contract was given to the daring engi- 
neer, Francis Hopkinson Smith, who was also an 
artist and a writer. The contract for the sub- 
marine work was given to Captain Scott. 

Now began a battle with the sea that made 
engineering history. The laying of the foundation 
alone took three years. The top of the rock had to 
be cleaned off smooth and then leveled by covering 
it with bowlders that weighed from five to seven- 
teen tons each. The stones had to be shaped, con- 
veyed to the rock, and lowered in chains under 
water, where they fitted together lke wooden 
joints. Sheet-iron bands, three feet high, were 
lowered into place around them, bolted together, 
and filled with concrete poured below the surface 
—and so on, layer after layer, until the surface 
was reached. 

Again and again, angry seas swept away der- 
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ricks, huts, and everything man-made. The divers 
struggled against all the odds that the elements 
could devise. Francis Hopkinson Smith has told 
the story in his novel, Caleb West, Master Diver. 
The character of Caleb is drawn from Captain Scott, 
and Pahlberg is one of the heroes of the story. 

‘When the job started I was a surface man,” 
says Pahlberg. ‘(Captain Scott was doing most of 
the diving, assisted by his half-brother, a man too 
old and too slow for the work. One day the old 
man gave out and was hauled up exhausted. Skies 
were clear, seas favorable, and Scott anxious to 
push the job. He looked up from the prostrate 
diver and caught my eye. 

“<How about it, Al? Want to put on a suit?’ 

“To be truthful, it was the last thing I wanted to 
do. I was scared to death, but, with the Captain 
looking at me like that, ‘All right,’ was the only 
thing I could say. Once they’d strapped me into 
that air-tight contraption all blown up like a bal- 
loon with nothing but a tube to breathe through, 
only the thought of how the boys would laugh 
kept me from tearing it off. The next thing I 
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knew, I was under water jerking up signals to the 
tender.” 

Things went all right the first day,, and the 
Captain praised the young man’s work; but the 
next day seas were rolling. Pahlberg, standing on 
the rock under only fourteen feet of water, had just 
sent up the signal to lower a stone when a big swell 
lifted the derrick boat. The chain with the giant 
boat hook on the end of it came crashing down on 
his helmet and smashed the glass in the front of it. 
The blood spurted from his forehead and water 
poured into his suit. Yet, like a case-hardened 
diver, he held his breath while they hauled him to 
the surface. They rolled him over a barrel and 
shook out several quarts of salt water. 

“How about it, Al?” said Captain Scott as the 
young man opened his eyes. “Have you had 
enough diving, or do you want to go down again?” 

“Well, Captain,” he said, “I think I’d better 
have two or three cups of coffee; then I’ll go down 
and place that stone.” 

S9 Old Man Scott knew he had found a diver. 
But even Scott did not know he had found the 
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Neptune of divers, one who would keep on going 
down hundreds — no, thousands of times. 
The veteran has never counted the times he has 
been lowered over the ship’s bow. In his slow, 
modest way he confesses that for ten years his help 
was required on an average of thirty vessels a year 
in both northern and tropical waters, and that some 
of these dives took him down a hundred feet. 
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“But that’s nothing,” he says quietly. “I’ve 
heard of men who went down two hundred feet. 
I don’t know how they did it. One hundred feet 
was deep enough for me.” 


3. The Diver’s Equipment and Work 


At my request the old man led me to the small, 
outlying shed where is stored the diving equipment 
he now keeps spick-and-span for younger men. 
Suspended from the ceiling hangs a row of diving 
suits — great lanky, shapeless affairs they are. 
One look at them is suggestive of the dangers the 
diver must face. They are gray — dull gray like 
unfriendly waters and as all-enveloping as a 
child’s cold-weather sleeping garment. The old 
diver seemed dwarfed beside them. When I asked 
him to put one on, he shook his head; but to 
please me he tucked his whiskers inside a helmet 
— and ceased to look like a human being. 

Next to his skin the diver wears two suits of 
woolen underwear of the familiar red flannel vari- 
ety. Body warmth must be conserved, for the 
undersea man works in all seasons. Not long ago a 
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pipe line three-quarters of a mile long was laid in 
Lake Erie while parts of the lake were frozen under 
twenty-seven inches of ice — and it is cold when 
Lake Erie freezes for twenty-seven inches! 

Next to the flannel comes the clumsy water- 
proof suit, made of rubber and cloth of many plies, 
and a pair of attached ankle-length rubber boots 
with thick iron soles. The suit is so devised that 
it can be blown up like a rubber tire before the 
diver goes down below the surface. The shoes 
weigh twenty-four pounds each and keep the diver 
feet downward in the water. 

Around his chest is strapped a band of iron 
weights, adding eighty pounds more. Over his 
shoulders is a corselet of metal rings to which his 
helmet is screwed. The helmet is metal with two 
thick glass eyes in front, through which the diver 
seeks for the light he seldom sees a few feet below 
the sunlit surface. Altogether the diving dress 
weighs close to two hundred pounds — a heavy 
load on land but scarcely felt in the buoyant depths. 

Air is pumped down to him through a rubber 
hose attached to the back of the helmet. It enters 
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by a non-return safety valve. This admits in- 
coming air but stops any outgoing flow. But 
what is breathed in must be got rid of; so on the 
right side of the helmet is an automatic escape 
valve which allows the air to leave when the pressure 
inside the suit exceeds the water pressure without. 

As the diver works, the escaping air shows itself 
on the surface of the water in a stream of bubbles. 
By these bubbles the tender, the diver’s mate, keeps 
tab on his companion. If the diver is working 
at ease, the bubbles come up steadily. If he is 
nervous, excited, or struggling, the bubbles come in 
intermittent puffs; and this is the tender’s cue to 
grow uneasy and do something. [Every diver has 
his tender, whose sole job it is to look after him, 
dress him, help lower him, maintain communica- 
tion with him, and see that he is hauled up in time. 

Incased in a little world all his own, the diver 
works below. Suppose the job assigned him is 
to examine and report on a wreck. He has only 
his sense of direction to guide him, and this must 
be uncannily sure. A sunken ship lying on one 
side is a topsy-turvy affair. Stairs don’t run 
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up and down but crosswise. Hatchways are 
higgledy-piggledy. Doors are not upright but side- 
ways. To open one is like raising a dropped shelf. 
This crazy-quilt architecture the diver explores in 
the dark, and he must find his way out again by 
the route over which he came. One misstep and 
his lines may be fouled. The slam of a door and 
his air may be cut off. — 

Like a gnome he gropes in the blackness until he 
finds the jagged hole that has caused all the trouble. 
This he measures with his hands and arms — just 
how long it is, Just how wide, just how thick by the 
thickness of his fingers. Nowadays, the electric 
flash-light helps him. Stuck in his pocket may be 
a lath on which he nicks out the measurements. 
On the surface he draws a diagram of that hole. 
A patch is made to correspond, and when he carries 
it down to put it on he knows it will fit exactly. 

“You couldn’t tell Pahlberg’s patching jobs from 
those made by an expert on land, and in the light,”’ 
said one of the men in his firm. 

Usually the diver carries two tools in his pocket 
— a clasp knife with a ring in the end and an eight- 
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pound hammer like a baby sledge. Or the job may 
call for the hydro-oxygen torch, a fantastic tool that 
reverses the landman’s process and fights water 
with fire. It cuts through steel as a saw cuts wood. 
The diver may need to burn through the steel decks 
of a ship to the strong room, to recover valuable 
papers. Or perhaps he must guide a drill run by 
steam —a slender rod like a long pencil. 

“We had a good wrecking job in Maine some 
years ago,” said Mr. Pahlberg. “We had to blast 
out a ledge of rock to widen the channel of the 
Kennebec River. I drilled holes in the rock and 
put in dynamite in long cans, attached by wires to 
the boat. Then we set them off. The water shot 
up fifty or sixty feet in the air. The water there 
is pretty cold, but if you work hard enough you 
keep warm.” 

To work at all in such conditions requires a sturdy 
physique and magnificent heart and lungs. The 
suit is rigid as a vise. The diver cannot turn his 
head without turning his entire body. He cannot 
lift his hand to his face. In any physical emer- 
gency, such as an attack of coughing or nausea, he 
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would strangle before he could help himself. His 
sole link with the blessed air is his tender, truly a 
friend in need. Between the two a close friend- 
ship often grows. 

“T had one tender for ten years,” said Pahlberg. 
‘‘He had been a pearl diver, and when he grew too 
old to dive he turned tender. He worked with me 
till he died. His name was George Brown —a 
first-class man. You should have seen him make 
the other men stand round when he wanted any- 
thing done quickly! I always felt safe with him.” 

The diver has two connections with the tender — 
his air line, a rubber hose, and his life line, a 
rope. Nowadays there is also a telephone. Ear 
phones are inside the helmet; the transmitter is in 
front of the mouth, and the wires go up the life 
line to the tender. 

“T dived for years without a telephone,” says 
Pahlberg, ‘“‘and even the modern diver depends on 
his life line for most of his communications. There 
is a code of signals given by jerking on the line, 
which both diver and tender understand. In all 
there are more than fifty signals.” 
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Two pulls means “ More slack.”’ Two pulls re- 
peated again and again are an SOS— “I’m 
fouled; send help!’”’ Three pulls mean, “I’m 
coming up.” Four mean “Haul me up.” The 
same signal may mean different things according to 
circumstances. For instance, one pull by the 
diver may mean, “More air.” One pull by the 
tender means, ‘Are you all right?”” This time the 
diver’s answer of one pull is, ‘Yes, I’m all right.” 


4. Dangers to Be Avoided 


Once Pahlberg nearly lost his life because a green 
tender misunderstood, but since it smacks of hero- 
ism he doesn’t talk of it glibly. ‘Only my big feet 
saved me,” he says. The story — obtained with 
some difficulty — is as follows: 

The valuable yacht Jolanthe had sunk in Long 
Island Sound under forty feet of water, and was 
buried almost to the deck in mud and silt, the back- 
wash of the tides from farther out in the channel. 

Tons and tons of that shifting mire had to be 
pumped away before Pahlberg could reach the hole 
in her bottom. The intake hose from the suction 
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pump, working on shore, was guzzling up mud like 
a giant boa constrictor — ‘‘swallowing the rabbit,” 
they call it. As Pahlberg slogged round on the 
oozy bottom, his foot suddenly slipped and he 
tobogganed into the hole that was being torn in 
the ocean’s floor. His left leg was jerked side- 
ways and, from the painful pulling, he realized that 
his foot was caught in the intake of the suction 
pump. 

‘“‘T should have been torn in two,” he said, “except 
for the fact that my big iron shoe wouldn’t go all the 
way into the pipe. Yet I couldn’t pull it away. 
There I was, anchored to the intake as though I 
were nailed there. With my rope I jerked out the 
signal to stop the pump, but the tender was new 
and green. He mistook it for the signal to haul 
me up — the worst thing the boys could do. Their 
pull threw me off my balance; I fell with my weight 
on my left leg and I could feel the tendons snap 
and the bones of my ankle fly out of joint. It hurt 
badly but I held onto my rope and jerked out again, 
‘Stop the pump.’ This time Old Man Scott got 
the signal and the Old Man always understood. I 
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wasn’t much good when I got to the surface, but 
one of the boys picked me up and carried me over 
his shoulder to the hospital. No, it didn’t lay me 
up very long.” 
“Have you ever had the ‘bends’?”’ I asked him. 
The old diver shook his head. “Captain Scott 
once had a touch of them, and I had to finish the 


job alone, and once I worked over two other boys 
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who had them — pretty badly. But myself, I’ve 
been lucky.” 

“The bends,” or caisson disease, is a malady 
caused by being hauled up too quickly after being 
far down for along time. The victim suffers severe 
pains that bring on convulsions and the illness 
may result, if not in death, in ‘‘diver’s palsy,” or 
paralysis. It is this that has caused the failure of 
many expeditions for sunken treasure. Vessels 
laden with cargoes of gold, unclaimed beneath 
fathoms of water, tempt the diver. He goes after 
the prize and may bring it up — but at the expense 
of his life or his health. 

Why is this true? 

Nothing that man has devised is more unnatural 
than the diver working in deep water. The sea 
imposes a crushing punishment on any land crea- 
ture who entrusts his body to the deeps. Water 
is heavy. The deeper one goes, the heavier it is. 
For every two feet a man descends, the water 
pressure increases about a ton over the surface of 
his body. The diver one hundred feet down must 
resist a weight of almost fifty tons. 
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This would crush him to a jelly were not his air- 
tight diving dress blown out like a rubber tire to 
withstand the weight of the column of water. It 
supports him just as a pneumatic tire supports a 
heavy car. The pressure from without and the 
pressure from within must be kept equal. As the 
diver goes deeper, the pressure in his suit must be 
increased, or the weight of the water will squeeze 
him to death. 

If a diver, working on the deck of a sunken ship, 
slips and falls the twenty-odd feet to the ocean’s 
floor, the additional ten tons of pressure will cause 
his suit to collapse, and he will be crushed. Al- 
though no drop of water may have entered his 
lungs he is in diver’s parlance “drowned.” To 
exist at all, the diver must breathe air under heavy 
pressure. At the depth of one hundred feet, the 
air fed to him is compressed to about one-fourth 
its normal volume. He is working constantly 
under forced draft, like a furnace fed only with 
oxygen. 

There is nitrogen as well as oxygen in the air we 
breathe. The nitrogen a diver receives, instead of 
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being exhaled, dissolves in the blood stream and 
remains there in solution. While under water, the 
diver notices nothing unusual. It is when he rises 
that the trouble begins. As the water pressure is 
reduced, the excess nitrogen bubbles out in the blood 
stream, clogs the arteries, and impedes circulation, 
causing extreme pain. If the bubbles gather in the 
spinal column they affect the nerve centers and 
cause paralysis. No wonder every deep-sea diver 
dreads the ‘‘bends”’! 

The first preventive is to bring the diver to the 
surface slowly — not in one long haul but in a 
series of short rises with a pause at each stage, to 
permit the nitrogen to escape gradually. The 
amount of time required varies with the depth at 
which the diver has been working and the length of 
time he has been down. From a depth of two hun- 
dred feet, two hours is required for rising. 

As a further preventive, government physicians 
have experimented with feeding the diver an arti- 
ficial atmosphere composed of oxygen and helium 
gas. This increases safety because helium gas is 
given off more rapidly than nitrogen. 
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5. Adventures and Other Experiences 

“Have you ever dived for sunken treasure?” I 
asked Mr. Pahlberg. 

“Oh, yes, of course, when I was young. I sup- 
pose every diver has. But never on my own ac- 
count. I was always too busy for that. It must 
have been fifty years ago that a man from Penn- 
sylvania, a big, handsome, vigorous fellow, claimed 
that he had located the spot where Captain Kidd’s 
treasure lay buried. He had with him a group 
of rangers who had charted off the area and they 
were sure they knew within two or three feet 
exactly where that fabled chest of gold lay. He 
wanted a hardy diver to go after it and came to 
me; so I took the job. 

“The spot he had fixed upon was not far from 
Gardiner’s Island. The reward offered, if I brought 
up the treasure, was enough to dazzle any man. 
Then, too, my employer paid me ten dollars a day 
while I worked for him — but all I found was mud. 
He had other divers working for him, sometimes 
seven days a week. That venture must have cost 
him plenty! But was he discouraged? No sir-ee! 
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When I left, he told me he’d find it yet. Poor 
fellow — he was slightly crazy, I’m sure.” 

“Have you ever had any encounters with 
sharks?” 

“Well, I’ve met sharks,” said the old diver. 
“Tt’s funny,” he added with a chuckle, ‘our closest 
meeting was right up here, where it’s bitter cold, 
though sharks are supposed to live in warm water. 
A coal barge had sunk just off Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut, and lay heaved over on one side. I 
wanted to see what the natural bottom of the ship 
looked like from the outside and was just letting 
myself down by the bow chain when I felt some- 
thing grab my foot. 

“T looked round to see a baby shark some four 
or five feet long so close we could have shaken 
hands. He’d seen me moving and was hungry, 
I faney, after his swim in those cold, lonesome 
waters. He must have been as scared as I was, 
for he swam away pretty fast. But I thought 
Vd better go up after that. I knew the boys 
wouldn’t believe my story; but, as it happened, I 
carried evidence of our meeting. On the sole of 
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my shoe was the mark of his teeth, like those of a 
file. If that lonely shark had nipped me a few 
inches higher, I’d have left my whole foot with 
him. But it’s down South that the sharks aren’t 
lonesome. There I saw them by the hundred and 
so close I got to know their faces.” 

‘“When was this?”’ 

‘“Tet’s see’? — puckering his brows. “It must 
have been twenty-five years ago, right after the 
Florida hurricane. I’d been given the job of 
raising a schooner off Key West. We were work- 
ing just off the course followed by the cattle boats 
from the Gulf ports on their way to Europe. By 
the time these boats get as far as Key West, a 
good many of the steers are dead, and in times of 
strong currents every dead steer tossed overboard 
came floating right over our job. That was a 
banquet for sharks. They gathered for it as though 
for a family reunion. At first it made me a little 
nervous, but I soon learned that a shark prefers 
a steer to a diver. They didn’t bother us at all.’”’ 

But sharks are only a part of the story of that job 
down near Key West. How Pahlberg, a diver 
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from New London, chanced to be down there, was 
told me by a man in the office of his firm who had 
given me in advance the warning, ‘Al never tells 
any story that reflects credit on himself.” 

In a storm, a United States gunboat was sunk 
just outside Pensacola harbor. Several divers 
tried to reach and repair the boat; but they all 
failed. Then some one who knew about him 
thought of Pahlberg and of a job he had done on 
another government boat, the Nero. 

The result was a telegram from a high ranking 
naval official to Captain Scott: 

“Can you send the diver who patched the Nero 
to Pensacola to-day?” 

Pahlberg took the next train south. When the 
gunboat had been mended and raised, he was dis- 
patched to the rescue of the little schooner sunk 
near Key West that he had mentioned. The 
only comment I could draw from him on the 
Pensacola job was: 

“Tt was nice diving down there. The water was 
clear and warm, and the bottom clean. But I 
think work in cold water is healthier. Maine was 
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better. Once off the coast of Maine I ran into a 


great nest of eels. They came up and ate out of 
my hands like chickens.” 

What landlubber would think of making pets 
of eels? 

But while the case-hardened ‘old diver remains 
silent over stories of heroism, he loves to tell those 


that involve a joke. Here is a real fish story. 
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‘Now and then we had a little fun under water, 
when we weren’t too busy,” he said. ‘‘We had a 
cook on the diving barge who spent every free 
moment fishing. He never had much luck, and 
we used to tease him a little about this. Once I 
bet him a quarter I could catch a fish before he 
did. We shook hands on that bet, and I took a 
piece of meat down with me on a fish hook. 

“T practically stuck the hook in the mouth of 
the first fish I saw swimming by. It was too easy 
and I knew it. Then I picked up a piece of iron 
from the wreck weighing about eight pounds, tied 
a rope round it and hung it on old Dutchy’s hook. 
Meanwhile I sent my own fish up to the surface 
on a line. | 

“When Dutchy started hauling in his line he 
thought he’d caught a whale. But it takes a lot of 
good nature to laugh at a joke like that. The coffee 
he gave me when I came up was mostly hot water.” 

Stories like this are fast dimming in the memory 
of accumulated years. Pahlberg is the dean of 
divers, but his underwater work is done. He has 
an hour or so in the office every day, friends among 
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the younger men, and in the evening cribbage or 
checkers. But many a time when there’s skillful 
diving to be done, the wrecking crews would be 
glad to wrap a helmet around the old man’s whiskers 
and take him along.* 

— Marcaret Norris (Adapted). 


SUGGESTED READING 


This story is from Heroes and Hazards, by Margaret 
Norris —a book that tells about men who work in 
occupations that require not only skill but courage and 
an adventurous spirit. If you enjoy stories of this kind 
you will probably like to read, also, The Boys’ Book of 
Firemen, by Irving Crump; ive Girls Who Dared, by 
Helen Ferris; Stories of American Explorers, by Wilbur F. 
Gordy; We, by Charles A. Lindbergh; and Careers of 
Danger and Daring, by Cleveland Moffett. 


An OUTLINE TO COMPLETE 


Copy on paper the following incomplete outline. Look 
at the sentences on pages 402-4. Then show, by plac- 
ing the letters after the numbers in the outline, what 
sentences should follow each title, as subtitles, and in 
what order they should be. For example, after 1 under 
I. A Deep-Sea Veteran, you will write C. Do not write 
in your book. 

* Mr. Pahlberg has died since this article was written. 
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A. Next to his skin, the diver wears woolen under- 


wear. 
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B. He ran away and shipped on a Maine schooner. 

C. Albert Pahlberg has spent much time under the sea. 

D. When a young man, Pahlberg came to America on 
a sailing vessel. 

E. Around his chest is a band of iron weights. 

F. Pahlberg went to work for Captain Scott and be- 
came a diver. 

G. Over the flannel, he wears a clumsy waterproof 
suit with heavy shoes attached. 

H. He played a diver’s joke by tying a piece of iron 
to the cook’s fishing line. 

I. The deep-sea diver who rises to the surface too 
rapidly will suffer from the “bends.” 

J. Pahlberg once dived for Captain Kidd’s treasure. 

K. He helped raise a United States gunboat. 

L. Over his shoulders is a corselet of metal rings. 

M.He has a rubber hose attached to his helmet 
through which air is pumped. 

N. He met a shark off the coast of Connecticut and 
many off the coast of Florida. 

O. He has now retired from active work. 

P. His ship sank and a man named Thomas Scott was 
given the job of raising it. 

Q. His helmet is metal with two thick glass eyes in 
front. 
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R. The diver’s foot may be caught in the intake of a 
suction pump. 

S. He is reluctant to talk about his experiences. 

T. If a man falls down on the ocean floor he may be 
crushed by the pressure of the water. 


Tuines To Do 


Here are two columns of words that rhyme. Copy 
the numbers, and write on your paper after each number 
a word that rhymes with the words that belong with 
that number. For example you might write peered 
after 1 because it rhymes with beard and speared. 


1. beard speared 
2. build spilled 
3. coasting toasting 
4. drowned browned 
5. groaned loaned 
6. hauled bawled 
7. health stealth 
8. lumber slumber 
9. patch snatch 
10. prowl growl 
11. sharks marks 
12. sleek leak 
13. tender fender 
14. whale pail 


15. wrecks 


decks 


A NAUTICAL BALLAD 


You have been reading some serious — and 
true — stories about the sea. Perhaps, for a 
change, you will enjoy reading a story that is 
neither serious nor true. 


A capital ship for an ocean trip 

Was “The Walloping Window-Blind,”’ 
No gale that blew dismayed her crew 

Or troubled the captain’s mind. 


The man at the wheel was taught to feel 
Contempt for the wildest blow. 
And it often appeared, when the weather had 
cleared, 
That he’d been in his bunk below. 


The boatswain’s mate was very sedate, 
Yet fond of amusement, too; 
And he played hop-scotch with the starboard 
watch 


While the captain tickled the crew. 
405 
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And the gunner we had was apparently mad, 
For he sat on the after-rail, 

And fired salutes with the captain’s boots, 
In the teeth of the booming gale. 
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The captain sat, in a commodore’s hat, 
And dined, in a royal way, 

On toasted pigs and pickles and figs 
And gummery bread, each day. 


But the cook was Dutch, and behaved as such; 
For the food that he gave the crew 

Was a number of tons of hot-cross buns, 
Chopped up with sugar and glue. 


And we all felt ill as mariners will, 
On a diet that’s cheap and rude; 

And we shivered and shook as we dipped the cook 
In a tub of his gluesome food. 


Then nautical pride was laid aside, 
And we cast the vessel ashore 

On the Gulliby Isles, where the Poohpooh smiles 
And the Anagazanders roar. 


Composed of sand was that favored land, 
And trimmed with cinnamon straws; 
And pink and blue was the pleasing hue 

Of the Tickletoeteaser’s claws. 
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And we sat on the edge of a sandy ledge 
And shot at the whistling bee; 

And the Binnacle-bats wore water-proof hats 
As they danced in the sounding sea. 


On rubagub bark, from dawn to dark, 
We fed, till we all had grown 

Uncommonly shrunk, — when a Chinese junk 
Came by from the torriby zone. 


She was stubby and square, but we didn’t much 
care, 
And we cheerily put to sea; 
And we left the crew of the junk to chew 
The bark of the rubagub tree. 


—=GaaArtrs EK. CARRY. 


SuGGESTED READING 


This poem is taken from a very amusing book by 
Charles E. Carryl, named Davy and the Goblin. It is 
a story and not a book of poems, though there are 
several funny poems in it. . Another book by Charles 
Carryl that is almost as popular as Davy and the Goblin 
is The Admiral’s Caravan. 
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DREAMS COME TRUE 
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THE THINKER 


Any great work —a building, a bridge, a machine 
—is a dream come true. It was built first in the 
mind of the man who planned it. 


Back of the beating hammer 

By which the steel is wrought, 
Back of the workshop’s clamor, 

The seeker may find the thought — 
The thought that is ever master 

Of iron and steam and steel, 
That rises above disaster 

And tramples it under heel! 


The drudge may fret and tinker 
Or labor with dusty blows, 
But back of him stands the thinker, 
The clear-eyed man who knows; 
For into each plough or saber, 
Each piece and part and whole, 
Must go the brains of labor, 


Which give the work a soul! 
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Back of the motors humming, 
Back of the belts that sing, 
Back of the hammers drumming, 
Back of the cranes that swing, 
There is the eye that scans them 
Watching through stress and strain, 
There is the mind that plans them — 
Back of the brawn, the brain! 


Might of the roaring boiler, 
Force of the engine’s thrust, 
Strength of the sweating toiler, 
Greatly in these we trust. 
But back of them stands the schemer, 
The thinker who drives things through; 
Back of the job — the dreamer | 
Who’s making the dream come true! 


— Berton BRAtLeEy. 


SUGGESTED READING 


This is from Berton Braley’s fine Songs of the Work- 
aday World. If you like to read about the kind of man 
who “‘drives things through,” you would probably enjoy 
Builders of Empire, by Floyd L. Darrow. 


THE GIRL WHO DID WHAT 
SHE WANTED 


I don’t advise anybody who reads this story to 
try to remember very much of it, except the part 
about Marie Curie herself. There are two reasons 
for this. The first is that so many new things are 
constantly being found out as a result of the dis- 
coveries made by Madame Curie and her husband 
that scientific knowledge gained from this story will 
soon seem old-fashioned. The other reason is that 
radium, which is the name of the new metal the 
Curies discovered, is really a very difficult topic to 
discuss. I don’t understand it very well myself, 
and am only trying to say more plainly what I 
have been told by people who do. 

But as long as you remember that the facts I am 
giving you are snippets, I think you’ll be interested 
and want to know more. That is the way J feel. 


This, anyhow, is the story: 
413 
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Marie Curie, who was called Marie Sklodowska 
before she married Pierre Curie, is one of the very 
few women who have found out new facts about 
the world we live in. There have been one or two, 
but very few, just as there have been very few 
women who have been good at engineering, or de- 
signing ships, or inventing machinery. Perhaps 
quite soon there will be more — perhaps some girl 
who is reading this book is going to be one of the 
people that my grandchildren and great-grand- 
children will have to learn about. 

Marie Sklowdowska was born in Warsaw — 
which is the capital of Poland —in 1867, when 
Andrew Johnson was president of the United 
States and when Queen Victoria reigned in England. 
Marie’s father was a professor of science and mathe- 
matics at one of the colleges in the town. Her 
mother died young, leaving a famiy of four chil- 
dren. 

Her father, Dr. Sklodowski, — ‘“‘ski”’ is the mas- 
culine, ‘ska’? the feminine, ending in Polish 
names, —in his free time at home, used to do scien- 
tific experiments. He always said that it was very 
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important to learn not to depend too much on 
books, and that people ought, themselves, to work 
with the chemicals, or electrical apparatus, or what- 
ever it is they are trying to learn about, if they 
want to find out anything new. 

But the people who ran the college where he 
taught, did not agree with him, so there was no 
proper laboratory in the college, and Dr. Sklo- 
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dowski very often had to buy what he needed, out 
of his own pocket, and work with it at home. He 
could not afford to pay anyone to help him keep 
his laboratory in order, and to wash out his test- 
tubes and bottles; so he had to take care of things 
himself. 

When she was nine or ten, his little daughter 
Marie began coming into the laboratory when he 
was working. She used to wear a large apron and 
bring in several dusters, and she would make the 
place tidy for him. She was very neat and careful 
and didn’t break things. At first he thought that 
she came only as a sort of game, that she was imi- 
tating him, and that her enthusiasm would soon be 
over. But. she began to ask questions — very 
intelligent questions — and he found that she was 
really interested in what went on in the labora- 
tory. 

As soon as he found this out, he began to teach 
her. Even when she had to go to school, Marie 
went on helping her father in the evening, and when 
she was in her teens she could be trusted to have all 
the things ready in the laboratory for the next day’s 
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work. Her father got into the habit of trying on 
her the lecture that he was going to deliver to the 
students, to see whether it was too long or too short, 
or too difficult or too easy. In this way she learned 
a great deal. 

Marie grew up to be a very attractive girl, and 
she was interested in many things besides what went 
on in the laboratory. She grew up in a very sad 
time, when Poland was far from a peaceful country. 
The Russian Czar ruled over most of Poland, and 
the people hated having a foreign Czar, so those 
who dared to do so rebelled against him in as many 
ways as they could. 

The Czar forbade the use of the Polish language 
in the schools, and the Poles were not allowed to 
dance their national dances or sing their national 
songs. Of course —and all the more because it 
was forbidden — the Poles wanted to use their own 
language, dance Polish dances, and sing Polish 
songs. But these things were supposed to be signs 
of rebellion, and if people were caught rebelling 
they might be sent to Siberia to stay there as pris- 


oners for many years. 
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Marie soon joined the rebels, but she and her 
friends were young people and could not do much 
against the Czar’s soldiers and secret police. They 
used to talk Polish, and hold meetings, and draw 
up plans of what they would do; but before it had 
gone farther than this, the police began to suspect 
what was happening. Before long Marie Sklo- 
dowska was told that it was thought best that she 
should leave Warsaw. This was a polite way of 
telling her that she might be imprisoned or sent to 
Siberia if she didn’t go. 

At first she thought she would go to Cracow, 
a Polish city in Austria, but for some reason she 
changed her mind. It is said that the secretary 
of the university there, on being asked to put her 
down as a student of physics and chemistry, told 
her that this sort of study was not for women, and 
that he would put her down for the cookery class. 
Anyhow, she did not go to Cracow, but went to 
Paris, where the best work in the sort of science 
that she had been studying was being done. She 
went to the famous college called the Sorbonne, a 
part of the University of Paris. 
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It wasn’t long before some of the professors 
began to notice this intelligent Polish girl, with her 
bright blue-gray eyes and her mass of fair wavy hair. 
The head professor told Pierre Curie, one of the 
young professors, that he had better look after 
and help Marie Sklodowska, since she was a very 
brilliant student. So he began helping her when he 
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could and soon Marie and Pierre Curie fell in love 
and resolved to marry. 

But Marie did not leave off her work when they 
married — that wasn’t at all their idea; in fact, 
part of their plan in marrying was that they 
should go on together at the work they both 
loved. 

Now at that time—it was 1896, just before 
motor cars were invented — Pierre Curie and some 
of the others at the Sorbonne were working to find 
out more about an odd metal called wranium. 
Uranium is found in pitchblende, which is a blacky- 
brown, heavy mineral found in Czechoslovakia 
and, in smaller quantities, in a number of other 
places. Uranium seemed to have some unusual 
qualities. For one thing, scientists found that, 
under certain conditions, it apparently gave out a 
faint, greenish-yellow glow. 

One day some men who were studying uranium 
tried an experiment. At the bottom of a drawer 
they had a photographie plate with no photograph 
on it; on top of it they put a medal of some kind, 
and on the top of that some pitchblende. Of 
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course, when the drawer was shut it was perfectly 
dark. When they opened it, however, after some 
time, they found that there was an outline of the 
medal on the photographie plate. 

A photograph cannot be made without light, 
and the only possible source of light in the drawer 
was the pitchblende. The scientists decided that 
it was the uranium in the pitchblende that gave the 
light. This was the first thing they had discovered 
of this sort. The only discovery at all like it had 
been made the year before. A Dr. Roéntgen had 
discovered in very much the same sort of way the 
strange X-rays which will pass through materials 
that shut out ordinary light. Out of his discovery, 
have grown the wonderful X-ray machines that are 
used by doctors. As you know, it is possible now, 
by means of X-rays, to take a photograph of a 
person’s bones through his skin. 

But the Curies, particularly Marie, believed 
that there was something in the pitchblende even 
more interesting than the uranium. After a time, 
Pierre Curie discovered that if you got absolutely 
pure uranium, which was a very difficult thing to 
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do, it did not give out light. So then they came to 
the conclusion that it must have been some scraps 
of something else mixed with the uranium that had 
been doing all the unusual things that they thought 
had been done by the uranium. 

The trouble was that there seemed to be almost 
impossibly little of this new stuff in the amount of 
uranium and of pitchblende that they had; so it was 
hard to find out anything definite about it. You 
know, if you were shown only about a square inch 
of an animal, it would be very difficult to tell 
whether it was a cat or a rabbit or a hare or a 
guinea pig. 

Well, so it was in this case. They came to the 
conclusion that the only thing to do was to get a 
great deal more of the heavy, blacky-brown pitch- 
blende. Marie Curie thought if she had a real 
mass of it there would be more chance of having 
enough of the unknown thing to work upon. 

So she got some one to write to the Austrian 
Government, and Austria sent them from Bohemia a 
ton of waste pitchblende. Taking care of a whole 
ton of pitchblende was a tremendous undertaking. 
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At first they had to work with spades and pails, 
there was so much of it. Every cupboard and 
storeplace in the Curies’ laboratory was bulging 
and bursting with pitchblende. | 
Every crumb of the pitchblende had to be ex- 
amined, and tested and tested again. They tested 
it for electricity with an electroscope, they tested it 
with a spectroscope to see what color it turned a 
flame, they tried all sorts of chemical tests with it. 
They noticed that if they worked for many hours 
with pitchblende their hands began to suffer; in 
fact, Pierre Curie’s hands became quite crippled. 
Well, to cut a long story short, it was found that 
they had been quite right. It had been simply be- 
cause the uranium they had used had not been 
perfectly pure that it had behaved in such a curious 
fashion, and after a great deal of work Marie Curie, 
with the help of Pierre, was able to separate from 
the uranium something which she named polonium. 
(She named it after her native country, Poland.) 
But this polonium was nothing to the strange 
substance which she managed to scrape together 
and refine out afterward. It was something that 
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had never been seen in the world before. She 
named it radium. 

This radium looked like a whitish earth, or 
powdered metal, and there was very little of it even 
in that whole ton of blacky-brown pitchblende. 
It seemed to give off enough light to take photo- 
graphs with if you gave it time. If you mixed a 
little of what is called zinc blende with it, it gave off 
a sort of colored phosphorescence. It was slightly 
warm, without being on fire. It changed certain 
other chemicals when it touched them. It turned 
the glass tubes in which it was kept mauve or pink. 

As soon as Marie Curie published the results of 
her discovery, all kinds of scientists began to get 
very much excited, and Marie found herself a 
famous woman. English scientists were very much 
interested, and she came to London and was pre- 
sented with the Davy Medal — a medal given only 
to very distinguished scientists. Later, she also re- 
ceived, together with her husband, the Nobel Prize 
in Physics —a very great honor. 

It seemed to scientists then as though an entirely 
new world had been opened out. These tiny bits 
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of radium had taught them something about the 
way in which all matter is built, that they had not 
known before; and this knowledge had most ex- 
traordinary consequences in science. 

Marie Curie had found that particles of radium 
were exploding all the time like tiny Fourth of July 
pinwheels. This was what made it warm. You 
could not see the sparks, but if you carried a crumb 
of radium about in a glass tube in your waistcoat 
pocket, as one of the scientists did, you might 
easily get a burn right through to your ribs. 

Scientists began to argue that radium must have 
something in common with other sorts of matter; 
and that if one sort of matter could behave like 
this, perhaps all matter might. A new idea gradu- 
ally dawned — that, just as radium has energy to 
give off, all matter has force in it — something like 
electricity. 

The old Greeks and Romans had long ago got 
hold of the idea that all matter — earth, water, 
everything — is made up of little particles. This 
idea of particles was called the Atomic Theory. 
But no one had any idea what the atom — this 
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tiniest speck of all— would be like, nor how it 
would act. This was the very thing that the dis- 
covery of radium helped them to find out. Every- 
thing — your body, and the sun, and the cat —is 
made up of atoms, and all sorts of scientists got 
to work at once to find if each atom gave off energy 
within itself as particles of radium do. 
Astronomers were now able to think of a reason 
why the sun goes on glowing and glowing and does 
not burn itself up. They felt that its particles, 
like those of radium, must be giving off energy — 
or heat. Chemists made all sorts of new guesses, 
and carried on experiments to see if their guesses 
were right. They found that one sort of thing was 
often gradually turning into something else because 
of energy that people had not realized existed. A 
bit of lead was lead now, but they could see that it 
might once have been something else, Just as a 
frog was once a tadpole. Some of the scientists 
finally decided that lead had once been radium. 
Scientists are still experimenting —- Marie Curie 
among them — and discoveries are still being made 
in this particular branch of physics, as it is called. 
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By next week someone will perhaps have discovered 
something which will change many of the ideas the 
scientists have now. This is one of the reasons 


why I said that you should not attempt to read 
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this article except as a story about a great scientist. 
You will have to read the scientific news in news- 
papers and magazines to find out what is being 
accomplished as a result of the discovery of radium. 

Marie Curie is still living and still working, and 
watching with interest the work of younger people. 
The wise, gentle, and charming Pierre Curie is dead. 
He was run over by a motor van in Paris in 1906 and 
was killed instantly. His death was a sad blow to 
his wife and his two little daughters and a great 
loss to the world of science. 

Madame Curie took her husband's position as 
a professor in the Sorbonne. In 1911 she was made 
Head of the Radium Institute there and in the same 
year she was given the Nobel prize in Chemistry. 
She is the only person who has received two Nobel 
Prizes. 

Doctors found in radium something to help in 
the fight against. cancer, since radium could be used 
to destroy or burn out a diseased part of the body. 
During the World War, Madame Curie was able to 
arrange for the giving of radium treatments in 
hospitals — a very valuable service. Irene Curie, 
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the older of her two daughters, though she was very 
young, studied nursing and helped her mother in 
every way that she could. 

Because radium is hard to obtain it is very ex- 
pensive. After the war, Madame Curie’s admirers 
in the United States learned that she did not have 
enough radium to carry on the scientific work she 
was trying to do. A great many women in the 
United States worked together to raise money to 
buy a gram of radium for her. It cost a hundred 
thousand dollars. In 1921 she came to America to 
receive the gift and it was presented to her — for 
the women who gave it — by President Harding. 

Madame Curie brought her two daughters with 
her when she came to the United States and she 
and they were warmly greeted wherever they went. 
Her visit was a short one, for she felt that she must 
return to her work as soon as possible. 

You will be interested to know that Madame 
Curie, as soon as she received the gram of radium, 
made a will leaving the precious gift to the Radium 
Institute of Paris. She wanted to be sure that if 
she died the scientific study of radium would go on 
with all the help that she could give. 
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Some people say that girls ought not to try to do 
the sort of work that little Marie Sklodowska 
learned to do — that they should give their time to 
more everyday things. This, I suppose, was what 
the professor at Cracow had in mind when he tried 
to make Marie study cooking. But if you are a 
girl and really want to study some subject that few 
women have studied, remember Marie Curie. 


_— AMABEL WILLIAMS-ELLIS (Adapted). 


SUGGESTED READING 


This story is from Men Who Found Out, by Amabel 
Williams-Ellis— an interesting book that tells the 
stories of nine famous scientists. In the book the 
story is called ““Madame Curie.” If you would like to 
read more about Madame Curie, you will find a story 
about her in When I Was a Girl, by Helen Ferris. 
Madame Curie tells about her husband and herself in 
her book, Pierre Curie. This is written for grown 
people, but it is not very hard to read. 


IMPROVE THE ORDER 


The sentences on pages 431-32 are not in the right 
order. Read them over carefully and decide what the 
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right order should be. Write on a paper the numbers 
of the sentences to show in what order you would ar- 
range them. The first number you should put down is 
3, for sentence 3 should come first. 


1. Marie Curie worked with her husband in the study 
of uranium. 

2. After Pierre Curie died, Madame Curie was given 
his position as a professor in the Sorbonne. 

3. Marie Sklodowska was born in the city of Warsaw 
in Poland. 

4. The discovery of radium opened a new world to 
scientists. 

5. Her father taught her many of the things he taught 
his students. 

6. Madame Curie is still living and working in 
Paris. 

7. At the time he married Marie, Pierre Curie and 
some other scientists were studying an unusual metal 
called wranium. 

8. By experimenting with the pitchblende, Marie 
Curie discovered radium. 

9. When she was a little girl, Marie helped her father 
by keeping his laboratory in order. 

10. She met Pierre Curie at the Sorbonne in Paris and, 
after a time, married him. 
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11. Women in the United States worked together and 
raised one hundred thousand dollars with which they 
bought Madame Curie a gram of radium. 


12. Madame Curie’s admirers in America heard that 
she did not have enough radium to carry on her 
work. 


13. In connection with their experiments, the Curies 
obtained a whole ton of pitchblende. 


14. When Marie became a young woman she went to 
Paris to study. 


15. Her father was a teacher. of science and mathe- 
matics. 


Tuines To Do 


1. Try to find out more about radium than is in this 
story. If you know some one who teaches physics or 
chemistry, ask him about it. 


2. If there is some noted person whom you especially 
admire, give a short talk to your classmates about this 
person and tell them where they can read about him or 
her. If your teacher prefers, you may write a short 
composition about your hero or heroine and read this. 
Find some pictures, if you can, to illustrate your story, 
when you tell or read it. These may be passed around 
the class or mounted on a ecard to be looked at after 
your talk or reading is over. The class may decide 
which stories have been most interestingly given. 


THE FLYING BROTHERS 


Since the days of the stagecoach and the “prairie 
schooner,’ many ways have been devised by which 
people can travel with speed. First came the 
steam engine, before which wild animals fled in 
terror as it went snorting and thundering through 
the wilderness. Even human beings who lived far 
from cities and knew little of what was going on 
there, were filled with fright when they looked 
for the first time upon a steam train as it rushed 
by. 

Next came automobiles, now so common a sight 
that our only interest in them — if we do not own 
one —is in getting out of their way as we cross 
the street. 

Much light, too, has also been thrown on the 
best and quickest ways of traveling over great 
waterways. The newest steamships, fitted up with 


every comfort, carry their passengers across the 
433 
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ocean in a few days. Vastly different is this kind 
of voyage from the weeks of discomfort spent by 
the Pilgrim Fathers in their little sailing ship, the 
Mayflower. ; 

But the air, aside from uncertain trips made in 
balloons, was until recent years an unexplored 
region. Yet, men from time to time had always 
dreamed of making flying-machines. Why could 
these not be invented, they asked, as well as some 
of the other wonderful things devised by human — 
brains? But at such a suggestion, listeners usually 
laughed as at some absurd joke. 

At last, however, some of the dreamers began to 
study seriously this matter of flying. Just how 
did the birds keep themselves up in the air, and 
move about in it so freely? Since men had no 
wings to help them, could they not invent something 
which would take the place of wings? 

But the men who tried to make wings and fly 
like birds found that a man’s muscles will not work 
as a bird’s do. Wings called for wing muscles. 
People who tried to fly with artificial wings were 
usually hurt or killed. So inventors turned their 
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attention to craft that was lighter than air — to 
balloons. 

The French tried many experiments with bal- 
loons. One of the first large ones sent up in Paris 
came down in the country fifteen miles away. It 
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had no passengers, for no one had yet dared attempt 
a balloon flight. Some peasants working in a field 
saw the balloon and were greatly alarmed. They 
first shot it, and then — terrified by the groan it 
gave as the air escaped — hacked it to pieces with 
their scythes and pitchforks. 

It is a little hard to realize that this happened 
less than one hundred and fifty years ago. 

The difficulty with balloons was that they trav- 
eled with the wind and could not be steered. 
Finally Santos-Dumont in France and Von Zeppelin 
in Germany worked out a scheme that made it 
possible to drive a balloon by means of a steam 
engine. The balloon part — made up of a number 
of gas bags— was protected by a rigid frame. 
Thus came the dirigible airship. 

But men wanted something that would move 
faster and be easier to handle than the dirigible. 
With this in mind, many inventors devoted their 
time to trying to work out a heavier-than-air 
machine that would fly somewhat as birds do. 

One after another made plans for such a machine. 
Years of study and experiment were devoted to the 
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work, but nothing of practical use was given to the 
world till about thirty years ago. Then it was that 
the two brothers, Wilbur and Orville Wright, as- 
tonished everyone with an invention, by means of 
which people could not only stay up in the air, but 
could move about there in any direction they 
wished. 

Wilbur Wright was born near Millville, Indiana, 
in April, 1867, and Orville in Dayton, Ohio, four 
years later. The boys were quite different. Wilbur 
was blue-eyed, slow-moving, quiet, and thoughtful; 
Orville was dark, quick in his movements, active, 
and full of life. It was, perhaps, the differences 
between the two children that made them such good 
companions —for good companions they always 
were. 

Their father was a minister — a quiet, thought- 
ful, kindly man. Their mother —like all good 
mothers — was deeply interested in everything 
that concerned her children. She made many of 
their playthings. Even bob-sleds were turned out 
by her busy hands. Possibly a good deal of her 
sons’ ability to construct came from her. 
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Orville was more skilful with his hands than his 
brother. Wilbur was fonder of reading than Or- 
ville. He liked to “make up stories” with which 
he would entertain his young companions. How- 
ever different the stories might be, they usually had 
something to do with machinery, and they nearly 
all had the same ending, “‘and the boiler bu’st.”’ 

Both the boys studied in the public schools of 
Dayton and in those of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
where they also lived for a time. At home they 
made good use of the large number of books their 
father had collected. 

When Orville was only fifteen, he and one of his 
friends started a four-page newspaper. They called 
it the Midget. Wilbur took no part in the editorial 
work, but was interested in the printing outfit 
which the young editors had made for themselves. 
Their father was much pleased at what the boys 
had undertaken; but when they left the third page 
of their paper blank because they had no news to 
print on it, he told them that they must stop the 
newspaper business. He said they had no right to 
sell an incomplete paper. 
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The newspaper idea remained in the boys’ heads, 
however. So, when Orville was seventeen, he and 
Wilbur, together with the friend who had first 
worked with them, started a “‘sure-enough”’ paper. 
They named it the West Side News. It contained 
four pages, each having three columns, and was 
published every week. The three young men did 
all the work; they wrote the articles, set them up in 
type, and did the printing on a printing press they 
had made themselves. 

Later, the boys gave up the newspaper in order to 
open a little shop for repairing bicycles. Though 
they worked hard at this time, they had plenty of 
fun. They were fine bicyele riders and delighted 
in “doing stunts.’ Orville was a racer, and was 
very daring. Wilbur, on the other hand, being 
lean and wiry, could hold out longer and became 
noted for the miles of road that he could cover at 
one stretch. The people of Dayton still like to tell 
of the tandem bicycle the young men made out of 
two big wheels and fifteen feet of gas pipe. To see 
the brothers riding about on this was “a better 
sight to see than a circus!” the amused onlookers 


declared. 
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Something besides the printing of newspapers or 
the repairing and riding of bicycles was already 
interesting the two brothers. This interest had 
begun years before, when they were little boys and 
their father had brought them from New York a 
toy flying-machine made in France. It probably 
gave the children more delight than any other gift 
they ever received. Also, it set them thinking 
about the possibility of flying. 

They took much delight in big kites which they 
made for themselves and watched as they flew over- 
head. Later on, when the young men were busy 
with their bicycle shop, they began to read about 
the work of a German named Lilienthal. This 
man was making experiments at flights in the air 
on a device called a “‘glider.”’ 

A glider is an airplane that is moved by the wind 
like a kite. Lilienthal’s gliders were light in weight 
with surfaces made of linen stretched over wooden 
frames. He stood in an opening in the center 
holding the machine with his hands. He began his 
practice flights by running down a gently sloping 
hill against the wind. Presently he would let 
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himself go off the ground, and would glide slowly 
and easily to the foot of the hill without touching 
ground again until he reached the foot. 

The Wright brothers decided to learn everything 
they possibly could about flying. They studied 
many books. They also watched the birds and the 
action of winds. Often, on Sunday afternoons, 
they went together to a hill near Dayton. There, 
they would lie on the ground for hours at a time, 
watching the birds in their flight. They were par- 
ticularly interested in buzzards. They tried to 
learn how these big birds made use of the currents 
in the air as they rose higher and higher. Some- 
times, in the bicycle shop, they would leave their 
work to rush to the window as they caught sight 
of a flock of birds flying past. 

And what arguments they had! The brothers 
were never tired of talking over what they had seen. 
One would draw one conclusion, and the other an- 
other. But they were always good-natured in their 
arguments, because both were eager to learn. 

In after years their sister, Katherine, spoke 
laughingly of the way her brothers discussed their 
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problems. She said: ‘‘They argue and argue and 
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knock the bottom out of each other’s ideas till, at 
the end of three hours, you find Orv where Wil 
started, and Wil where Orv began. Then they 
will both burst out laughing. But their discus- 


sions save them no end of useless experiments.” 
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The more the brothers thought about flying, the 
more interested they grew, till at last every spare 
minute was spent in study and experiment. Fora 
long time they practiced flying about in the air on 
gliders of a type that had already been invented. 
These gliders were small and simple, but by experi- 
menting with them the brothers learned how to 
manage them very expertly. 

Over and over again the two young men would go 
to the top of a hill and then, if the wind was right, 
would enter a glider and float off into the air. 
They could not rise high in the machine, but were 
carried by the wind, off the ground and down the 
slope. They were never at any time far above the 
ground. If the wind was strong, they might be 
carried quite a distance; if not, the glide came to an 
end in a few minutes. 

At last the two brothers set to work and made a 
glider of their own invention. It was almost as 
simple as a kite, with two main planes, a small ele- 
vator, and a twin rudder behind. ‘They towed it 
about in the air just as boys do their kites and 


studied its action as they towed. 
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They experimented with such kite-like machines 
for many months. Their chances to fly them did 
not come very often, but they were patient, and 
constantly worked to make improvements. 

How could the weight be changed to make the 
glider more steady? How could the construction 
be altered so that it could be managed more per- 
fectly? These were some of the questions the 
brothers thought about constantly and talked over 
in long and earnest discussions. 

There was another important thing to study. 
This was the air itself. You know how a bird 
travels, now soaring high, now moving nearer the 
earth. This is because the wind travels in waves 
that rise and fall as the waves of the ocean do. As 
the bird meets them, it either follows the crest of 
the wave or goes through it. This is exactly what 
a boat does as it rides over the sea. 

The Wright brothers studied the movements of 
birds very carefully, as you already know. 
They learned all that they could in this way. But 
it was not enough to teach them how to make an 
airplane that would carry them safely through the 
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air in any direction they wished and for any ex- 
tended length of time. 

In the year 1900, the brothers set up a camp on 
Kill Devil Hill at Kitty Hawk in North Carolina, 
where they could make experiments during their 
short summer vacations. They said later that at 
this time they almost lost heart about ever really 
flying, because they had found that so many things 
commonly taught about air movements were 
wrong. 

“Tt will be a thousand years before men can fly,” 
said Wilbur Wright. Nevertheless, he and _ his 
brother kept steadily on with their work. They 
were going to do what they could towards flying, 
at any rate. 

It was not long before they had made a glider of 
their own, in which they used all the best ideas of 
other men, together with new ones of their own that 
had never been worked out before by anyone. 
They put the rudder of the machine in front, and 
supplied wing-tips that were movable. The glider 
proved to be well balanced and easily controlled. 
By means of the new arrangement, they had solved 
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one of the most difficult of flying problems — that 
of keeping the machine on an even keel. 

For the next three years the young inventors 
made short flights in this new machine — alto- 
gether, nearly a thousand. It must be remembered 
that they had little money to use in their experi- 
ments. But a good friend of theirs, Octave Chanute, 
himself an engineer and a designer of gliders, had 
such faith in what they had done and yet would do 
that he helped them and encouraged them to keep 
on. 

In 1903 came the next great step. The brothers 
equipped their flying-machine with a gasoline engine 
of their own invention, and on December 17 of that 
year it made its first trip through the air at Kitty 
Hawk, North Carolina. It flew for twelve seconds. 
Not much of a trip, you may say, as you think of the 
journeys made by airplanes to-day. But this was 
the first time that a flying-machine, fitted up with 
an engine, had been driven through the air with a 
man on board and made to come down to the earth 
again without harm to man or machine. 

After that one of the brothers flew eight hundred 
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and fifty-two feet in this machine and was up in the 
air for fifty-nine seconds — and he came down un- 
harmed! Later on in the day a high wind injured 
the machine badly as it lay on the ground. But a 
great deal had been accomplished, and the brothers 
were now more hopeful. They went back to their 
home in Dayton and built a second machine, in 
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which they made many flights. Each time they 
were able to go farther and farther, until in the 
year 1904 a journey of twenty-four miles was made 
in the air! 

What had given them this success? It was the 
new type of rudder, reaching out in front, and the 
wing-tips like those of a hawk. Did you ever 
watch a hawk or gull as it soars overhead? It is 
always able to right itself by its wing-tips. The 
Wright brothers had put into use a lesson learned 
froin the birds. By the movable wing-tips, as well 
as by the unusual rudder, they steered their ma- 
chine and made it move about in the air as they 
wished. The movable wing-tips are called ailerons 
on the airplanes we see today. 

But they were not yet satisfied. There was much 
more to be thought of and done before a really 
useful flying-machine could be made. In the mean- 
time there was much discussion in the newspapers 
about the two men and what they had done. Of 
course there were still many people who said: “I 
don’t believe the stories the newspapers are telling 
about a flight of twenty-four miles. Men never 
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have flown in heavier-than-air machines and they 
never will.” 

But in the year 1908 such a long flight was made 
and so many people saw it that the whole world 
began to believe. It happened at Fort Myer in 
Virginia, not far from Washington. Early one 
bright summer morning, Orville Wright and one of 
his friends rode out to the field from which the 
flight was to take place. It was a beautiful day 
and the air was perfect for a flight. 

Close by was the camp with soldiers quietly 
working, cleaning their guns on the grass. No one 
seemed excited or on the lookout for anything 
wonderful to take place. The brothers had said 
little about what they hoped to do. Orville Wright 
went at once to the tent where the machine was in 
waiting — not the simple glider on which he had 
made so many trial trips in the past years but an 
airplane fitted up with all the improvements that 
the brothers had invented. 

The machine was brought out and placed on the 
rails from which the start was to be made. The 
weights were lifted and Mr. Wright stepped on 
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board. A moment afterward it was moving along 
the track, going faster and faster to develop speed. 
Then, suddenly leaving the earth, it began to rise. 
Higher and higher it flew and away over the field 
till the far end was reached. There it turned about 
as easily and gracefully as a bird wheels in its flight. 

Again and again it circled about the field, while 
the people standing below were almost breathless 
watching it. Ten minutes — twenty 





passed, and 
still Orville Wright, calm, quiet, careful, guided the 
machine on its way. 

Just at this time a message came from a news- 
paper in the city. It asked: “Is Mr. Wright go- 
ing to try a flight this morning?’”’ The answer 
went back: “‘He is in the air now and has been for 
more than half an hour.” 

A crowd of distinguished people gathered at 
Fort Myer that afternoon and they were not disap- 
pointed. Once more Orville Wright drove his air- 
plane through the air, this time making a trip of 
over an hour. The beholders were filled with 
wonder, but this ‘““bird-man” was not yet satisfied. 
He made a third flight, this time taking a friend 
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with him. That day saw the greatest demonstra- 
tion of aviation that had ever been made. 

A little later Wilbur Wright went to France, 
where the interest in flying-machines was then 
greater than it was in America. Here he made 
some very successful flights. His success caused 
great excitement in Europe. Honors were heaped 
upon him. 

The next year, 1909, found the brothers together 
again at Fort Myer, ready to give a test for the 
Government of the United States. What a change 
there was on this occasion from that of the year 
before! Then there had been quiet everywhere, 
with only a few soldiers cleaning their guns; to-day 
there were crowds of people from all over the coun- 
try, waiting, watching, anxious for the test to take 
place. Automobiles were drawn up along the sides 
of the field in great numbers. ‘Tents had been put 
up for the use of President Taft and the other 
Government officials. All were excited, expectant. 

Orville Wright was to make the flight with one of 
his friends. A short time earlier, Wilbur had flown 
for a longer distance than his brother had flown the 
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sold motors for the flying-machines manufactured 
by the other people. Each year showed some im- 
provement in their work, till at last they made an 
airplane so steady that they could keep it on an 
even keel in the air in the face of a strong gale. 

The time was soon coming when one must be 
left to work on alone. In the spring of 1912, 
Wilbur Wright was seized with typhoid fever, and 
on the thirtieth of May he died. The whole world 
grieved that this man, who had already done so 
much, must give up his work while he was still 
young. 

His brother Orville has carried on the work, 
constantly endeavoring to advance the means of 
flying. If you will look up his name in the book 
called Who’s Who in America, you will find a long, 
long list of the medals and other honors he has 
received because of what he has done for aeronautics. 

Because of their modest, unassuming qualities 
and because they never asked or expected honors 
for themselves, people sometimes forget how much 
we owe the Wright brothers. We should remember 
that they were the first to fly in a heavier-than- 
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air machine and that they invented the system of 
control used in all flying machines to-day. They 
brought a great light of new knowledge to the world 
for which the world owes them appreciation and 
gratitude. 

— Mary H. Wane (Adapted). 


SuGGESTED READING 


This story is from a book about famous people — The 
Light-Bringers, by Mary H. Wade. In the book, the 
story is called “The Wright Brothers.” A book that 
explains very simply how flying in an airplane is done 
is Playing Airplane, by John F. Mc Namara. Another 
good book on this subject is Zoom, by George R. White. 
The Picture Book of Flying, by Frank Dobias, gives a 
short history of flying, with many pictures. Cruisers 
of the Air by C. J. Hylander is the story of dingible 
aircraft. The Fun of It is Amelia Earhart’s story of 
her own flying experiences. Learning to Fly for the 
Navy, by Barrett Studley, tells of a young man’s ex- 
periences in learning to fly. Under “Things to Do” 
on page 457 you will find the names of some books that 
tell how to build model airplanes. A book about flying 
that your fathers and mothers read with enjoyment and 
which you might like, too, is Five Weeks in a Balloon, 
by Jules Verne. 
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FINISH THE SENTENCES 


Copy on paper the numbers shown below. Write 
after each number a statement about the word or phrase 
that goes with the number. Your statements must tell 
things that are told in “The Flying Brothers,” but it 
does not matter if you do not use the exact words of 
the book. Do not write in your book. 


MEST ities do) one eee eee, eee 
The french... git =e ae 
Sa IIIAING,. «<tc ane ey ee 
bl i i. eee eC RAS 
PRI IeNeeriat eee ee eee 
Si See right... cee eee 
weve VW rie toe ee ee 
SS le Ch nerd OSIaE Daal ane e ere 
Be Cr. ae eee 2 ee Selle tes 
sirossent: | aftscck eee ee oo 
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Tuines To Do 


1. Reread the poem ‘‘The Thinker” on page 411. 
What connection can you make between this poem 
and the stories of Marie Curie and the Wright brothers? 


2. To construct a small model airplane would be in- 
teresting and would illustrate how a large airplane is 
built. You can find directions in The Model Aircraft 
Builder, by Chelsea A. Fraser; in Model Aurplanes, 
published by the Boy Scouts of America; and in other 
books. 





THE AIRPLANE 
Like a ship launched on wind, 
Like a bird that hangs on high, 
Like a hornet roused to sting, 
Like a phantom passing by — 


How beautiful to have seen 
This wonder, fierce and shy, 
Soar from the factory smoke 
Before we die! 


— ELIZABETH COATSWORTH. 





A SHORT DICTIONARY 


The Short Dictionary gives the more difficult words that are used 


in Golden Leaves. 


It tells the meaning of each word, as it is used in 


Golden Leaves, and shows how the word should be pronounced. 
You can tell from the following list of guide words how to pronounce 
the different vowels according to the marks that are over them: 


a as in late é as in hé 
4% as in hat é as in mét 
A as in care é as in hér 


I as in kind 
ij as in hill 


4 as in ask 
4 as in far 


6 as in old oi as in oil 
3 as in not ou as in our 
6 as in fork ti as in tise 
60 as in food ti as in Up 


60 as in [00t 0 as in tirn 


You will also find the guide words at the foot of each page. 
The word at the left top of each page after this one is the first 


word defined on that page. 
word defined on the page. 


A 

ad’mi ral (Ad’mi-ril), the highest 
officer in the navy. A vice 
admiral is next in importance 
and a rear admiral is third. 

Ae ge’an Sea (@-jé’Ain sé), a sea 
between Asia Minor and 
Greece. 

aeronau’tics (a-ér-d-nd’tiks), 
the science of sailing in the air. 

aft (aft), near or in the stern of a 
vessel. 

af’ter hold (Af’tér hold), the rear 
part of the inside of a vessel. 

al’a bas ter (il’a-bas-tér), a kind 
of stone, usually white and 
translucent. ; 

Al giers’ (il-jérz’), a seaport city 
of North Africa, capital of 
Algeria. 


The word at the right top is the last 


Al gon’quins (4l-gdn’kins), a large 
tribe of Indians formerly found 
in the northeastern part of the 
United States and in Canada 
— now mostly in Canada. 

al le’giance (i-lé’jins), complete 
loyalty to one’s ruler or gov- 
ernment; faithfulness. 

A’mund sen, Ro’ald (a’mitin-sén, 
ro’ald), Norwegian explorer 
who discovered the South Pole 
on December 14, 1911; (born 
1872 — died 1928). 

Anagazan’ders (An-d-ga-ziin’- 
dérz), fanciful creatures men- 
tioned in ‘‘A Nautical Ballad.” 

An go’ra (iin-g0’ra), a kind of cat 
with long, silky hair. 

an ni’hi lat ed (4-ni/hi-lit-éd), re- 
duced to nothing; destroyed. 
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ANTELOPE 
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BULRUSH 





an’te lope (An’té-lop), an animal 
of the ox family, but of lighter 
and more graceful build, and 
with horns turned upward and 
backward. 

A pa’ches (A-pi/chaz or 4-pi’- 

. chéz), an Indian tribe found in 
the southwestern part of the 
United States. 

Ap’pian Way (Ap’i-in wa), the 
great paved highway from 
Ancient Rome to Brundisium 
(now Brindisi). 

aromatic (Sr-d-mit’ik), 
grant; with a spicy odor. 

ar’ti san (ar’ti-zin), a mechanic; 
a trained worker with tools. 

As’gard (is’giird), in Norse my- 
thology, the home of the gods. 

as tron’o my (is-trén’d-mi), the 
science which explains the stars 
and other heavenly bodies. 

Ath’ens (Ath’énz), the capital of 
Greece. 

at’om (At’/tim), a very tiny par- 
ticle of matter; according to 
science, everything is made up 
of atoms. 

A tom’ic The’o ry (A-tdm‘ik thé’- 
6-ri), the opinion that all 
things are made up of tiny 
particles called atoms. 

au da’cious (6-da’shtis), bold; 
adventurous. 

au gust’ (6-giist’), imposing; ma- 
jestic. 

au tomat’ic (6-td-mit’ik), self- 
acting or self-regulating. 

awe (6), solemn wonder; rever- 
ence. 


fra- 


B 


Bab’y lon (bib’i-lén), a powerful 
city formerly in the valley of 
the Euphrates River northwest 
of the Persian Gulf — the 
capital of the ancient Baby- 
lonian Empire. 

bac te ri ol’o gy (bik-té-ri-6l’6-ji), 
the science which deals with 
bacteria. 

baf’fled (b&f”’ld), checked by 
being perplexed. 

bal brig’gan (bal-brig’An), a knit- 
ted cotton fabric used for 
underwear or hosiery. 

Bal’der (bdl’dér), in Norse my- 
thology, the god of light and 


peace. 

bau’ble (b6’b’l), a trifling piece 
of finery; a fool’s scepter. 

bid’ing (bid’ing), waiting for. 

bight (bit), a sharp bend in a 
coast, forming an open bay. 

Blackfeet (blik’fét), an Indian 
tribe in the north-central part 
of the United States — now 
on various reservations. 

boom (boom), a long spar, used 
especially to extend the bottom 
of a sail. 

brag’gart (brig’art), a boaster. 

Bra’gi (bra’gé), in Norse mythol- 
ogy, the god of poetry — hus- 
band of Iduna. 

brake (brak), thicket; 
wood. 

brawn (brén), muscular strength. 

bul’rush (b60l’rtish), a kind of 
large plant — a rush — grow- 
ing in wet land. 


brush- 
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COLON 





buoy’ant (boi/int), able to bear 


up. 
buzz’ard (biiz’ard), a bird of prey 
of the hawk family. 


C 


cais’son (ka’sdn), a water-tight 
box or chamber within which 
under-sea work is carried on. 

caliph (ka'lif), a title given to 
the successors of Mohammed, 
now used by the sultans of 
Turkey. 

cap’tor (kip’tdr), one who cap- 
tures a person or thing. 

car’a van (kir’a-vin), a company 
traveling together, especially 
through a desert. 

car’bine (kir’bin), a short, light 
rifle, used chiefly by cavalry. 

car’cass (kiir’kas), the dead body 
of an animal. 

cas’u ally (kizh’i-Hl-1), coming 
by chance; without regularity. 

cat’s’-paw (k&t’s’-pd), a light 
breeze that ruffles the surface 
of the water. 

cav al cade’ (kiv-il-kad’), a pro- 
cession of persons on horse- 
back. 

cav’ern ous (kiv’ér-ntis), like a 
cavern; hollow. 

Celts (sélts), a race of central 
and western Europe to which 
the ancient Gauls and Britons 
and the modern Irish, Gaelic, 
Scotch, and Welsh belong. — 

Chal de’a (kil-dé’a), an ancient 
region north of the Persian 


Gulf. The Chaldeans and 
Babylonians finally became 
one people. 

cham’ber lain (chim’bér-lin), a 
high officer of a court. 

champed (chimt), bit repeatedly 
and noisily. 

chan de lier’ (shin-dé-lér’), a 
lighting fixture, hanging from 
the ceiling. 

Chan ute’, Oc’tave (shan-0ot’, 
6k/tav), a civil engineer and 
aviator. 

chem’i cals (kém/i-kils), materi- 
als produced by or used in the 
science of chemistry. 

Chey ennes’ (shi éns’), an Indian 
tribe formerly in Dakota, Wy- 
oming, and Colorado, now 
mostly in Montana and Okla- 
homa. 

Chun’der a bad’dad (chiin’dér-a- 
bad’did), a city mentioned in 
“The Persian Columbus.” 

cinch (sinch), a strong band 
around a horse for holding a 
pack or saddle. 

cit’ron (sit’riin), the fruit of a 
tree related to the orange and 
lemon. 

clew up (kl60 tip), to haul a sail 
up to a yard or mast, in order 
to furl it. 

clo’ven (kld’v’n), split; cleft, as 
the hoof of an ox. 

cock’le (kik’’1), any of several 
plants growing in grainfields. 

Colon’, Cristo’bal (k6-lén’, 
krés-td’bil), the Spanish form 
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EMERGENCY 





of the name of Christopher 
Columbus. 

Co man’ches (ké-min’chés), an 
Indian tribe, formerly in the 
southwestern part of the 
United States — now in Okla- 
homa. 

con fis ca’tion (kén-fis-ka’shtin), 
the taking of private property 
for public use. 

Cra’cow (kra’ko), a 
Poland. 

crane (kran), a machine for rais- 
ing, transporting, and lowering 
heavy weights. 

crevasse’ (kré-vas’), a deep 
crevice, as in a glacier or in an 
embankment. 

crow’s nest (krés nést), a box or 
perch near the top of a mast, 
especially in whalers, built for 
the man on the lookout. 

cruis’er (kr00z’ér), a man-of- 
war less heavily armed than a 
battleship. 

Cu rie’, Ma rie’ (kir-@’, ma-ré’), a 
French scientist who, with her 
husband Pierre, discovered 
radium. 

Cu rie’, Pierre’ (kir-@’, pyar), a 
French scientist. who, with 
his wife Marie, discovered 
radium. 

cym’bals (sim’bils), in music, a 
pair of brass half globes or flat 
plates for clashing together. 

Czech o slo vak’ia (ch&k-3-sl6- 
vik’i-a), a republic of central 
Europe, formerly part of Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 


city in 


D 


dam/’ask (dim’ask), fine silk or 
linen woven with a pattern of 
threads of uniform color. 

Darius (da-ri‘tis), a king of 
Ancient Persia. 

dav’it (div’it), a spar used as a 
crane to hoist the anchor to 
the forward part of a vessel. 

dean (dén), the chief or senior of 
a body of persons. 

de tailed” (dé-tald’), appointed 
for a particular service. 

din’gy (din’ji), grimy; 
soiled. 

dir’i gi ble (dir’i-ji-b’l), a steer- 
able balloon; an airship. 

dis cord’ant (dis-kér’dint), harsh; 
jarring. 

dis em barked’ (dis-ém-biirked’), 
landed from a vessel. 

di’van (di’vin), a cushioned seat 
or couch. 

dun (din), yellowish or grayish 
brown. 


dark; 


E 


edito’rial (&8d-1-td/ri-4l), of or 
connected with an editor. 

eld’er (&l’dér), an officer in cer- 
tain churches. 

e lec’tro scope (@-lék’trd-scdp), an 
instrument for detecting the 
presence of electricity. 

ele phan’tine (é-é-fin’tin), like 
an elephant; huge; heavy. 

emergency (@mir’jén-si), an 
unexpected happening calling 
for prompt action. 
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enteri’tis (én-tér-i'tis), an in- 
testinal inflammation. 

episode (ép’isdd), a separate 
incident; a happening. 

Ere’tria (é-ré'tri-a), a city of 
ancient Greece. 

ex ulta’tion (ék-sil-ta’shtin), a 
state of joy, delight, or tri- 
umph. 


F 


face’tious (fa-sé’shts), humor- 
ous; witty. 

fac’ul ties (fak’tl-tiz), powers to 
act or do. 

fal’con (f6’k’n or fél’k6n), a kind 
of hawk trained for hunting 
other birds. 

fan’fare (fin’far), a flourish of 
trumpets. 

flaunt (flint or flént), to wave or 
move in a showy manner. 

floe (fl5), a low, flat, free mass of 
floating ice. 

for’ceps (fér’séps), a pair of 
pincers or tongs, used especial- 
ly for delicate operations. 

fore’sail (for’sal or for’s’l), a sail 
set on the foremast of a 
schooner. 

fore top’sail (fdr-tdp’sal), the sail 
set on the fore-topmast. 

fouled (fould), entangled, as a 
rope. 

fra’cas (fra’kas), uproar; brawl. 

Fram’heim (friim’-him), the Ant- 
arctic camp of Roald Amund- 
sen. 

Frey’a (fra’a), in Norse my- 
thology, the goddess of love 








and beauty, who also presides 
over the regions of the dead. 

fricas seed’ (frik-a-séd’), cut 
into pieces and stewed in a 
gravy. 

Frig’ga (frig’gi), in Norse my- 
thology, the wife of Odin, and 
goddess of the sky. 

fu sil lade’ (fti-zi-lad’), a rapidly 
repeated discharge of firearms. 


G 


Gai’far (ga’fér), the drum major 


in “The Persian Columbus.” 

Ga’ius Grac’chus (ga’yiis grik’- 
tis), a Roman statesman. 

Gal’a had (gil’a-hid), a knight 
of the Round Table who suc- 
ceeded in finding the Grail. 

gas’ket (gis’két), a line or band 
used to lash a furled sail 
securely. 

glade (glad), a grassy open space 
in a forest. 

glee’men (glé’mén), wandering 
minstrels of olden times. 

gnome (nom), one of a fabled 
race of small beings said to live 
beneath the ground. 

God’ard (gdd’érd), a character in 
the story ‘‘Havelok the Dane.” 

Gold’bor ough (gdld’biir-d), a 
character in the story “‘ Have- 
lok the Dane.” 

Grail (gral), according to legends, 
the platter or chalice used by 
Christ at the Last Supper. 

gram (grim), the unit of weight 
in the metric system — a very 
small weight. 


eh ne 
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GREENSWARD 


green’sward (grén’swoérd), turf 
green with grass. 


H 


hag’gard (hag’ard), having the 
look of one wasted by want 
and suffering; gaunt. 

Ha ko da’te (hi-kd-da’ta), a city 
of Japan. 

Ha roun’ al Huck’ el Ber’ri (hi- 
roon’ 41 hick’ él bér’i), the Ca- 
liph in “The Persian Colum- 
bus.” 

Has’san (hi’sén), a man’s name 
used in Persia and Arabia. 
hatch (hich), the covering of an 
opening in the deck of a vessel. 

The opening is the hatchway. 

Have’lok (hiv’lék), the Danish 
hero of an old English story 
who is said to have become 
King of England. 

ha’ven (ha’v’n), a place of safety. 

haw’ser (h6’zér), a large rope for 
towing or holding a ship. 

heave to (héve t00), to stop the 
forward motion of a vessel. 

Heim’dall (ham/‘dil), the Norse 
god who was the keeper or 
watchman of Asgard. Ac- 
cording to mythology, he could 
see for hundreds of miles and 
could hear the grass grow. 

he’li um (hé'li-tim), a colorless, 
odorless gas, approved for use 
in dirigibles because it will not 
burn. 

helm (hélm), tiller; the appa- 
ratus for steering a vessel. 
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IMPERIOUSLY 


He rod’o tus 
Greek historian who 
about 2400 years ago. 

hex ag’on al (héx-ig’d-nil), six- 
sided. 

Ho’der (hé’dér), the blind Norse 
god of winter. 

Hu’gin (hdo’gén), according to 
Norse mythology, Odin had 
two ravens, Hugin and Munin 
— Thought and Memory — 
that flew daily over the world 
and reported what they saw 
and heard. 

hu mil’i ating (hi-mil’i-at-ing), 
humbling; making ashamed. 

hy’dro-ox’y gen torch (hi‘dro- 
dks’i-jén térch), an instrument 
for producing a flame from a 
mixture of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen. The heat is so great that 
it will consume a diamond. 


(hé-r6d’6-tiis), a 
lived 


I 


I dun’a (6-doon’a), a Norse god- 
dess, keeper of the shining 
apples which the gods and 
goddesses ate to keep them- 
selves ever young. 

ignora’mus (ig-n6-ra’miis), an 
ignorant person; a dunce. 

il lus’tri ous _ (-his’tri-is), 
mous; eminent. 

im mac’u late (i-mic’i-lat), spot- 
less; unsoiled; pure. 

im pend’ing (im-pénd’ing), about 
to happen; threatening. 

im pe’ri ous ly (im-pé’ri-tis-I¥), in 
an overbearing manner. 


fa- 
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IMPOSTOR 


im pos’tor (im-pds’tér), one who 
imposes on others; a de- 
ceiver. 

in stan ta’ne ous (in-stiin-ta’né- 
tis), happening in an instant. 

inter mit’tent (in-tér-mit’ént), 
coming and going at intervals; 
repeatedly stopping and going 


on. 

in to na’tions (in-td-na’shtin), 
musical tones. 

Io lan’the (i-d-lin’thé), the name 
of a yacht mentioned in ‘“‘Down 
in Davy Jones’s Locker.’”’ The 
yacht took its name from the 
heroine of the light opera 
Tolanthe, by Gilbert and Sulli- 
van. 

i’rate (i/rat), angry. 

ir i des’cent (ir-i-dés’ént), having 
colors like the rainbow. 

i’ro ny (i’rd-ni), a light, humorous 
sarcasm. 

ir’ri tant (ir’i-tint), that which 
irritates or annoys. 

ir rita’tion (ir-i-ta’shiin), 
state of being irritated. 


the 


J 

jas’per (jis’pér), a kind of quartz 
of dull red, yellow, and other 
colors. 

jib (jib), a triangular sail set 
on a stay or halyard extend- 
ing from the head of the 
foremast. 

Jo’tun heim (yé/tdon-him), ac- 
cording to Norse mythology, 
the home of the giants. 
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LARKSPUR 


joust’ed (just’/éd or joost’éd), 
battled with; a joust was usu- 
ally a battle on horseback be- 
tween two knights with lances. 

ju’bilee (joo’bi-lee), a time of 
rejoicing. 

Jules’burg (joolz’bairg), a town 
in the northeastern part of 
Colorado. 


K 


knell’ing (nél/ing), the ringing — 
especially the slow and solemn 
ringing — of a bell. 

Ky’ro-fa’tal-a’pynx = (ki/r0-fai’- 
til-i’/pinks), a monster who 
appears in ‘Ting-a-Ling’s 
Visit to Turilira.” 


L 


lab’o ra to ry (lib’d-ra-to-rl), the 
workroom of a chemist or other 
scientific worker. 

lag’gard (lAg’ard), one who lags, 
moves slowly, loiters. 

lam’en ta ble (lim’én-ta-b’l), 
mournful; doleful. 

lam’prey (lim’pri), a kind of 
large eel. 

land’lub ber (lind’litb-ér), a sail- 
or’s name for one who passes 
his life on land — hence, any- 
one who is clumsy on ship- 
board. 

lark’spur (liirk’spfir), a plant of 
the crowfoot family; the bright 
flowers are often blue, but 
sometimes of other colors. 
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MUNIN 








lave (lav), the rest; the re- 
mainder. The word is used in 
Scotland; it is uncommon in 
America. 

lead (léd), an open way or chan- 
nel in an ice field. 

lee (1é), the side of a ship farthest 
from the point from which the 
wind blows. 

leech (léch), the edge of a sail. 
The after leech is the leech 
nearest the stern. 

Leve (lav), the wife of Grim in 
the story ‘‘ Havelok the Dane.” 

liege (lé)), entitled to loyalty and 
service. 

Lil’ien thal (lél’yén-thal), Otto 
Lilienthal (1848-96) was a 
German inventor of aircraft. 

loath (loth), unwilling; reluctant. 

Lo’ki (10’ké), in Norse mythology, 
a god who was a mischief- 
maker. 

loped (ldpt), moved with an 
easy, cantering gait. 

lout (lout), a clownish, awkward 
fellow. 

Louvre (loov’r), a famous old 
palace in Paris, used as an art 
museum. 

lure (liir), to tempt or draw by a 
lure or by bait. 

lux u’rious — (Itix-ii’ri-iis), 
tremely comfortable. 


ex- 


M 


main’sheet (min/shét), one of 
‘the sheets of the mainsail of a 
vessel. 


mal e dic’ tions (m4l-é-dic’shiins), 
harsh language; curses. 

mal’ice (mil’is), spite, ill-will. 

man’do line (min’dé-lin), a mu- 
sical instrument; a mandolin; 
mandoline is an old-fashioned 
spelling. 

Mar’a thon (mir’a-thdn), a plain 
in Greece on which a famous 
battle was fought. 

Mc Clel’lan (ma-klél’An), George 
Brinton McClellan (1826-85) 
was a Northern general in the 
War between the States. 

med’i ta tive ly (méd’i-ta-tiv-li), 
thoughtfully; reflectively. 

Mid’gard (mid’gird), in Norse 
mythology, the name given to 
the earth. 

mid’ship man (mid’ship-min), a 
naval officer of low rank. 

min’a ret (min’a-rét), a tower 
with balconies. 

Mo ham’medan(m6-him’éd-in), 
of or relating to Mohammed, 
the founder of an oriental reli- 
gion. 

mon’as tery (mdn’As-tér-i), a 
house of religious retirement 
for monks; a convent. 

mon’grel (min’grél), a dog of 
mixed breed. 

mo not’o nous (m6-ndt’d-niis), 
without change or variety. 

mo not’o ny (md-ndt’d-ni), tire- 
some sameness; lack of va- 
riety. 

mo’tive (md’tiv), causing mo- 
tion. 

Mu’nin (m00’nén), see Hugin. 
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N 

Nan’na (nin’ni), in Norse my- 
thology, a goddess — the wife 
of Balder. 

nau’se a (n0’shé-a), sickness of 
the stomach; seasickness. 

Nep’tune (nép’tiin), according to 
Roman mythology, the god of 
the sea. 

Ner ra li’na (nér-a-lé’na), a wo- 
man in the story ‘Ting-a- 
Ling’s Visit to Turilira.” 

nick’er ing (nik’ér-ing), neigh- 
ing. 

ni’tro gen (ni’trd-jén), a color- 
less, tasteless, odorless gas con- 
tained in the air we breathe. 

No bel’ priz’es (nd-bél’ priz’éz), 
five prizes, averaging $40,000 
each, provided by the will of 
Alfred Bernhard Nobel (1833- 
96), a Swedish chemist and 
engineer, given each year to 
the persons who have done the 
most important work in sci- 
ence, in literature, and in main- 
taining peace. 

noc tur’nal (ndk-ttir’nil), active 
at night; nightly. 

non’de script (ndn’dé-skript), not 
easily described; of no particu- 
lar class or kind. 

nuz’zling (niiz’ling), to poke or 
rub with the nose. 


O 
O’din (3’din), in Norse mytholo- 
gy, the father of the gods — 
sometimes called Woden. 





Olym’pic Games  (6-lim’pik 
gamz), in ancient Greece, ath- 
letic contests held every four 
years at a place called Olym- 
pia. 

out wit’ting (out-wit’ing), sur- 
passing in wisdom or cunning; 
getting the best of. 

ox’y gen (dks’i-jén), a colorless, 
tasteless, odorless gas found in 
the air we breathe. 

o’yez (d’yés), a cry meaning 
Hear! or Hear ye! used by 
court criers to secure quiet be- 
fore a proclamation is made. 


ob 


pal pi ta’ting (pil-pi-tat’ing), 
fluttering; throbbing violently. 

pal’sy, paralysis; loss of the 
power of motion or feeling; 
diver’s palsy is paralysis of the 
legs resulting from coming up 
too quickly out of deep water. 

pan’ni kin (pin’i-kin), a small 
pan or cup. 

parch’ment (piirch’mént), the 
skin of an animal prepared for 
writing on. 

pas’ties (pas’tiz), pies made of 
meat with a paste crust. 

Paw’nees (pd’néz), an Indian 
tribe formerly living along the 
Platte River in Nebraska — 
now in Oklahoma. 

ped’i gree (péd'i-gré), a record of 
a line of ancestors. 

Phei dip’pi des (fi-dip’I-déz), «a 
noted runner of old Greece. 
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PHILOSOPHER 


phi los’o pher (fi-l5s’6-fér), a per- 
son devoted to the study of 
how to live wisely. 

phos phor es’cence (fds-for-&s’- 
éns), light produced without 
heat. 

pike (pik), a long wooden shaft 
with a steel point. 

pitch’blende (pich’blénd), a 
brownish-black mineral with a 
pitchlike luster. 

pneu mat’ic (ni-mit’ik), inflated 
with air. 

poach’er (pdch’ér), one who 
enters another’s territory to 
hunt or fish. 

po lo’ni um (p6-ld/ni-tim), a me- 
tallic substance found in pitch- 
blende. 

port (port), the left side of a 
vessel, as one looks from the 
stern toward the bow. 

portico (por’ti-cd), a covered 
entrance. 

post’rid er (pdst’rid-ér), a person 
who rides rapidly from one 
assigned point to another, 
carrying letters, dispatches, 
etc. 

pri’va teer (pri’va-tér), in time of 
war, an armed private vessel 
commissioned to cruise against 
the enemy. 

pros’trate (prés’trat), lying with 
the body stretched out. 

pun (pin), a play on words of the 
same sound but different mean- 


ings or on different uses of a 
word. 
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RUNES 


Q 
quirt (kwirt), a kind of riding 
whip. 


R 


ra’di um (ra’‘di-tim), a metal that 
gives off heat; it is found in 
very small quantities in pitch- 
blende and other uranium 
minerals. 

ra’pi er (ra’pi-ér), a straight two- 
edged sword with a narrow 
blade. 

ra’tion (ra’shtin), a fixed allow- 
ance of provisions; especially, 
a fixed daily allowance given 
out to a soldier or sailor. 

ravaging (riv’aj-ing), laying 
waste; despoiling; robbing. 

reassured’ (ré-a-shoord’), as- 
sured again; with confidence 
restored. 

rec’'i pe (rés’i-pé), directions for 
preparing any special dish; a 
receipt. 

re cruit’ing (ré-kroot’ing), adding 
to the numbers of an army or 
other group. 

re gale’ (ré-gal’), to feast; to fare 
sumptuously. 

Ront’gen (rint’gén), Wilhelm 
Konrad von Réntgen (1845- 
1923), a distinguished German 
scientist — the discoverer of 
the X-ray. 

rou tine’ (rd0 tén’), a regular 
course of action followed 
through force of habit. 

runes (roons), old Norse poetry. 
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SABER 


Ss 


sa’ber (sa’bér), a sword with a 
curved blade. 

sage (saj), a very wise and 
learned man. 

Sal’combe (sil’kém), a town in 
Devonshire, England, on the 
English Channel. 

sal’vor (sil’vér), one who assists 
in saving a ship or its cargo. 

San’cho (siin’k6), the name of a 
pony in “The Willow Whis- 
tle.” 

San’tos-Du mont’ (siin’tds-ddo- 
mon’), Alberto Santos-Dumont 
(1873-1932), a Brazilian avi- 
ator and inventor of air- 
craft. 

sap sa’go (sip-sa’g), a kind of 
Swiss cheese of a greenish 
color; the reference to a “‘sap- 
sago tree” in “Ting-a-Ling’s 
Visit to Turilira” is a joke. 

Sar’gon (sir’gén), a king of 
ancient Babylon. 

sched’ule (skéd’il), a written or 
printed list. 

scim’i tar (sim’i-tér), an oriental 
saber with a much curved 
blade. 

scow (skou), a large, flat-bot- 
tomed boat with square ends. 

sem oli’na (sém-0-lé’na), 4 
coarsely ground and carefully 
purified product of wheat used 
in Great Britain for making 
pudding. 

sen’try (sén’tri), a soldier placed 
on guard; a sentinel. 
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SIPLE 


se pul’chrally = (sé-pul’krAl-li), 
gloomily, in a manner suited 
to a funeral. 

serf (stirf), a person bound to the 
soil and subject to its owner; a 
slave. 

shang’haied (shing’hid), shipped 
as a sailor against one’s will. 

sheered (shérd), changed from 
the course; turned aside; 
swerved. 

sheet (shét), the space at either 
end of an open boat not occu- 
pied by the rower’s seat; also, 
the rope or chain that regulates 
the angle at which a sail is set. 

sher’iff (shér’if), the chief execu- 
tive officer of a county, who 
has charge of keeping the 
peace. 

shied (shid), started suddenly 
aside, because of fear or suspi- 
cion—said especially of 
horses. 

shoals (shdls), places where a 
body of water is shallow. 

Sibe’ria (si-bé’ri-a), Asiatic 
Russia, especially its central 
part. 

Sif (séf), in Norse mythology, 
the wife of Thor. 

silt (silt), a deposit of mud or 
fine earth in water. 

Sioux (s00), a tribe of Indians 
now living in Dakota and 
Nebraska. 

Si’ple, Paul (si’p’l, pol), the Boy 
Scout who accompanied Com- 
mander Byrd on his expedition 
to the Antarctic. 
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SKADI 
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Ska’di (ski’dé), in Norse my- 
thology, a giantess, the daugh- 
ter of the giant Thiassi. 

Sklo dow’ska, Ma rie’ (skld-dou’- 
ska, ma-ré’), the maiden name 
of Marie Curie. 

slough (slou), a place of deep 
mud or mire. 

som’ber (sém’bér), dull; gloomy. 

Sor bonne’ (sér-bin’), a part of 
the University of Paris. 

Spar’ta (spir’ta), a city in An- 
cient Greece. 

spec’ tro scope (spék’trd-skdp) ,an 
optical instrument used in 
studying light. 

spend’thrift (spénd’thrift), one 
who spends money wastefully. 

spitz dog (spits dég), one of a 
breed of small dogs with long 
silky hair, bushy tail, and 
sharp muzzle and ears. 

stam ped’ing (st’im-péd‘ing), run- 
ning in a panic. 

stanch (stanch), loyal; steadfast. 

sta’ple (sta’p’l), a loop of iron or 
wire with two points to be 
driven into wood. 

star’board (stir’bord), the right 
side of a vessel as one looks 
from the stern toward the 
bow. 

stay’sail (sta’sal), any sail on a 
stay, as the three-cornered 
sails set between masts. 

strat’a gem (strit’a-jém), a trick; 
a deceptive device. 

sty’lus (sti/lts), an ancient in- 
strument for writing on wax 
tablets, having one end sharp 


TOPSAIL 


and the other blunt and 
smooth for erasing. 

sur’ger y (stir’jér-i), the branch 
of medical science that deals 
with treatment by means of 


operations. 
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wry 


tap’es tries (tip’és-triz), fabrics 
with pictured designs, used for 
wall hangings. 

Tar’tar y (tiir’ta-ri), old name for 
a region in northern Asia and 
northeastern Europe. 

taw’ny (td/ni), dull yellowish 
brown. 

terse’ly (tiirs’li), briefly. 

test tube (tést tiib), a tube of 
thin glass, closed at one end, 
used for simple tests in chem- 
istry. 

Thi as’si (thé-iis’sé), a giant in 
the story ‘‘Iduna and Her 
Apples.” 

Thing um bob’bia (thing-tim- 
béb’i-a), the Prince of Thing- 
umbobbia is one of the suitors 
in “How Boots Befooled the 
King.” 

Thor (thér), in Norse mythology, 
the god of thunder. 

Thor’veg, Er’ic (tér’vég, ér’tk), a 
boy in “The Willow Whistle.” 

till’er (til’ér), a lever for turning 
a rudder. 

to’paz (td’piz), a yellow mineral. 

top’sail (tdp’sal or tdp’s’l), the 
sail next. above the lowermost 
sail on a mast. 
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TOWING BITTS 
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tow’ing bitts (td’ing bits), up- 
right timbers in the rear part 
of a towboat, used for holding 
a towline. 

truck (trik), a small wooden cap 
at the summit of a mast. 

Tu ri li’ra (t00-ri-li’ra), the giant 
in the story “Ting-a-Ling’s 
Visit to Turilira.”’ 

ty’phoid (ti’foid), an infectious, 
often fatal, disease. 

Tyr (tér), in Norse mythology, 
the god of war and victory. 


U 


Ubbe (60b), a character in 
“Havelok the Dane.” 

un can’nily (in-kin’i-li), in an 
unearthly or mysterious man- 
ner. 

un fa tigued’ (iin-fa-tégd’), not 
tired; unwearied. 

up heaved’ (iip-hévd’), lifted up 
from beneath; raised. 

ura’ni um (i-ra’ni-tim), a hard, 
nickel-white metal, one of the 
materials from which radium 
is extracted. 


Vv 


vag’a bond (vig'a-bdnd), one 
who wanders about with no 
fixed dwelling. 

vague (vag), not clear; indefi- 
nite. 

Va‘li (vii/lé), in Norse mythology, 
a son of Odin. 
ven’der (vén’'dér), 

vends; seller. 


one that 





veterina’rian (vét-ér-i-na’ri- 
An), one who treats diseases 
and injuries of animals. 

vi‘ands (vi’inds), provisions; 
food. 

Vi’ dar (vé’dir), in Norse mythol- 
ogy, a son of Odin. 

vise (vis), a device having two 
jaws closed by a screw or lever 
to hold work securely. . 

vi va’cious (vi-va’shis), lively; 
gay; merry. | 

Vi zir’ (vi-zér’), a minister or 
councilor of state in Moham- 
medan countries. 

Vla di vos tok’ (vla-di-vds-tok’), 
a fortified seaport of eastern 
Asiatic Russia. 


WwW 

Win’ches ter (win’chés-tér), a 
city in England. 

wind’lass (wind’las), a machine 
for hoisting or hauling, by 
turning a crank so as to wind 
up a rope attached to the 
weight. 

Wise’ acre (wiz’d-kér), one who 
pretends to be wise without 
being so; the name of the King 
in ‘How Boots Befooled the 
King.” 

with’ers (with’érz), the ridge be- 
tween the shoulder bones of a 
horse. 

Wod’dye callem (wid’dyé-kdl- 
ém), the Duke of Woddyecall- 
em is one of the suitors in 
“How Boots Befooled the 
King.” 
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WORLD-TREE 472 ZINC BLENDE 
bee oo ee eee 
World’-Tree (wirld’-tré), ac- 

cording to Norse mythology, a Z 

mighty ash tree, which sup- Zep’pe lin (tsép’é-lén), Ferdi- 


ported the whole universe. mand von Zeppelin (1838- 
Y 1917) —German aviator and 
inventor. 


yoke (yok), a crosspiece at- 
tached to a boat’s rudder to | zinc blende (zink blénd), a zinc 
which lines are attached for ore, usually of a yellow, brown, 
use in steering. or black color. 
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